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ARTICLES BY G. LLOYD WILSON 


We are publishing this week the first of a series of 
twelve articles by Professor G. Lloyd Wilson, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, on the subject of special 
freight services. The subjects to be covered are as fol- 
lows: Nature of special services; caretakers; perishable 
protective services; special scheduled fast freight serv- 
ices; through merchandise cars; fast freight lines ; special 
motor services; miscellaneous special services; protec- 
tion of freight in cars. 


This series will be followed by another series of 
twelve articles on the subject of terminal services and 
allowances. 


The twenty-four articles in the two series will be 
alternated with the first twenty-four of the series of 
thirty-six articles by the same author on industrial traffic 
administration, the first of which will be published next 
week. 


THE LEWIS APPOINTMENT ° 


We congratulate President Coolidge, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the public on the reappoint- 
ment of Mr. Lewis to the Commission, and we hope the 
action will be speedily confirmed by the Senate. We ex- 
pressed some doubt, at the time Mr. Lewis was first ap- 
pointed, as to the wisdom of the appointment, for the 
reason that we did not think he had had sufficient train- 
ing in the subjects with which he would have to deal. 
Whether that doubt was justified at the time or not, it 
does not exist now, for Mr. Lewis, whatever we may 
think about appointing inexperienced men and permit- 
ting them to get their training at the public expense, has 
obtained his training. He was, in the first place, intel- 
ligent, industrious, and honest. With the addition to 
these qualities of his present experience and knowledge 


in the matters the Commisison handles, he is a valuable 
member of that body. 


A GOOD PUBLIC SERVANT GOES 

With the resignation of James C. Davis, Director 
General, the public loses a good servant, but, of course, 
the need for a man of his capacity has passed now that 
he has so far cleaned up the work of liquidating the af- 
fairs of the Railroad Administration. He did his work 
well and the words of praise spoken by President Coo- 
lidge—often, in such cases, mere “bunk’”—are, in his case, 
well deserved. It is to be hoped that the future will offer 
some further opportunity for him in the public service, 
even though he may not desire it. For instance, we 
think he would adorn. the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


HOCH-SMITH REPEAL 

Not everybody is idle in the matter of trying to 
bring about repeal of the Hoch-Smith resolution. The 
president of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America this 
week sent to representatives and senators in Congress 
the following letter, action having been delayed until 
this time because of the necessity of waiting until the 
new Congressional directory was out: 


The Associated Traffic Clubs of America is a national 
organization of the traffic clubs of the country, which are com- 
posed of both railroad and industrial traffic men. Fifty-two 
member clubs from as many cities are now enrolled and the 
number is growing. The clubs send delegates to its conven- 
tions, held twice a year, and action taken at these conventions 
must be ratified by a majority of the member clubs in order to 
become effective. “Its purpose is to give expression, where 
agreement can be reached, to the united views of men who 
deal every day, on both sides of the fence, with problems of 
transportation legislation and regulation. Our idea is that the 
interests of the shippers and railroads are identical, in national 
questions, and we believe you could have no better medium 
than this association for ascertaining the sound view with rela- 
tion to such transportation problems. 

At our convention in Kansas City last April, action was 
taken respecting the Hoch-Smith resolution of Congress. We 
think it should be repealed. Our resolution to that effect is 
herewith sent to you. It has been ratified by nearly all our 
member clubs. 


WHO PAYS FOR THE HIGHWAYS? 
In answering the question asked in the above head- 
line, the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
has put out the following bulletin for editorial use: 


Is it true that motor vehicles operate over free highways? 

Are highways supported entirely by general taxation, while 
he motor using public receives the benefits without paying its 
share? 

The only way to find the answer to these questions is to 
examine the facts of road expenditure and taxation revenue. 

All taxes on the motor vehicle in 1924 amounted to half the 
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Illinois Traction System Connections 
That Spell S-E-R-V-I-C-E 


FREIGHT CONNECTIONS AND JUNCTION POINTS 










































Alton & > Ry.— Cleve. Cin. Chic. & St. L. Ry.— Missouri-Kansas-Texas R.R.— St. Louis Merchants Bridge Terminal Ry.— 
Granite City, Il. (via St. L. M. B. T.) GS eer Granite City, TL (via St. L. M. B. T.).  \ & eel 
Granite City, Il. (via A. & So.)...... Danville, i. I a ceneie Sinica: bce seie St. Louis, Mo. (via St. L. M. B. T.).. i SE EL ‘erienetiowereeseeee ess 
Venice, IL (via So. Ry. V. &C. Belt)... | Granite City, Til. (via St. L. M. B. 7.) | Missouri Pacific R.R.— St, Loui-San Franciaca Ry — 

Alton & Southern R.R.— Mince rebUbeeedsateceeee Granite City, DL (via St. L. M. B.T.). Granite City, Ill. (via St. L. M. B. T.). 
SN GE oc caieiccadstewecioe East Peoria, Dl. (via P. U.) Granite City, Ill. (via A. & So.)...... St. Louis, Mo. (via St. L. M. B.T.)... 
Venice, Ill. (via So. Ry. V. & C. Belt). ele ean VE Belt) St. Louis, Mo. (via St. L. M. B. T.). 

Atchi T & Santa Fe Ry. East St. L. & Carondelet Ry.— Mississippi-Warrior Service— St. Louis Southwestern Ry.— 

East Poors, Ill. (via P. & P. U.) Granite City, Til. (via St. L. M. B. 7.) | Granite City, Tl (via 8t.L.M.B.T.).} Granite City, TL (via StL. M. B. 7.) 
Morton, TIL (v East St. L. Col. & Water. Ry.— St. Loni, Mo. (via St.L.M.B.T.)...| Granite City, Il. (via A. & So.)...... 
Balti aa. Granite City, Il. (via St. L. M. B. T.) | _ Venice, Til. (via So. Ry. V. & C. Belt). | St. Louis, Mo. (ria St. L. M. B. 7.) 
imore & —~ Granite City, Ill. (vis A. & So.)...... Mobile & Ohio R.R.— St. Louis Transfer Ry.— 
Granite City, Il. (ria St. iit, B- 7.) | East St. Louis Connecting Ry.— Granite City, Tl. (via St. L.M.B.T.). |” “Granite City, IL (via St. L. M. B. T.) 
eee oe SE)... 005 Granite City, TH. (via St. L. M. B. 7.) Granite City, Ill. (via A. & 80.)...... St. Louis, Mo. (via St. L. M. B.T.)... 
Springfield, Tl.........eeececcccees Venice, (via So. Ry. V. & C. Belt) Venice, Ill. (via So. Ry. V. & C. Belt). 9 
Venice, Ili. (via So. Ry. V. & C. Belt) East St. 4 dunetion RR.— New York, Chic. & St. L. R.R.— St. Louis, Troy & Eastern R.R.— 
Chicago & Alton R.R.— Granite City, Til. (via St. L. M. B. 7.) Lake Erie & Western et. wo. ee Edwardsville, Tl. .........-.sses005 
De iaiccealithbiaweith tel Venice He (ris 86 Ry. V & C. Beliy | Bloomington, T. (via Big 4)....-... | Granite City, TIL (via St. L. M, B. 7.) 
Granite City, TL (via St. L. M. B. T.) IMinois Th ll R.R.— ‘ East Peoria, Ill. (via P. & P.U.)..... Granite City, Il. (via A Ee 
East Peoria, Ill. (via P. & P. U.) Bloomington ll Toledo, St. Louis & West. Dist..... eae Ill. (via So. Ry. yw & C. Belt). 
Springteld mL, (vi Lc a S. t. F 4 ais ecal ale @eiel Wi oninsasane Granite City, i. a PPe, RB. &}. hern Ry.— oe 
eniee, Til. . Ry. V. & C. Belt) | ‘peat sey (iat. i 8. ranite City, Tl. . & 80.)...... Granite City, TL (via St. L. MB... 
Westcart, ess Corer eccesesevece Gualie City, iL (via A. & So. .) tee! | gy 2 via I. T.) eeeerecses Granite City, tl. (via A. & So.) eeeese 
Chicago & East. Illinois Ry.— DE Sei cihorekeresshbecuies Venice, Ill.’ (via So. Ry. V. & C. Belt). Venice, Til. (via So. Ry. V. & C. Belt). 
8 et el PE East. ‘Peoria, Tl. (via P. & P. U.).. | pesria & Pekin Union * , * | Southern Ry. (Venice and Carondelet Belt) — 
PT MCL An cn Renaetcereedeeses Seymour, mi De Selon b& erelwe bale e amare East Peoria, Ill. Granite City, Dl. (via St. L. M. B. T.). 
Granite City, Til. (via St. L. M. B. 1.) | Springfield, Ill......-..+--.ss0+- 0. naan Granite City, Tl. (via A. & S0.)..... 
4 Sere Venice, Tl. a Ry. V. & C. Belt) East Peoria, Il. (via P. &P.U.)..... ee ree 

Ps & Illinois Midland R.R.— — Terminal _ Pennsylvania R.R.— Springfield Terminal Ry.— 

ARCS Naa er Mm ny ee oe ee Saas ak. = hey Pe ree tp ‘ roe ed ti. ge pa konmces 
i estern Ry.— Transfer per ‘an v - | Termi Association a 
oe Rake culeseees Granite City, Til. (via St. L. M. B. T.) Granite City, Ill. (via A. & So.)...... Granite City, Il. (via St. L. M. B. T.) 
East Peoria, Il. (via P. & P. U.) Kankakee & Urbana Trac. Co.— QP ee ee ee ee ee St. Louis, Mo. (via St. L. M. B. T.)... 
EE titaidaaieaade.dmeawwecne Morton, Dil. (via A. T. & 8. F.)..... Venice, Ill. (via So. Ry. V. & C. Belt). 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy R.R.— ae > Ry.— East Peoria, Ill. (via P. & P.U.)..... Toledo, Peoria & West. Ry.— 
Granite City, IL (via St. L. M. B. T.) Granite City, Ill. (via St. L M. B. T.) Venice, Til. (via So. Ry. V. & C. Belt). East Peoria, I. (via P. & P. U.). 
East Peoria, Ill. (via P. & P. U.).... Granite City, Til. (vis A & eee St. Lule & Beller. Elec. Ry.— 4 
St. Louis, Mo. (via St. L. M. B. T.) Sr ‘ccediibdiiventermennnes Granite City, TIL (vis St. L. M. B. T.). | Wabash Ry.— 
Venice, Ill. (vis So, Ry. V. & C. Belt) Vet, i, (via So. Ry. V. & C. Belt). Granite ite City, Th Ae, Bo.) “sisi” — Ti. (Tilton, Ml.).......... 

Chicago, Peoria & St. L. R.R.— SS EO ee ee , q » Belt). | DOCRE, Een cocccccscccconccccess 
East Peoria, Il. (via P. & P. U.)... | Louisville & Nashville R. R.— st Louis & O'Fallon: R.R— Gente cy. > ee Sie 8 
Springfield, Til. (via 1.C. or 8.1.).... | Granite City, Ml. (via St. L. M, B. 7.) Granite City, Hl. (vis St. M. BUT). |) oO iouls, Mo. (vis SLLULB.T). 

Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. Ry.— Granite City, Ill. (via A. & So.)...... sang gh gg Cag or BERENS BU clavtsthWekt conde: 
East Peoria, i. (via P. & P. U.)....| Venice, IIL (via So. Ry. V. & C. Belt). | g, Venice, Mil, (via So. Ry. V. &C. Belt). | stot ay SINE 
Granite City, Ill. (via St. L. M. B. T.) | Manufacturers Ry.— “Granite City, Il. (via A k So.)...... | Urbama, To... eee eens eee eee ees 
8t. Louis, Mo. (via St. L. M. B. T.) Granite City, Dl (via St. L. M. : ned Granite City, DL (via St. L. M. B.T). Venice, nl. (via So. Ry. V. & C. Belt). 

a tat., & West. R.R.— St. Louis, Mo. (via St. L. M. B. T.). St. Louis Belt & Terminal Ry.— BS. ocecn stesso mvecinesbes 

i A eres Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R.— Granite City, Ill. (via x3 L. M. B. T.). | Wiggins Ferry Co.— 
4 - eee deweenecees eocccce East Peoria, Ill. (via P. & P.U.)..... St. Louis, Mo. (via St. L. M. B. T.) Granite city, IL (via St. L. M. B. T.). 













With the increasing volume of freight each year, and with the increasing respon- 
sibilities of everybody connected with the handling of goods, shippers appreciate 
the road that gives unlimited connections with other railroads, expedited local 
service, joint rates with other principal roads, interchange facilities for equip- 


. ment, adequate switching arrangements, and centrally located terminals. That’s 
the Illinois Traction System. 





There’s a Traction Traffic Representative in Your Field 


Illinois? fraction System 


W.H. Wylie, Traffic Manager, Springfield, Illinois 
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December 19, 1925 


total highway bill of the nation. Unfortunately motor taxes 
frequently are not set aside specifically for highway purposes. 
Where they are set aside in full for such purposes the propor- 
tion which they pay is more clearly apparent. 

This highway bill was $1,180,000,000 and the motor vehicle 
taxes were $551,000,000. 

Motor vehicle taxes in 1924 were equal to 92 per cent of 
the expenditures for the state and federal road systems, the 
highways which carry 80 per cent of the traffic. State and 
federal expenditures for roads were $600,500,000 while motor 
yehicle taxes, as noted above, were $551,000,000. 

The state license fees alone were more than twice the 
amount required for upkeep of the state roads. The mainte- 
nance cost of state roads was $107,000,000 while state license 
fees and gasoline taxes amounted to $305,000,000. 

The motorist is the largest single taxpayer toward highway 
purposes, all his taxes in this direction being in addition to the 
taxes he pays as a citizen. 

The remainder of the highway bill is paid only partially 
by public taxation, as much of it is provided by bond issues 
which are often retired wholly or in part by special motor ve- 
hicle taxes. Since the highway bill in 1924 was $1,180,000,000 
and since motor vehicle taxes amounted to $551,000,000 there 
remained $629,000,000 to be paid for from other sources. 


This was cared for as follows: 

1. Bonds 

a. To be paid for out of general funds 
b. To be paid for by motor vehicle fees 
Federal aid 

Property taxes 

General taxes on all business 


There has frequently been comment that railroads are 
forced to pay taxes to build highways for their competitors. 
This is partially true in the sense that a proportion of all 
general taxes goes to highway building and accordingly some 
share of the general taxes paid by the rail lines eventually is 
devoted to highway construction. 

Railroad taxes going ultimately to highway purposes 
amounted to $34,000,000 in 1923 (latest year in which com- 
parable figures are available). This amounted to 3.6 per cent 
of the total highway bill. The freight revenues of the railroads 
from motor products in that year totaled $400,000,000. Whether 
or not the motor vehicle is being sufficiently taxed, or over- 
taxed, in specific states is a matter for local consideration 
taking into account the existing highway projects and devel- 
opment. 

In general throughout the nation, however, it is clear that 
the motor vehicle is paying the largest part of the highway bill 
and that the remaining portion is financed by: 

Bonds Property Taxes 
Federal Aid General Taxation 

The bulletin quoted proves, of course, what nobody 
familiar with the facts denies—that motor vehicles pay 
an enormous amount in taxes and that a large part of 
what they pay is used for road construction and mainte- 
nance. Certainly we have never been disposed to deny 
or lose sight of these facts, though sometimes what we 
have had to say on the subject seems to have been 
misunderstood. Our point is that, no matter how much 
in taxes is paid by the motor vehicles or how much of 
that tax is used for highways, there should be a differ- 
entiation between the motor vehicle, generally speaking, 
and the motor vehicle used for the common carriage of 
freight or passengers. In so far as general taxes.paid 
by the public (including the railroads) are used for 
highway purposes, the public is paying for roadways 
used by common carriers for their own profit; and in so 
far as taxes paid by owners of motor vehicles not used 
in common carriage are used for highways, the private 
automobile owner is also helping pay for roadways used 
by common carriers. We say that no broad considera- 
tion of the transportation system of the country can 
ignore the fact that, thus, the motor vehicle common 
carrier has an advantage over its competitor, the rail- 
road, which must pay for the construction and mainte- 
nance of its own roadway. The motor vehicle conrmon 
carrier pays no more for this purpose than every other 


motor vehicle owner, and, in some cases, no more than 


Pwr 
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every other taxpayer, whether an automobile owner or 
not. We think a motor vehicle common carrier should 
pay something, over and above what it pays in taxes, 
for its use of the highway, and if it does not, the fact 
that it has this advantage must be taken into considera- 
tion. We say the same thing about common carriers on 
inland waterways, provided by nature and improved and 
maintained by public taxation. 


I. C. C. NOMINATIONS 
The Traffic World Washington Bureax 


President Coolidge December 15 sent to the Senate the nom- 
ination of Commissioner Lewis for reappointment as a member 
of the Commission. Comment was caused by the fact that the 
President did not also send in the nomination of Commissioner 
Woodlock, who is serving under a recess appointment. 

The President’s delay in acting with respect to the case of 
Commissioner Woodlock has renewed speculation as to whether 
or not the commissioner will be nominated. Mr. Woodlock will 
continue to serve as a member of the commission under his 
recess appointment until the end of this session of Congress 
unless, in the meantime, the President names a successor. 

President Coolidge, it is understood, may simply do nothing 
with respect to Mr. Woodlock at this time, permitting him to 
continue to serve under the recess appointment which, in the 
absence of other action being taken, is good until the end of the 
present session of the Senate. The end of this session may 
tae _ June, July or August—-whenever the Senate concludes 
oO quit. 

The President, it is believed, is following the practice of 
permitting recess appointments to stand until the end of the 
session of the Senate during which the appointee serves in the 
place to which he has been named. 

After the adjournment of the present session of the Senate, 
the President could give Mr. Woodlock another recess appoint- 
ment. President Roosevelt kept an appointee in office for two 
or three years, by recess appointments, without confirmation by 
the Senate. 

Commissioner Woodlock is receiving no salary for his serv- 
ices as a commissioner. If he is finally confirmed by the Senate, 
he will be paid from the beginning of his service as a recess 
appointee. If he is not nominated and confirmed, he probably 
will be paid for his services by a special provision to cover his 
case, in an appropriation bill. That course has been followed by 
Congress in similar cases. 

Senator Watson said this week that he would call the inter- 
state commerce committee together next week to consider the 
nomination of Commissioner Lewis. Congress will adjourn De- 
cember 22 until January 4, so that action on the nomination 
probably will be taken before December 22. Commissioner 
Lewis’ term expires December 31. oo 


REORGANIZATION OF I. C. C. 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


As the result of agitation in the South for representation on 
the Commission, Senator Smith, of South Carolina, formerly 
chairman of the Senate interstate commerce committee, has in- 
troduced a bill (S. 1547) providing for reorganization of the 
membership of the Commission on a regional basis. 

The bill would increase the membership of the Commission 
from eleven to twelve, such enlargement to be accomplished 
through appointment by the President, by and with the consent 
of the Senate, of an additional commissioner for a term expiring 
December 31, 1932. The salary of each commissioner would be 
$12,000 and the term, seven years, as at present. The bill pro- 
vides that the secretary of the Commission shall bé paid $7,500, 
as at present. pape pyres 

“In order that the various sections of the United States 
shall have representatives on the Commission in some degree 
commensurate with the extent and value of, and the public 
interest in the railroad properties in such sections,” the bill says, 
“there is hereby established for the purpose of making appoint- 
ments under the authority of this section four geographical di- 
visions, to be known as the northeastern, the southeastern, the 
northwestern and southwestern divisions.” : 

The states comprising each of the divisions were set forth 
as follows: 


(a) The northeastern division shall include the following: states: 
Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Ohio. 

( The southeastern division shall include the following states: 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, Oklahoma, Texas. 

(c) The northwestern division shall include the following states: 
California, Oregon, Washington, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyom- 
ing, Utah, Colorado, Iowa, Idaho, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada. 
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(d) The southwestern division shall include the following states: 
Arizona, New Mexico, Nebraska, Kansas, Wisconsin, Missouri. 


The bill continues: 


The terms of the present commissioners, or of any successor 
appointed to fill a vacancy caused by the death or resignation of 
any of the present commissioners, shall expire as heretofore pro- 
vided by law. Their successors and the successors of the additional 
commissioners herein provided for shall be appointed for the full 
term of seven years, except that any person appointed to fill a 
vacancy shall be appointed only for the unexpired term of the com- 
missioner whom he shall succeed. 


In order to procure, as soon as practicable, the appointment of 
three representatives fro meach division as members of the Com- 
mission, successors specified in paragraph (3) (preceding paragraph) 
shall hereafter be appointed from a division having no representa- 
tive as a member of the Commission, or from a division having the 
least number of representatives as members of the Commission. If, 
at the time for appointment of a successor, a division qualifies as 
being included within the provisions of clause (a) (northeastern di- 
vision) of this paragraph it shall be entitled to priority in respect 
of such appointment, or if at such time two or more divisions qualify 
as being equally entiled to priority, either under clause (a) or (b) 
(southeastern division) of this paragraph, a successor may be ap- 
pointed from any division so qualified. 

Not more than six commissioners shall be appointed from the 
same political party, and hereafter no individual shall be appointed 
a commissioner unless he shall have been, for at least six years, 
prior to the date of such appointment a citizen and resident of a 
state included within the division from which he was appointed. 


The bill would amend section 24 of the interstate commerce 
act along the lines indicated. ; 

Senator Smith plans to press for action on this bill by the 
Senate interstate commerce committee. It is expected that the 
bill will get the most support from southern members of Con- 
gress. 

Senator Watson, chairman of the Senate interstate com- 
merce committee, said, December 17, that he favored increasing 
the number of members of the Commission from eleven to fif- 
teen. He said the Commission was overburdened with work and 
that, for that reason, the number of members should be in- 
creased. The senator had no comment tio make, however, with 
respect to the bill introduced by Senator Smith. 

It is understood that President Coolidge looks with favor on 
the proposal to increase the number of members of the Com- 
mission. An increase in the number, it is pointed out, would 
enable the President to appoint members from the South and 
thus satisfy that part of the country, which has been agitating 
for the last few years for representation on the Commission. 

Senator Watson said the matter of increasing the number 
of members of the Commission was seriously under considera- 
tion. 

Some members of the Commission, it is understood, do not 
feel that an increase in the number of commissioners is neces- 
sary. There is a conviction among some of the commissioners 
that the size of the Commission now tends to delay the disposi- 
tion of cases because of the difficulty of getting a majority to 
agree on a controlling view for the disposition of cases. Ags to 
meeting the problem with respect to the heavy burdens of the 
Commission, it is pointed out that this can be met by Congress 
appropriating sufficient funds for an increase in the number of 
employes to do the increased work under the supervision of 
the commissioners. 

The point has been made in connection with the Smith bill 
that it would not be wise to have an even number of commis- 
sioners, such as twelve, as that would permit deadlocks to de- 
velop in the Commission. Usually, government boards and com- 
missions are composed of an odd number of members, such as 
three, five, seven, nine and eleven. It is believed that if Con- 
gress does increase the membership of the Commission it will 
provide for at least thirteen members, and not twelve members. 
“  §enator Cummfns said he believed that Congress, at the 
present session, would increase the number of members of the 
Commission. His thought appeared to be that probably pro- 
vision would be made for two additional members. He did not 
see any material objection to a Commission of twelve members, 
but he said thirteen members would enable the Commission to 
have a chairman who could give most of his time to executive 
work and be relieved of work now assigned to him as a regular 
commissioner. 

The thought is gaining ground that, back of the proposal to 
increase the membership of the Commission, is a plan to remove 
substantial opposition to the confirmation of Commissioner 
Woodlock. If the size of the Commission were increased and 
the South had representation on it, objection of southern sena- 
tors, which blocked action on the Woodlock nomination at the 
last session, would be eliminated, it is believed. 

Senator Cummins said he hoped provision would not be 
made for appointments to the Commission on a regional basis. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 
The Chesapeake & Ohio has been authorized to acquire and 
operate in interstate commerce branch lines of railroad in Floyd 
and Knott counties, Kentucky, consisting of the Stephens branch 
extending from Dinwood, a distance of 1.75 miles, and-the Jones 
Fork branch, extending from Lackey, a distance of 1.76 miles. 
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The Atlantic Coast Line has been authorized to consiryg, 
and operate an extension of its line in Taylor, Madison and Jy. 
ferson counties, Florida, from a point at or near Perry jp , 
northwesterly direction to a point at or near Monticello, a dis 
tance of approximately 41 miles. 

The Commission has authorized the Seaboard Air Line ty 
assume obligation and liability, as guarantor and otherwise, jy 
respect of $2,820,000 of equipment trust certificates and $313,979 
of deferred equipment trust certificates to be issued by the 
Central Union Trust Company, of New York. The larger iggy, 
is to be sold at not less than 96.51 per cent of par and accrued 
dividends and the smaller issue at not less than par, the Dro- 
ceeds to be used in the procurement of equipment. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


The Mobile & Ohio has applied for authority to issue and 
sell $1,200,000 of 4%4 per cent equipment trust certificates at 97 
per cent of par to Clark, Dodge & Company, of New York City, 
in connection with the purchase of 9 locomotives, 500 automobile 
box cars, 4 passenger coaches and 6 baggage-express cars at 
an estimated cost of $1,522,500. 

The Missouri Pacific has applied for authority to isgye 
$4,830,000 of 4% per cent equipment trust certificates in cop. 
nection with the acquisition of the following equipment at an 
estimated cost of $6,457,000: 1,250 steel underframe box cars, 
250 steel underframe auto cars, 250 steel underframe stock cars, 
250 all-steel gondola cars, 25 locomotives, 15 all-steel baggage 
cars, 5 all-steel dining cars, 8 gasoline motor cars, 2 combination 
buffet club cars, and 2 wrecking derricks. It is proposed to 
sell the certificates to, Kuhn, Loeb & Co. at 96% per cent of par 
and accrued dividends. 

The International-Great Northern has applied for authority 
to issue $1,920,000 of 4% per cent equipment trust certificates 
in connection with the acquisition of the following equipment, at 
an estimated cost of $2,564,000: 750 steel underframe box cars, 
250 steel underframe auto cars, 5 locomotives, and 10 all-steel 
passenger cars. It is proposed to sell the certificates to Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., at 964%4 per cent of par and accrued dividends. 

The New Orleans, Texas & Mexico has applied for authority 
to issue $750,000 of 4144 per cent equipment trust certificates in 
connection with the acquisition of the following equipment, at 
an estimated cost of $1,000,000: 10 locomotives, 12 all-steel pas- 
senger cars, and 50 gondola cars. It is proposed to sell the cer- 
tificates at 96%4 per cent of par and accrued dividends, to Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. 

The Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway Company has ap- 
plied to the Commission for authority to change and convert its 
authorized capital stock by reducing the par value of its common 
shares and increasing the amount of its authorized capital 
stock issuable as preferred stock as follows: Of the total amount 
of authorized capital stock of $39,600,000 at par value, not more 
than $15,200,000 shall be issuable as preferred stock, divided 
into shares of the par value of $100 each, and not more than 
$24,400,000 shall be issuable as common stock divided into shares 
of the par value of $50 each. 

The Fairport, Painesville & Eastern has asked the Commis- 
sion for authority to issue $220,000 of equipment trust certifi- 
cates, the proceeds to be used in the acquisition of 100 70-ton 
steel hopper cars. The notes are to be issued at not less than 
95, plus accrued dividends. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


The defendants in No. 15848, and related cases, Mississippi 
Railroad Commission et al. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al.,, have 
filed a supplemental petition asking the Commission for re 
argument, reconsideration and modification of its order, and peti- 
tion for fourth section relief to permit circuitous rutes to meet 
rates of short routes. 

The Western Chemicals, Inc., protestant, in I. and S. No. 
2437, salt cake from Pacific coast to Wisconsin, has petitioned 
the Commission for reconsideration and oral argument. 

The complainant in No. 15696, the Clark Brothers Bolt Com- 
pany vs. New York Central et al., has petitioned the Commission 
for further finding. 

The complainant in No. 16284, Frank L. Cheesman vs. Cen- 
tral Vermont, Director-General, et al., has petitioned the Com- 
mission for rehearing or reargument. 

The New York, Chicago & St. Louis has petitioned the Com- 
mission in No. 13413, In the Matter of Automatic Train Control 
Devices, for an extension as to it, of the effective date of the 
Commission’s order, from January 1, 1926, to July 18, 1926. 

The defendants in No. 15110, Jones & Laughlin Steel Cor- 


poration vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al., have petitioned the Com- 
mission for rehearing. 


MODIFIED PROCEDURE DOCKET 


_ Commissioner Meyer has proposed placing No. 17665, Manu- 
facturers’ Traffic Bureau, etc., vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al., upon 
the modified procedure docket. 
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_ Current Topics | 
| in Washington _ 





Salvation by Bill in Congress.—A man living in a land having 
a “responsible” or parliamentary form of government has at 
jeast one advantage over an American, the latter living under a 
form of government not responsible to the law-making branch. 
The first-mentioned sort of human being is not invited, com- 
manded, or cajoled into believing he will be saved from the ills 
of this world, if not from those of the one to come, by legislative 
enactments sponsored by his representative in Congress or by a 
senator from his state. The initiative, if not the referendum, 
prevails in this country. Any member of any legislative body 
has the right to introduce a bill. In countries having responsible 
governments the right to introduce bills, generally speaking, is 
limited to members of the “government,” that word, in such 
countries, meaning the same as “the administration” in this 
country. Bills introduced by members who are not members of 
the “government” are classed as private bills, and, in some legis- 
lative bodies, the introduction of a private bill entails consider- 
able expense for drafting and printing. Only members of the 
government introduce bills having a bearing on the policy of the 
country. In that way the man in England and France knows 
what weight to attach to a legislative measure. In this country 
there is no distinction between the measures introduced at the 
pehest of the administration and those introduced on the mem- 
ber’s own responsibility. In this country the administration 
cannot introduce a bill, except through the agency of some mem- 
ber of Congress, either a senator or a representative, if the 
measure is not one for the raising or spending of money. Money 
bills must have their origin in the House of Representatives. In 
view of the fact that the direct election of senators has largely 
done away with the idea that senators represent, almost as am- 
passadors, the sovereignty of the states, that distinction between 
the two chambers of the U. S. Congress, many think, has become 
a mere form, if it ever was anything more than that. In the 
British Parliament, there was reason for putting the purse 
strings into the keeping of the elected branch, rather than allow- 
ing money bills to originate among the nobles. Since the time 
the Englishmen in the United States formed the Constitution for 
the more perfect union, the British House of Commons has be- 
come the whole government, with the men chosen by it to be the 
“government” having the power to tell the king who should be 
raised to the House of Lords. It is doubtful whether any one 
has pointed out to President Coolidge that he could make an 
addition to his economy program by persuading Congress to 
adopt rules limiting the privilege of introducing and having 
printed and circulated bills at the public expense to members 
designated as spokesmen for the administration and the desig- 
nated leaders of “His Majesty’s opposition” as the “outs” in the 
English Parliament are collectively termed. At the same time, 
the revenues of the government, not the administration, could 
be increased by providing that members other than the leaders 
of the administration and the opposition might have the priv- 
ilege of introducing bills, if they would pay for their drafting, 
printing, and circulation. That might not cut down the tre- 
mendous volume of bills introduced at the beginning of each new 
Congress every two years. In the first ten days the volume is 
so great that the government printing office, one of the largest 
establishments on earth for the glorification of Gutenberg and 
Caxton, is days behind in its work. In the first week of the 
present session of Congress, 6,678 bills were introduced, 5,344 in 
the House and 1,334 in the Senate, not to mention resolutions. 
In those thousands, but one measure—the tax reduction bill— 
would come under the classification of a “government bill” in a 
country having the responsible form of government. The others 
would be private bills. The House has bills it calls private— 
that is, pension bills and bills to correct military records and 
things of that sort, but practically all, except the tax bill, are 
mere advertising matter in which the introducer tries to sell 
himself to his constituents. 





Old Hundred Singing Republican.—In the less polished days 
of the Republic it was almost a custom on the part of members 
of the press galleries of the two houses of Congress, on adjourn- 
ment day, after the presiding officers had pronounced the ad- 
journment “sine die,” to arise and sing “Praise God from whom 
all blessings flow.” Representative Chalmers, a Republican from 
Ohio, it is suspected, would have joined the chorus in that hymn 
of praise had he been eligible. That idea is the result of a 
speech he made to the House, December 11, after the tax reduc- 
tion bill, the work of both Democratic and Republican members 
of the ways and means committee, had been introduced and the 
leaders had said what they hoped to do. He said: “Mr. 
Speaker, I want to congratulate the majority leader, the minority 
leader, and the Members of this House on the splendid start we 
have made in the first week of the Sixty-ninth Congress. I take 
Courage from the remark of the gentleman from Connecticut 
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[Mr. Tilson] that it is his hope to adjourn this session before 
the first of July. I think the country ought to be congratulated 
on the leadership of this branch of Congress. With the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Longworth] Speaker of the House, the 
gentleman from Connecticut and the gentleman from Tennessee 
as floor leaders, I look for the public interest to be served rather 
than any partisan advantage taken in the proceedings of this 
House. Gentlemen, you are making history. You are establish- 
ing a precedent. In the history of the preceding 68 Congresses 
there is not one that has had the running start of the sixty-ninth. 
This, in my judgment, is well. The business interests of the 
country always breathe a sigh of relief when Congress adjourns. 
I believe we should cut the talk, abbreviate the Congressional 
record, reduce the taxes, pass the appropriation bills, do just the 
necessary things, adjourn, and go home. I wish the adjourn- 
ment could be May 1 instead of July 1. It would make a great 
May Day for the country if we would adjourn by May 1. It 
would make a glad April Fools’ Day for the country if we would 
fool the spellbinders and Congressional Record fillers—for par- 
tisan purposes only and for political consumption back home— 
if we should adjourn April 1. I am proud to be a Member of the 


House that is doing the nonpartisan constructive work of this 
Congress.” 





Words and Their Use.—A discussion of the word “fancied,” 
used in The Traffic World, October 24, p. 943, to modify “griev- 
ance,” serves as a reminder of the fact that, at times, commis- 
sioners have wondered, because of meanings attributed to words 
used by them, whether it would not be well to omit from their 
reports statements as to why the Commission has made such 
and such a decision, confining the reports to mere statements 
as to conclusions on the points urged by complainants and de- 
fendants. An assertion or suggestion that the word “fancied” 
carries a sneer suggests the thought that when a man says, “I 
fancy I have a claim, complaint, or grievance on that account,” 
he is sneering at himself for his hallucination in making up a 
fanciful or fantastic image of what he thinks is his due. 
“Fancied” was not there used in the sense of the product of a 
hallucination but in the sense of something imaged, conceived, 
asserted, declared, or alleged. Almost any adjective, it is sug- 
gested, could be and frequently is used in a sneering way. Even 
such unequivocal words as “yes” and “no” can be used with a 
sneer, The meanings of words not intended by the user to be 
understood in that way, can be attributed to almost any declara- 
tion. Not all words, however, have nearly contradictory mean- 
ings, such as the word “apparently.” Had each word but one 
meaning the courts would have their task reduced to almost 
nothing and dictionary-makers would be out of work within 
forty years. 





Blows for an Innocent Bystander.—The oil industry, which 
is one of the Commission’s steadiest helpers or hinderers, in the 
production of complaints, because, seemingly, it is highly com- 
petitive, notwithstanding popular ideas to the contrary, this week 
finds itself in the position of the bystander when a pistol duel is 
begun in the street. However, it is not like the bystander. It 
cannot run from this fight. The duelists are Senator Couzens, 
of Michigan, and Secretary Mellon. For two years they have 
been fighting, the former believed to be trying to show that, as 
a secretary of the treasury, Mr. Mellon is a fine steam-shovel 
operator. Mr. Mellon, in defense, has suggested that, as a 
citizen, Mr. Couzens is not much of a help to the community, 
else he would have more of his money invested in stocks and 
bonds of industrial enterprises and not nearly so much in tax- 
exempt bonds. Something more than a year ago, the coalition 
of regular Democrats and La Follette Republicans authorized 
the Michigan senator, as the head of a select committee com- 
posed of two regular Democrats, two regular Republicans, and 
himself, to investigate the Bureau of Internal Revenue, the 
agency whose chief duty it is to assess and collect income and 
excess profits taxes. The committee has taken about 4,500 pages 
of printed testimony, in secret, the fifteenth and sixteenth vol- 
umes of which Senator Couzens laid before the Senate a few 
days ago. Each volume consisted of about 300 pages. However, 
the next morning, some newspapers came out with articles con- 
taining the substance of charges made by lawyers and engineers 
employed by the committee, the easily drawn inference from 
which was that the committee had found that big oil companies, 
particularly the Gulf, in which Secretary Mellon had had a large, 
if not controlling, interest, and the Standard of California, had de- 
prived the government of at least $6,000,000 or $8,000,000, if not 
$25,000,000, on account of overvaluations on oil wells found by 
them. It was stated that the Gulf case had been closed, with 
almost pro forma promptness, by the Democratic administration, 
as soon as it became known that Mr. Mellon was to become head 
of the Treasury. The effect on the newspaper men who wrote 
the head lines, seemingly, was about the same as if the commit- 
tee had made such charges, instead of merely that its employes 
had given testimony in which they expressed the opinion that 
the Internal Revenue Bureau should have collected more money 
than it did. The fact that the oil companies had not the slightest 
chance to be heard and the further fact that the bureau lawyers 
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and engineers pointed out the highly controversial character of 
efforts to say how much an oil well was worth when it was 
found, were not brought out as prominently as the criticisms or 
charges made by men subject to Senator Couzens’ orders. 
Wherefore, the oil industry gnashes its teeth and wonders when 


the race of senators such as are members of the La Follette bloc. 


will be run and a business have a chance, before legislative 
bodies, such as courts are bound to give to litigants; and how 
soon the Senate will curb individual senators who may be grind- 
ing personal axes at expense to the public and to itself. 





Secretary Work Believes in Repose.—On advice of the Attor- 
ney-General, Secretary Work has denied a petition addressed to 
himself praying that he institute another suit to determine the 
validity of a patent to one of the old Mexican land grants in 
Orange County, California. The Mexican government granted 
the land in 1846 while California was still Mexican territory. 
The United States issued a patent in 1852. The question of the 
size of the grant was litigated in 1852 and the United States lost 
the case. Attorney-General Sargent ruled that a suit was barred 
by an act of 1891 and that sound public policy did not require 
new legislation to disturb a rule of property in California in the 
absence of new facts or a showing that former executive officers 
were clearly wrong in their action. He also pointed out that 
two predecessors in office had caused appeals to the Supreme 
Court of the United States regarding the Mexican grant to be 
dismissed. The fact that 73 years after the United States had 
granted title to the land, the possibility of litigation being ini- 
tiated by the United States, suggests that some way should be 
found whereby land titles granted by the United States should 
become absolute after the lapse of twenty-one years, even in 
face of a showing of fraud, unless it could be shown that, at 
every term of court in that period, adverse claimants had dili- 
gently and insistently prosecuted litigation looking to the set- 
ting aside of a patent. As things stand now, land titles granted 
by states that received their titles from the United States are 
being attacked by the United States every time there is a show- 
ing of mineral wealth, in land turned over to the states because 
United States officials, years before minerals were discovered, 
were of the official opinion that the lands were non-mineral. 
Practically, if not actually, every term of the Supreme Court of 
the United States produces an opinion by that tribunal on a suit 
begun by the government to retake land it had given to a pur- 
chaser when its servants thought it was non-mineral, and, in 
their official capacity, said so. The idea that the government 
should not be bound by the rules that bind other proprietors of 
lands seems a far extension of the idea that the king is so busy 
with works good for his subjects that statutes of limitations, or 
“repose,” as the French call them, should not run against him 
without his consent. As a matter of fact, officials of the United 
States government are so well provided with money and “help” 
that there is no excuse, other than mere desire to dawdle over 
official tasks, for failure to have things settled on time. Yet the 
law allows the government four years in which to check a man’s 
income account. By what many men would regard as plain 
trickery, the government extends even that long period. When 
the four years are about to expire, the Treasury asks the citizen 
to waive his right to claim’ the benefit of the statute of limita- 
tions. If he does not, it keeps the account alive for an indefinite 
period by assessing additional taxes against him. The govern- 
ment never follows the advice in Irvin S. Cobb’s story, given by 
a negro assistant to a Kentucky sheriff to a negro condemned to 
be hanged, but who, on execution day, demanded all the luxuries 
and then some; “Git hung, nigger, git hung.” A. E. H 


SHORT LIVED SALT FIGHT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A fight about salt rates from Louisiana mines via Texas 
ports and Baltimore and Philadelphia, between the Southern 
Pacific and its subsidiary the Morgan line of steamships on one 
side, and eastern trunk lines on the other, that was short lived 
so far as the principals were concerned took place this week. 
The restoration of peace between the carriers, however, does not 
mean the Commission cannot take it up. 

The Southern Pacific lines in Louisiana started things by 
filing supplement No. 3 to M. L. & T. R. R. & S.S. salt tariff, 
_I. C. C. 4588, effective December 20, establishing rates from 

Anse, LaButte, Avery, Barnett, LaFayette, Salt Mine and Weeks, 

La., to Philadelphia and Baltimore. Chairman Wilson of the 
Eastern Trunk Line Committee wired a protest and asked for 
suspension on the ground, principally, that a rate of $4.325 
per net ton to Philadelphia via Houston, and $4995 to Baltimore 
via Galveston might cause a complaint by shippers paying $4.50 
per ton from New York producing points, not only to the ports, 
but to important intermediate points of consumption which 
would likely extend to the whole salt rate structure. The 
quality of that, he said, was now before the Commission in 
I. and S. No. 2440 and No. 16695, the complaint of the Inter- 
national Salt Co. 

Joseph Lallande, on behalf of the Southern Pacific, said it 
was absolutely necessary to have relatively low rates on salt 
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from Louisiana to permit any movement whatever in view of 
the competition encountered from the New York mines from 
which points, he said, salt would normally move to the eastery 
ports mentioned in the tariff in question. The Morgan line, he 
said, had recently inaugurated direct sailings from Galvestop 
to Baltimore. He said the Southern Pacific would have beep 
justified in establishing the same rates from the Louisiana ship. 
ping points to Baltimore as applied to New York in connection 
with direct sailings from New Orleans. The $4.995 rate to 
Baltimore, he said, was higher than the rate to New York anq 
was largely experimental, adding that there was no certainty 
that it would develop any business. The rate to Philadelphia 
he said, was simply a reproduction of the rate from Jefferson 
Island, La., to Philadelphia, published in Gulf Coast Lines I. ¢, ¢. 
No. A-841, the salt mines in Louisiana located on the Southern 
Pacific and the Gulf Coast Lines customarily taking the same 
group rates. 

After the foundation had been laid for a fight, in the way 
indicated, Chairman Wilson brought peace in the matter by with- 
drawing his protest and request for suspension, without indicat. 
ing why he did so. 

Mr. Wilson, in his protest, directed attention to the fact that 
the rail haul from the southern mines to the Texas ports, was 
about the same as the rail haul from the New York mines to the 
eastern ports and that the 2,000 mile haul by water was in addi- 
tion to the rail hauls at points of origin. He created the impres- 
sion whether he intended or he did not intend to do so, that 
shippers might suggest that if the rates from Louisiana were 
reasonable the rates from the New York points of production 
were too high; or that if the rates from New York were reason- 
able, then the rates proposed from the Louisiana mines would 
be unreasonably low. 

In the case of rates on salt from Louisiana to Chicago, 
proposed by the Southern Pacific and the Illinois Central, the 
Commission held the rates from Louisiana too low, and, in effect, 
held that the southern lines had no right to place in jeopardy 
the revenues of the eastern lines. It established rates from 
Louisiana on a higher basis in the general salt case which arose 
after the precise question as to the rates from Louisiana to 
Chicago had been forced upon its attention than proposed in the 
suspension case. Louisiana salt producers tried, unsuccessfully, 
to have the courts enjoin the enforcement of the order which 
required the Southern Pacific and the Illinois Central to estab- 
lish rates from Louisiana higher than they had proposed. 


BUREAU OF SAFETY REPORT, ETC. 


The Traffic World Washington Bureaw 

The report of W. P. Borland, director of the bureau of safety 
of the Commission for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, shows 
that a total of 1,167,980 freight cars were inspected, of which 
40,662, or 3.48 per cent, had defective safety appliances, a total 
of 50,395 defects having been reported. There were 22,526 pas- 
senger cars inspected, of which 268, or 1.19 per cent, were found 
with defective safety appliances, a total of 514 defects having 
been reported. A total of 23,664 locomotives were inspected, of 
which 496, or 2.1 per cent, had defective safety appliances, 644 
defects having been reported. The number of defects per thou- 
sand cars and locomotives inspected was 42.46 as compared with 
52.73 for the preceding fiscal year. 

In the year 98 train accidents were investigated, consisting 
of 55 collisions and 43 derailments. The collisions resulted in 
the death of 111 persons and the injury of 529 persons; the de- 
railments resulted in the death of 145 persons and the injury of 
556 persons, a total of 256 killed and 1,085 injured. The report 
said 25 of the collisions occurred on lines operated by the block- 
signal system, 14 occurred on lines operated by the time-table 
and train-order system, and 16 occurred under yard or miscel- 
laneous operating rules. 

The report of A. G. Pack, chief inspector, bureau of locomo- 
tive inspection, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, shows 
that in that year there were 690 accidents caused by the failure 
of some part or appurtenance of the locomotive and tender, a 
decrease of 31.3 per cent as compared with the preceding year, 
and that 20 persons were killed, a decrease of 69.7 per cent as 
compared with the preceding year. The number of injured was 


764, a decrease of 33.9 per cent as compared with the preceding 
year. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of leading lines of fruits and vegetables the 
week ended December 12 totaled 15,574 cars, as compared with 
12,490 cars (revised) the preceding week, according to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Shipments were reported as follows: 


Apples, 2,008 cars; cauliflower, 197 cars; cabbage, 674 cars; 
celery, 799 cars; eggplant, 2 cars; imports, Cuba, 1 car; grape- 
fruit, 569 cars; imports, Cuba and Porto Rico, 34 cars; grapes, 
131 cars; lemons, 83 cars; lettuce, 696 cars; miscellaneous melons, 
8 cars; mixed citrus fruits, 7 cars; mixed vegetables, 458 cars: 
onions, 388 cars; oranges, 2,212 cars; imports, Porto Rico, 83 cars: 
pears, 44 cars; peppers, 37 cars; imports, Cuba, 1 car; spinach, 
254 cars; string beans, 48 cars; sweet potatoes, 411 cars; tomatoes, 
48 cars; imports, Cuba and Mexico, 59 cars; potatoes, 2,410 cars. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


STEEL RODS OTHER THAN ROUND 


In a report on I. and S. Nos. 2447, Iron and Steel Articles in 
Official Classification Territory, and 2489, Same Title (2), writ- 
ten by Commissioner Cox, mimeographed, the Commission has 
found not justified the proposed change in description, making 
the billet basis of rates applicable on bolt, nail, rivet, or wire 
rods, in coils, only when round in cross section. It has ordered 
the schedules canceled and discontinued the proceeding. In do- 
ing so it adhered to the idea on that subject expressed in Lan- 
caster Steel Products Corporation vs. Director-General, 73 I. C. 
C. 567. In that case the question was whether material, not 
round in cross section, was entitled to the “wire rod” or billet 
pasis of rates, approximately sixth class, or go to the higher 
basis applied on rods other than the hot-rolled round rods to 
which the lower basis of billet rates applied without question. 

The Commission in that case came to the conclusion that 
the material was “wire rods” and was so known to the steel 
trade generally, notwithstanding the fact that some of it was 
rectangular and some hexagonal in cross section, and part of it 
ultimately manufactured into articles other than ordinary com- 
mercial wire. It held the rods conformed in size and in all 
other respects to the commodity tariff description, which con- 
tained no restrictions as to value or chemical analysis. It there- 
fore held commodit'ly rates had been and were applicable. In 
that case shippers made the contention that the billet basis, 
under the tariff description, was applicable to shapes other than 
round, and thereby raised a discussion that brought into play 
almost as many questions as the query when iron became steel, 
because it involved the classification of iron and steel articles in 
that intermediate stage between pig iron and blooms, on the 
one hand, and manufactured iron and steel articles of admitted 
much greater value, known as the billet basis, on the other. 

In two cases since the Lancaster case, the Commission has 
followed what it said in that case. Commissioner Cox analyzed 
the opposing contentions in this case and came to the conclusion 
that, upon the preponderance of evidence, the billet basis of 
rates applied on steel rods other than round, which otherwise 
conformed to the existing description. 

So finding, he said it was incumbent upon the carriers to 
justify the resulting increase in rates. Their first contention 
was that shapes other than round were not entitled to the billet 
basis. They introduced testimony to justify the increases, in 
the event the Commission should hold against them. The pro- 
testing iron and steel interests contended that the purpose of 
the changes in description was to restore the rods, other than 
round, to the basis upon which they were assesed rates prior to 
the Lancaster case decision. The carriers denied that undue 
prejudice existed and, Mr. Cox said, apparently, were willing, as 
a matter of traffic policy and for competitive reasons, to main- 
tain the billet basis on round rods if confined to round rods as 
originally intended, according to their contention. In bringing 
his discussion to a close, Mr. Cox said: 


The effect of the proposed description would be to increase the 
rates now effective on rods, in coils, which are not round in cross 
section. The distinction between round and not round does not 
reflect any substantial difference in material, stage or process of 
manufacture, value, or transportation characteristics other than vol- 
ume of movement. The burden resting upon respondents to justify 
this proposed increase has not been borne, nor has it been made to 
appear that the resulting difference in rate level would be free from 
undue preference or prejudice as between round rods and rods of 
other shapes, when shipped in coils. 

The suspended schedules on chain iron and steel, so far as shown 
of record, do not restruct the billet rates to steel round in cross sec- 
tion. If any contain such a limitation the same conclusion should be 
reached as with respect to the wire rod schedules. Protestants voiced 
ho specific objection to the chain steel descriptions. 

The issues presented in No. 2489 are similar to those in No. 
2447, and respondents have assented to determination of this case on 
the same record. Similar findings are warranted. 

We find that the schedules under suspension in so far as they 
restrict the application of the billet basis to bolt, nail, rivet or wire 
rods and chain iron or steel when round in cross section have not 
been justified. The suspension of the schedules on wire and chain 
steel which contain no limitation on shape will be vacated. An order 
will be entered in accordance with these findings. 


OIL RATES NOT UNREASONABLE 


The Commission, by division No. 4, has dismissed No. 16717, 
Texas Oil Company vs. Texas & New Orleans et al., mimeo- 
graphed, finding the rates on lubricating oils, lubricating greases 
and paraffine wax, carloads, from Port Arthur, Tex., to Morgan 
City, New Iberia, Vinton, Layfayette, Baton Rouge, Welsh, Lake 
Charles, Crowley and Jennings, La., not unreasonable. The com- 
Plaint alleged they were unjust and unreasonable. The com- 
Plainant asked reparation, the Commission said, to the basis 
of & rate of 16.5 cents, applicable on shipments in tank cars. 
Prior to October 8, 1922, rates ranging from 19 cents to 22.5 





cents applied on the commodities in question, either in tank 
cars or in packages. On that day a rate of 16.5 cents was made 
applicable to them when shipped in tank cars. On July 12, 
1928, the 16.5 cent rate was made applicable to them regardless 
of the manner of shipment. The shipments in question were 
made in the interim between the two rate changes mentioned. 
After examining rate comparisons, the Commission said the 
contemporaneous existence of lower rates on shipments in tank 
cars and the subsequent establishment of lower rates on ship- 
ments in packages did not alone demonstrate the unreason- 
ableness of the rates assessed, nor was it established, in its 
opinion, by the comparisons of record, with other rates. 

The Commission said the carriers did not deny that ordi- 
narily, refined petroleum rates in the southwest were made the 
same in packages as in tank cars, but explained that the rates 
into Louisiana prior to October 8, 1922, enabled Texas shippers 
to compete with producers and refiners in Louisiana, who enjoyed 
an admittedly favorable rate adjustment; that the ability of the 
Texas shippers to compete in the territory was imperiled in 
1921, when a number of low rates. were established within 
Louisiana, such, for example, as a rate of 16.5 cents from 
Shreveport to New Orleans, a short-line distance of 323 miles; 
that the carriers sensed the need of a revision which would 
enable Texas shippers to reach New Orleans, the principal market 
in Louisiana, and that on October 8, 1922, they published a rate 
of 16.5 cents to New Orleans, holding it as maximum at all points 
along the line; but that, as the traffic from Shreveport was 
moving almost wholly in tank cars, they confined the reduced 
rate to tank cars so as to preserve revenue and at the same time 
to obtain a part of the Texas traffic. Further moves in rates 
within Louisiana constrained them to make the 16.5 cent rate 
applicable to shipments in packages as well, they testified. 


SALT MINIMUM LOWERED 


The Commission, by division No. 3, in I. and S. No. 2482, 
Minimum Weight on Salt, Transcontinental, Westbound, mimeo- 
graphed, has found justified the proposed decrease carload min- 
imum weight on salt from eastern shipping points, except points 
taking group B and C rates, to destinations in Arizona, California, 
Mexico, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon and Utah. It has vacated 
its orders of suspension and discontinued its proceeding. The 
reduction is to be from 60,000 to 50,000 pounds. Upon protest 
of the Diamond Crystal Salt Co. of St. Clair, Mich., and the 
Colonial Salt Co., of Akron, O., the schedules were suspended 
until December 12. The Commission decided the matter Decem- 
ber 11, but did not issue its report until December 14. The 
60,000 pound minimum was established July 1, and October 1, 
1924, coincident with a reduction in rates, the minimum prior 
to that time having been 50,000 pounds. 

Shippers said they lost business by reason of the higher 
minimum and that greater damage came to the salt by reason 
of the heavier loading. The western railroads came to the con- 
clusion that the shippers were right and were willing to reduce 
the minimum from all the groups, but they were deterred there- 
from by the unwillingness of the lines in central territory, hence 
the exclusion of groups B and C from the reduction. In disposing 
of the case the Commission said: 


It is clear that protestants’ opposition rests upon the belief 
that the lowered minimum would operate to their disadvantage in 
competition with Kansas shippers but they have not shown that 
it would result in undue prejudice. On the other hand, protes- 
tants’ witness testified that the result of the difference in minima 
“would be that they would be forced to move their salt to eastern 
gateways and by steamship lines as they had done on previous 
occasions.” The combination rail-and-water rate is given by 
protestants as 71.25 cents, with a minimum of 45,000 pounds to 
San Francisco. Rates to other California terminals are practically 
the same. Protestants are using rail-and-water routes to some 
extent at the present time. The present all-rail rates are 65 cents 
from Kansas points, 83 cents from group C points and 90 cents 
from group B points, In Salt Case of 1923, 92 I. C. C. 388, and 
in Mississippi Railroad Commission vs. A. & V. Ry. Co., 102 I. c. Cc. 
540, we found a 45,000-pound minimum reasonable. 


NEWSPAPER INCREASE ALLOWED 


In a report on I. and S. No. 2392, Newspapers in Baggage 
Cars in Central Freight Association and Trunk Line: Territories, 
mimeographed, the Commission, by division No. 2, found the 
proposed increased rates on newspapers shipped in baggage cars 
on passenger trains between points on respondents’ respective 
lines in the territories mentioned had been justified, vacated 
its order of suspension and discontinued the proceedings. Where 
the charge ig,now 30 cents per 100 pounds it will become 50 
cents and wHere it is now 60 cents, as via the Pennsylvania 
lines, east of Pittsburgh and Erie, it will become 100 cents. 
Protests of publishers at Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
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Harrisburg, Pittsburgh and Cleveland caused the increased rates 
to be suspended for the statutory period and then voluntarily 
postponed until December 15. In disposing of the case the Com- 
mission said: 


The publishers offer extensive studies of revenue from news- 
papers in comparison with revenue derived from the government 
for the carriage of closed pouch mail. The purpose of the com- 
parisons was to show that under the proposed rates the Pennsyl- 
vania publishers would pay the carriers in the aggregate more 
revenue than if the charges for newspapers were assessed on a 
basis comparable with that in effect for mail. 

The government pays $3.75 per mile as a minimum for each 
3 feet of linear space, or a cross-section measuring 3 feet along 
the side of the car, for each train-run. In making their com- 
parison protestants use one-half of the minimum mail space, at 
2 cents per mile, as a constructive rate for newspapers. The 
selection of these units is arbitrary and vititates the comparison. 
The details of their studies and respondents’ test of linear space 
used, need not be described. 

The government is a carrier of mails and its dealings with 
the railroads are contractual matters between carriers. The 
charges for mail space partakes more of the nature of absorptions 
upon the government’s part out of the revenue derived by it from 
the public for the mail service. Furthermore, the charge per 
mile of car space for mail is a charge against the government, and 
forms no measure for charges against shippers. The Railway 
Mail Service Pay Act provides that this distinction shall be con- 
sidered by this commission in fixing fair and reasonable rates 
and compensation for the transportation of mail matter by rail- 
way common carriers. The railway mail service bears one char- 
acteristic which is unlike any other form of transportation in that 
there is but one consignee and one consignor for all mail ship- 
ments, in so far as the carrier is concerned. Other incidents of 
this traffic in handling and in methods of computing the charges 
are so different from -any other traffic that any comparison with 
rates for railway mail service would be valueless, 

The baggage car service for newspapers is different from 
any other freight or passenger service rendered by the railroads 
in several important characteristics, and, for this reason many 
of the ordinary tests used in determining reasonable rates for 
transportation services, such as comparisons with rates on other 
commodities for corresponding distances cannot be employed. 
There are no previous decisions with respect to this class of 
traffic to guide us. However, upon all the facts of record we are 
of the opinion that respondents, by a preponderance of the evi- 
dence, have justified the reasonableness of the charges proposed. 

An order will be entered, vacating the expired orders of sus- 
pension and discontinuing this proceeding. 


NAVAL STORES TRANSIT CHARGE 


In a report on I. and S. No. 2500, Transit Privileges on Rosin 
and Turpentine at Florida, Kentucky and Ohio points, mimeo- 
graphed, the Commission, by division No. 3, found the proposed 
transit charge of three cents per 100 pounds at points in Florida, 
Kentucky and Ohio, on rosin and turpentine originating at points 
in the southeast and reforwarded to destinations on or beyond 
the Ohio river not justified. It ordered the suspended schedules 
canceled and the proceeding discontinued without prejudice to 
the filing of new schedules not in conflict with the charges un- 
der the diversion and reconsignment tariffs. 

Commissioner Campbell, dissenting, said that a charge of 
three cents for transit service, amounting to about $15 per car, 
did not appear unreasonable. He pointed out, however, that the 
establishment of such a charge would increase.the total through 
charges to the extent of three cents, for which no additional 
service would be rendered. Accordingly, he contended, it was 
incumbent on the carriers to justify such increased through 
charges but that they had failed to do so. 

Carriers said that requests for the extension of transit serv- 
ices at points not now having them forcibly brought to their 
attention the fact that rosin and turpentine were being stopped 
for inspection and grading without the payment of anything for 
the extra services and the further fact that the Commission had 
stated that transit entailed additional service and expense for 
which a separate and reasonable charge might be made. There- 
fore they desired to correct that situation. 

The Commission directed attention to the fact that the pres- 
‘ent tariffs provide that shipments of rosin and turpentine, either 
consigned to the transit points and forwarded therefrom, without 
being unloaded for storage or warehousing, or consigned to des- 
tinations beyond the transit points and stopped in railroad yards 
at the transit points for inspection, gauging or weighing, will be 
handled at the through rates plus diversion or reconsignment 
charges, from origin to final destination. The reconsignment 
charges, the report said, ranged from $1.35 to $6.30 per car, de- 
pending upon the character of the reconsignment and the point 
at which it was made. 


ROSIN RATES TO CANADA 


In a report on No. 15381, Vera Chemical Company of Can- 
ada, Ltd., vs. Alabama Central et al., mimeographed, the Com- 
mission, by division No. 3, has found the requirements of the 
railroads, that rosin shipments, in carloads, be packed in barrels 
had not been shown to have been or to be unreasonable. It 
further found that rates on rosin, to Burlington, Can., from 
Gulf and south Atlantic ports, and points taking thegsame rates, 
were not unduly prejudicial or unduly preferential, as alleged, 
and from Gulf ports, and points taking the same rates, not un- 
reasonable. It found the rates from south Atlantic ports, and 
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points taking the port rates, were and are unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded 56.5 cents from April 15 to June 30, 1999 
both inclusive, and exceeded or may exceed 51 cents on ang 
after July 1, 1922. It said the complainant should file claim 
for reparation to that basis in accordance with rule V of the 
Rules of Practice. It said its order of reparation could be ep. 
tered only against the defendants in the United States, but that 
it should not be construed as affecting any right of the Canadian 
lines to participate in the making of reparation. 

The Commission said no order for the future would be ep. 
tered, but that if the defendants did not comply with the findin 
in regard to the condemned rates, within a reasonable time 
the complainant might bring the attention of the Commission 
to the matter for appropriate action looking to the establishment 
of a reasonable rate for that part of the transportation within 
the United States. 

Considerable attention was given to that part of the com. 
plaint looking to the abolition of the requirement that rosin be 
packed in barrels. On that point the report said: 


The present rates apply only on rosin packed in barrels. In sup- 
port of their prayer for such a change in rules as will permit the 
shipment of rosin loose, in box cars, complainants have introduced 
evidence to show that the welting point of rosin is not lower than 
145 degrees Fahrenheit and that the softening point is about 137 
degrees Fahrenheit. To sustain their contention that experience 
has shown that it would be as safe, from a transportation stand- 
point, in bulk as in barrels, they show that at present it is packed in 
slack barrels from which it could and would have run if it would 
melt at the temperature encounted in transportation. They say that 
barrels are not necessary to protect rosin, and that the requirement 
that it be so shipped entails a needless expense for the cost of the 
barrels and the freight on them. 

Defendants point out that this requirement is applicable to all 
grades of rosin, from and to all points. They contend that at tem- 
peratures common in southern territory certain grade of rosin, if 
not all of it, will seal and become a solid mass, and at slightly higher 
temperatures it will melt; and that if shipped in bulk under such 
conditions of temperature some of the lading might flow from the 
car in transit or, becoming solidified, would entail damage to equip- 
ment in removing it. They say that if it be true that the so-called 

double-distilled’” grade of rosin shipped by complainants will not 
melt or solidify at the temperatures common in the south, it would 
be impossible for their agents to distinguish this grade from other 
grades for the purpose of applying different rules and rates. Not- 
withstanding laboratory experiments as to the softening process of 
rosin and Official records of the temperature, they are convinced 
that, under the pressure to be encountered in a $0,000-pound load 
and the temperature inside of box. cars in the south, this commodity 
would be softened enough to pass through the interstices of the 
cars, and on _ the other hand, when not softened the handling of it 
in bulk would cause it to disintgrate and consequently waste through 
the cars. The record developed the fact that the Bureau of Chem- 
istry, United States Department of Agriculture, had no data based 
upon experience with the shipment of rosin in bulk. Apparently no 
scientific information was to be had on the subject. The chemist 
in charge of that bureau expressed grave doubt about the practica- 
bility of shipping rosin in bulk in the summer time. The facts of 


record do not warrant disturbing the long-establish - 
quirements of the carriers. . Pn ae oe 


PRIVATE TANK CAR DEMURRAGE 


A finding of illegality and an award of reparation have been 
made in No. 15815, Jones Brothers & Company, Inc., vs. Director- 
General, mimeographed, as to the demurrage assessed on eight 
empty private tank cars, intended for loading with vinegar or 
cider, held on the Southern Pacific tracks at Watsonville, Cal., 
for various periods in November and Devember, 1919, and Janu: 
ary, 1920. The Commission found that the complainant had paid 
and borne the demurrage charges on eight, but that it had not 
_ that it had done as much with the demurrage on two 
others. 

Ten tank cars were ordered by the complainant from the 
California Dispatch Line, and were forwarded by it to Watson- 
ville. When the cars arrived, the complainant’s side track was 
occupied. The Southern Pacific gave notice of arrival of the 
cars. As space became available, the ten cars were ordered by 
the complainant to be set for loading. Demurrage charges and 
war taxes amounting to $494.20 were collected for the detention 
= the tank cars on the tracks of the carrier prior to their load- 
ng. 

Complainant contended that under the governing tariffs no 
demurrage accrued because they were “empty private cars 
stored on railroad or private tracks, including such cars sent by 
the owner to a shipper for loading, provided the cars have not 
been placed or tendered for loading on the orders of a ship- 
per.” The quoted language is an exception, 4 (b), to the de 
murrage code. Cars falling within the exceptions are not sub- 
ject to demurrage. 

The defendant contended that the cars were constructively 
placed for loading when notice of arrival at Watsonville was 
given the complainant, and urged the cars were not exempt from 
demurrage under the exemption paragraphs of either the Mun- 
holland or Fraibanks tariffs pertaining to demurrage. 

Disposing of the matter, the Commission said the fact that 
notice of arrival was sent to the complainant was not material. 
The demurrage tariffs specifically provided, it said, that empty 
private cars stored on carriers’ tracks would not be subject to 
demurrage charges provided the cars were not placed or tend- 
ered for loading “on orders of a shipper.” It added that there 
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was no evidence that the complainant, the shipper contemplated 
py the rules, gave any orders for placement for loading of the 
cars, and that, in its opinion, the cars were exempt from demur- 
rage until such orders had been given. 


GASOLINE TO CANON CITY 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in No. 14121, Jewell Company, Inc., vs. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe et al., mimeographed, as to rates on gasoline, 
in tank cars, from Eldorado, Kan., and Yale and Grandfield, 
Okla., to Canon City, Colo. In addition they were found unduly 
prejudicial. Two hearings were held on this case, the Commis- 
sion, after it had been submitted, opening it up for further tes- 
timony. It said it had reached conclusions different from those 
recommended by the examiner after the second hearing. The 
rates assailed were those applied on shipments between March 
1, 1920, and Mach 7, 1921. The complaint alleged they were un- 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial, and asked reparation and for 
the prescription of reasonable and non-prejudicial rates for the 
future. At the original hearing it was stated that the com- 
plainant had gone out of business and was not interested in 
rates for the future. At the argument an affidavit was presented 
by the president of the corporation saying the company had 
again acquired a gasoline station at Canon City and that rates 
for the future were sought. 

After setting forth the rates imposed on different shipments, 
the Commission said that apparently some shipments were un- 
dercharged. Complainant, it said, contended that rates to Canon 
City should not exceed the rates to Pueblo and other Colorado 
common points, or should not exceed the rates to common points 
by more than a reasonable differential. The Commission said 
that when some of the shipments moved the rates to Canon City 
exceeded those to Pueblo by 27 cents. Under ordinary condi- 
tions, the Commission said the practice of making through rates 
by adding to a rate for a long distance the local rate from the 
basing point to destination, a relatively short distance beyond, 
could not be approved. The rates from Eldorado, Yale and 
Grandfield to Canon City, November 15, 1922, were 83, 86.5 and 
108.5 cents. The present rate of 69.5 cents from Eldorado, the 
Commission said, yielded $403.10 per car based on a weight of 
58,000 pounds, 77.7 cent's per car-mile and 27 mills per ton-mile. 
The Commission, in part, said: 


We find that the applicable rate on gasoline in tank cars from 
Eldorado to Canon City in effect prior to August 26, 1920, was un- 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent that it exceeded the 
rate contemporaneously in effect to Pueblo by more than 8 cents 
per 100 pounds; that on and after November 25, 1920, to and including 
June 30, 1922, the rates from Eldorado, Yale and Grandfield to Canon 
City were unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded the rate 
contemporaneously in effect to Pueblo by more than 10 cents per 100 
pounds and that on and after July 1, 1922, they have been, are, and 
for the future will be unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to Canon 
City and unduly preferential of Pueblo to the extent they exceeded, 
exceed, or may exceed the rates contemporaneously in effect from the 
same points of origin to Pueblo by more than 9 cents: per 100 pounds. 
We further find that complainant made shipments as described herein 
and paid and bore the charges thereon; that it was damaged thereby 
to the extent of the difference between the eharges paid and those 
that would have accrued at the rate. herein found to be reasonable; 
and that it is entitled to reparation with interest. 


Commissioner Lewis, dissenting, said that, measured by 
the amount of reparation involved, the case was insignificant. 
Its importance, he said, lay in consequences that might result 
from the precedent of the majority’s decision, which might be 
used to hammer down the Colorado common-point adjustment, a 
thing that had been long established and which had served a 
very useful purpose. As for rates for the future, he said, the 
complainant’s interest was not only shadowy, but questionable. 
He said it was true an affidavit had been filed, but that at the 
hearing in Pueblo, where the offices of the complainant were lo- 
cated, no witness was produced to verify the statement, though 
the record revealed that the question was raised whether the 
complainant then had a gasoline station at Canon City. 


It seemed significant, Mr. Lewis said, that none of the many 
firms, individuals or corporations dealing in gasoline in Colorado 
and served by the Santa Fe and Rio Grande west of Pueblo filed 
complaints as to the reasonableness of the rates on gasoline 
from the east, in the period considered, and none intervened in 
Support of the complaint. He said that when detached from 
the balance of the through rate, the factors west of Pueblo 
seemed high, but that when the through rates were compared 
with various other rates on gasoline, such through rates, it 
seemed to him, had not been conclusively shown to have been 
or to be unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. He said Commis- 


Frag Woodlock concurred in that expression. Continuing, he 
aid: 


The rates to Pueblo and other Colorado common points are, be- 
cause of competitive conditions, somewhat below the normal level of 
rates that would otherwise prevail. Canon City indirectly receives 
the benefit of this depression. There appears to be no competitive 
Situation at Canon City that entitles that point to any other than a 
aormal or reasonable rate and, with a refinery at Florence, eight miles 

Stant, there is little prospect of a future movement from the 
originating territory here considered. 
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The majority awards reparation and reduces the rates for the 
future by materially reducing the factors west of Pueblo and thus, on 
a record involving the movement of only nine cars to a single point, 
raises the issue of the maintenance of the Colorado common-point 
adjustment. This adjustment may be wrong, but it should not be 
menaced by a movement which amounts to scarcely a mere incident 
in transportation that has been carried on for years and is still being 
carried on satisfactorily under this arrangement. 


OIL INCREASES FORBIDDEN 


The Commission, by division No. 4, in I. and S. No. 2481, 
petroleum from Arkansas to Louisiana and Texas, mimeographed, 
the opinion being by Commissioner Woodlock, has found not 
justified proposed increases, from the El Dorado-Smackover 
field, in Arkansas, to the New Orleans-Baton Rouge district in 
Louisiana, in the domestic rates on crude petroleum and fuel 
oil; in the export and coastwise rates on crude petroleum, re- 
fined, gas, fuel and road oil, and in the export and coastwise 
rates to Texas ports on crude petroleum, fuel and gas oils. 

Justification has been found for the proposed reductions in 
the domestic rates on crude petroleum to Texas ports. The 
railroads were authorized to file schedules in accordance with 
the finding. That is to say, the general finding of non-justifica- 
tion is without prejudice to the filing of schedules making the 
reductions indicated. 

A proposed increase, from 14 to 16 cents, on crude to points 
in the New Orleans-Baton Rouge district, the report indicated, 
was the point around which the railroads and the protesting oil 
interests conducted their fight. The 14 cent rate was established 
early in the summer of 1924, to meet, as the railroads said, an 
emergency caused by the storage of Smackover crude in earthen 
pits, such storage being a great fire hazard and causing loss by 
the evaporation of the lighter fractions in the crude and seepage 
into the earth. They claimed, in justification of the proposed 
schedules, among other things, that the emergency had passed 
and that the relatively low rate of 14 cents endangered their 
entire oil rate structure in that part of the country. The pro- 
testants denied the passage of the emergency, claiming that the 
amount of crude in open pit storage was greater at the time 
the increase was proposed than at the time the 14 cent rate was 
established. The burden of justifying the increase, Mr. Wood- 
lock said, was assumed by the Missouri Pacific, the New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico, and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. The 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley and the Vicksburg, Shreveport & 
Pacific, whose lines form part of the routes used in carrying the 
traffic in trainloads being represented by the protestants as being 
satisfied with the present basis of rates. Mr. Woodlock called 
attention to the fact that in Petroleum Oil from Arkansas to 
Louisiana, 95 I. C. C. 55, the Commission decreased the division, 
out of the 14 cent, of the Rock Island, from 6 to 4.5 cents and 
increased the division of the V. S. & P. from 2.5 to 4 cents. He 
said the Rock Island denied that the reduction in its divisions 
was one of the considerations entering into the proposed in- 
creases. Prior to the establishment of that rate of 14 cents, the 
report said, the rate in effect was 16.5 cents but that prior to 
the making of the 14 cent rate the movement to Louisiana and 
Texas points from Smackover was relatively light. After that 
rate was established, he said, the oil] began to move in great 
volume, and continued to do so, although fluctuating greatly 
from month to month, continued to do so up to the date of the 
hearing. There was little, if any, movement of crude oil to 
Texas ports under the existing domestic rates of 22.5 and 23 
cents, which it was proposed to reduce, said Mr. Woodlock, add- 
ing that the carriers would sustain no reduction in revenues of 
consequence if the reduced rates became effective. 


The Commission’s report reproduces much of the testimony 
in respect of the movement by trainload and the relatively quick 
turn-around of the equipment used, indicating economical opera- 
tion. In disposing of the case, in which Commissioner Eastman 
dissented without saying why, the report said: 


The record is lacking in detailed information as to the de- 
gree in which the oil traffic moving under the present rates yields 
a profit to the respondents. All of the facts of record, however, 
tend to support the conclusion that the circumstances and con- 
ditions surrounding the movement are so unusually favorable 
to economical handling of the traffic as to be almost unique, and 
our findings are made strictly in the light of these indications. 

Upon consideration of all facts of record, we find that the 
proposed increases have not been justified. We further find that 
the proposed reductions in the domestic rates on crude oil to 
Texas points have been justified. An order will be entered direct- 
ing the cancellation of the suspended schedules and discontinuing 
this proceeding, without prejudice to the filing of new schedules 
in conformity with the findings herein. 


SAND TO ALABAMA POINTS 


A finding of unreasonableness in the past, reasonableness 
for the present and an award of reparation have been made in 
No. 16001, Florence Chamber of Commerce vs. Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis et al., mimeographed, as to the rate im- 
posed on one carload of sand shipped from Lipe, Tenn., to Shef- 
field, Ala.; and the present rates from Lipe to Sheffield, Florence 
and Tuscumbia, Ala., over the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis in connection with the Louisville & Nashville. The Com- 
mission, by division No. 3, found the legal rate on the one car 
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was $4.10 and not $4.90, the rate charged, in March, 1923. The 
defendants, the Commission said, admitted the overcharge. 
After the one car had moved, on the class N rate, the carriers 
established rates of $1.67 to Florence and $1.76 to Sheffield and 
Tuscumbia. The Commission found the $4.10 rate unreason- 
able to the extent it exceeded $1.76 and awarded reparation. 
As to the present rates of $1.76 and $1.67, it found them not 
unreasonable. . 





DIRECTOR-GENERAL LOSES 


The Commission, by division No. 4, in No. 17092, Yellow 
Pine Company of Philadelphia vs. Director-General, mimeo- 
graphed, has found that $70 demurrage collected on a carload of 
lumber, from Brooklet, Ga., to South Camden, N. J., in April, 
1918, was illegally collected and has awarded reparation. The 
demurrage was billed, as advanced charges by the Midland, the 
short line on which the lumber originated. It was collected by 
the West Jersey & Seashore when it delivered the car. The 
complainant swore that the detention, which was on the Mid- 
land, was not caused by him and that if any occurred it’ was to 
readjust the lading and was a detention for which neither the 
consignor nor the consignee was responsible. The Midland was 
not federally controlled. The money was remitted to it in inter- 
line settlement. It went into the hands of a receiver and was 
junked. The Director-General, without admitting the improper 
assessment of demurrage, contended there was no overcharge 
so far as he was concerned and that he was not a carrier in the 
sense in which he was responsible for the acts of the Midland. 
The Commission quoted the Tyson case, 17 I. C. C. 330, in which 
the Commission laid down the doctrine that the shipper was 
entitled to repayment of overcharges from the carrier that col- 
lected the freight as soon as it appeared that an overcharge had 
been made and that the carrier which collected the overcharge 
should return it whether demand was or was not made by the 
shipper. The Commission said the decision in du Pont vs. 
Davis, 264 U. S. 456, was not pertinent, pointing out that the 
court, in that case, was construing the language of the statute 
of limitations, section 424 of the transportation act and section 
16(3) of the interstate commerce act. 


SHORT LINE MUST PAY 


The Commission, by division No. 5, has dismissed No. 15414, 
Marcellus & Otisco Company vs. New York Central, mimeo- 
graphed, finding that the charges exacted by the defendant, 
under the code of per diem rules for the use or detention of 
foreign freight cars on the short line operated by the complain- 
ant, from Martisco to Otisco Lake, N. Y., are not unjust, un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. The per diem charges ex- 
acted, the complaint said, were unreasonable, in violation of 
section 1 of the interstate commerce act and of section 208 of 
the transportation act. 

- The complainant owns one locomotive, but no other equip- 
ment. It sought lower charges than those provided by the rules 
of the-American Railway Association per diem rules. The Com- 
mission pointed out that to give that short line railway lower 
charges would be to give it a preferred position in relation to 
other short line railroads. It said the New York Central was 
obligated, under the per diem rules, to exact the substitute per 
diem for the burdens of ownership that would fall on it were 
it-to supply itself with cars. 


AGGREGATES RULE CASE 


The Commission, by division No. 3, in No. 14475, Babcock 
“& Wilcox Co. vs. Director-General, Pennsylvania, et al., mimeo- 
graphed, has found rates on iron and steel articles, from Pitts- 
burgh arid other points in western Pennsylvania to Barberton, 
O., and from Barberton to Pittsburgh, Nadine, Corless, and Mid- 
land, Pa., unreasonable, between January 1, 1918, and February 
29, 1920, to the extent they exceeded the aggregate of inter- 
mediates and awarded reparation. It said it appeared that the 
departures. from the provision of the fourth section involved 
continued in the rates from Barberton to Pittsburgh. It said 
“they should be promptly corrected. The Commission said the 
claim for reparation was based, in part, upon its report in the 
American Shipbuilding case, 89 I. C. C. 601, in which it con- 
demned the fifth class rates that were higher than the com- 
binations, and awarded reparation. 


EMPTY TIGHT BARRELS 


The Commission, by division No. 2, has dismissed No. 16089, 
Coca-Cola Company vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al., 
mimeographed, finding the applicable rates on empty tight 
wooden barrels and kegs, in carloads, from St. Louis to Los 
Angeles, had not been shown to have been unreasonable or 
unjustly discriminatory. The complaint alleged that the rates 
charged on 78 carloads of tight cooperage, shipped between July 
19, 1921, and September 16, 1923, inclusive, from St. Louis to 
Los Angeles, were unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory. 
The prayer was for reparation. The complainant contended, the 
report said, that the rates assailed should not have exceeded 
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the sum of the commodity rate from St. Louis to Utah comme) 
points and the commodity rate from Los Angeles to Utah cop. 
mon points. A rate equal to that sum was established Noven. 
ber 25, 1923. The Commission said that, aside from referring 
to the fact that tight empty barrels and kegs move at the clags 
D rates from St. Louis to Utah common points, Colorado con. 
mon points, and that slightly lower than class D rates applieg 
from Los Angeles to Utah common points, together with the 
subsequent reduction of the rates, the complainant presenteg 
no evidence to show the applicable fourth class basis unrea. 
sonable. 


LOG RESHIPPING RATES 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in No. 16713, Wood Mosaic Company vs. Louis. 
ville & Nashville, opinion No. 10794, 102 I. C. C. 684-5, as to the 
net or reshipping rates on logs to Louisville, Ky., from stations 
in Kentucky and Tennessee on the Scottsville-Harrisville branch 
of the Louisville & Nashville. The Commission, by division No 
4, found rates of 9 and 11.5 cents, applied prior to and on and 
after August 26, 1920, unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 
7.5 cents before August 26, 1920, and 9.5 cents from that day 
to May 27, 1922. Reparation is to be made to the basis indicated. 


EVAPORATED MILK RATES 


The Commission, by division No. 3, has dismissed No. 16417, 
Helvetia Milk Condensing Co. vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
et al., mimeographed, finding rates on evaporated milk, carloads, 
from Lamar, Colo., to Dawson, N. M., not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. The complaint was that they were unreason- 
able, unjustly discriminatory and unduly prejudicial to the ex- 
tent they exceeded rates on like traffic from Pueblo. The Com. 
mission said the earnings on the rates assailed did not compare 
unfavorably with rates on similar traffic in the territory con- 
sidered. 


FRUIT WRAPPING PAPER 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in No. 16163, Crown Willamette Paper Co. vs. 
Union Pacific et al., mimeographed, the Commission, by division 
No. 3, finding the rates on printed fruit wrapping paper, car- 
loads, from Los Angeles, Calif., to Ordway and Rocky Ford, 
Colo., to the extent they exceeded a rate of 94 cents, established 
subsequent to the movements in this case. The rates were $1.50 
and $1.33. The Commission found the 94-cent rate not unreason- 
able for the future. 


DEMURRAGE NOT UNLAWFUL 


An order of dismissal has been made in No. 16060, Western 
Export Co. vs. Director-General, mimeographed, the Commission, 
by division No. 3, finding the demurrage charges assessed on 
146 carloads of beans and peas, held between docks and ware- 
houses at Seattle in the federal control period, under construc- 
tive placement, were not unlawful. The allegation was that 
they were illegal. The beans and peas were sold to the United 
States Food Administration and subsequently sent to Europe. 
While in this country they were subject to the control of cus- 
toms officials. The complainant contended that therefore the 
delays were incident to customs regulations and demurrage did 
not accrue. The Commission said the delay could have been 
avoided by the payment of the customs duties and therefore 
that the demurrage was not illegal. j ; 


OIL INCREASES PERMITTED 


The Commission, in I. and S. No. 2492, Petroleum from West 
Virginia to New York and Pennsylvania, mimeographed, by divi- 
sion No. 3, has found proposed increased rates on petroleum and 
its products, from points on the Baltimore & Ohio; between 
Charleston and Gassaway, W. Va., to Buffalo and points grouped 
therewith justified. It has vacated its order of suspension and 
discontinued the proceeding. ath. 

According to the report the principal destinations for which 
the higher rates were proposed were on the Pennsylvania and 
on the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, intermediate to Buffalo. 
The higher rates were suspended on the protest of the National 
Petroleum Association and the Chamber of Commerce of War- 
ren, Pa., and others, the principal one being the Elk Refining 
Company. Their interest, it said, was confined to the proposed 
increase on wax distillate, from Falling Rock, W. Va., principally 
to Warren. The Elk operates a refinery at Falling Rock, ship- 
ping its wax distillate to larger refineries. In marketing wax 
distillate, the Elk, the report said, came into competition with 
refiners at Titusville, Tidioute and Bradford, Pa., in the territory 
surrounding Warren, and with refiners in the mid-continent field; 
and claimed that the tendency toward reduced rates from that 
field to eastern destinations with the increases here proposed, 
would seriously limit the markets of eastern refiners. The Elk 
company said that at the time of the hearing wax distillate from 
the group 3, mid-continent field, was selling, delivered at Cleve- 
land, at 7.89 cents per gallon. With such a price, the Commis 
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sion said the protestant said the Cleveland refiner would not buy 
wax distillate at Falling Rock because of the freight rate there- 


om. 

: Rates to Cleveland, the Commission said, were not in issue, 
adding that the rates from the mid-continent field to the destina- 
tion territory under consideration had not been shown. It said 
the Elk company was affiliated with the United Refining Com- 
pany, with a plant at Warren, and that it appeared those two 
found it difficult to operate their refineries at a profit. 

The Commission said that conflicting rates were in effect 
from the points in the oil field on the part of the Baltimore & 
Ohio which was formerly the Coal & Coke Railway. For in- 
stance, an agency tariff to which the Baltimore & Ohio is a 
party, carries a rate of 31 cents from Cabin Creek Junction, Fall- 
ing Rock and other points of origin to the destinations concerned 
in this case; whereas, in a separate tariff of the Baltimore & 
Ohio a rate of 28.5 cents is named to some of the same desti- 
nations. 

The proposal was to harmonize the conflict, the creation of 
which was explained in the hearing in this case, by bringing 
rates up to 31 cents. The respondents explained that the rate of 
31 cents applied from Falling Rock to many destinations in cen- 
tral territory for approximately the same distances as to the in- 
volved destinations. 

To some destinations, such as Erie, Oil City and Foxburg, 
Pa., the 28.5 cent rate is to remain. The distances to them, the 
Commission said, were much less than to the affected points. 
The protestants pointed out that shipments from Falling Rock 
and Cabin Creek Junction could be refined at the unaffected 
points and the products shipped to Baltimore and other eastern 
markets at through rates less than if refined at Warren or other 
points in the affected territory. The Commission said that that 
showing did little more than indicate possible commercial disad- 
vantage to the refining points to which the proposed rates would 
apply, and attempted to put in issue total charges not properly 
within the scope of the proceeding. It said the issue here related 
to the reasonableness of the proposed rate from the Falling Rock 
district to the Buffalo group only. On that point it decided as 
hereinbefore indicated. It observed that the testimony intro- 
duced by the protestants dealt almost solely with the commercial 
necessities of the affiliated industries of the Falling Rock and 
Warren companies. 


PENNSYLVANIA MERGER CASE 


The Commission, by division No. 4, in finance docket No. 
4508, Acquisition of Lines and Stock Issue by Pennsylvania, Ohio 
& Detroit Railroad, mimeographed, has authorized the applicant 
to acquire and operate the Manufacturers’ Railway Company and 
to acquire the lines of four other constituent companies of the 
Pennsylvania system; to issue $28,410,000 of capital stock, in 
exchange for all the outstanding capital stock of the five con- 
stituent companies; and the acquisition, by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, of the Pennsylvania, Ohio & ‘Detroit by ac- 
cepting the latter’s capital stock in exchange for the stock of 
the constituent companies. It has denied the application for a 
certificate of public convenience and necessity authorizing the 
Pennsylvania, Ohio & Detroit to operate the lines of the con- 
stituents other than the Manufacturers’ Railroad Company. It 
has dismissed the application in so far as it requests a certificate 
authorizing the Pennsylvania to acquire and operate the lines 
of the constituent companies. 

In substance the authorizations permit the Pennsylvania to 
consolidate parts of its system in Ohio and Michigan into the 
hands of the applicant and then to acquire the consolidated com- 
pany by an exchange of the stock of the consolidated company 
and the stock of the constituent companies now held by the 
parent company. The denial and dismissal are not hostile acts 
but made, because, in the opinion of the Commission, the things 
proposed were not necessary. 

Two reports were made by the examiners who heard the 
testimony. The conclusions of the Commission differ from those 
recommended by the examiners. No representations, the report 
said, were made by state authorities and no objection to a grant 
of the desired authorizations was made to the Commission. 
Whatever of trouble the Commission had in disposing of the ap- 
plications resulted from its own inquiry as to its power to grant 
the authorizations requested, the case bringing in the Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio & Detroit, a corporation created and existing under 
the laws of Ohio and Michigan for the purpose, as stated by the 
Commission, among other things, of “merging, uniting and con- 
solidating the capital stock, properties and franchises of the con- 
Stituent companies into one corporation.” The agreement of 
consolidation, the Commission said, was filed as part of the ap- 
Plication and had been executed except that the consolidated 
company had not issued its stock in exchange for the stock of 
the constituent companies. The constituent companies were the 
Cincinnati, Lebanon & Northern, Cleveland, Akron & Cincinnati, 
Toledo, Columbus & Ohio River, Manufacturers’ Railway Com- 
pany (of Toledo) and the Pennsylvania-Detroit Railroad Com- 
Pany. The consolidation had been approved by the Michigan 
commission. No approval or disapproval by the Ohio commis- 
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sion was necessary. The Commission said that the constituent 
companies, other than the Manufacturers, had been and were be- 
ing operated by the Pennsylvania, as the lessee under 999 year 
leases, which leases had been approved by it. The Manufac- 
turers’ company, it said, operated its own railroad, and that the 
Pennsylvania would continue to operate under the consolidation 
as theretofore. 

The application was for authority, on the part of either the 
consolidated company or the Pennsylvania, to operate the con- 
stituent properties. The Commission said there was nothing of 
record to show that the public convenience and necessity would 
require the operation of the properties of the consolidated com- 
pany by the new corporation rather than by the Pennsylvania. 
In concluding its report upon the matter, the Commission said: 


The facts of record show that the proposed acquisition by the 
Consolidated Company of the physical properties of the constituent 
companies would result in numerous economies, would facilitate the 
financing of the several properties, and is desirable for many other 
reasons. It is in line with the established policy of the Pennsylvania, 
which through the process of consolidation, merger, acquisition, etc., 
has gradually reduced the number of separate corporations embraced 
in its system from about 600 to 69 performing transportation service. 
The evidence shows that this simplification of the Pennsylvania’s 
corporate structure is in the public interest. If the Consolidated 
Company acquires the properties of the constituent companies, as 
proposed, it will be necessary for it to operate the properties of the 
Manufacturers Company until operation thereof is taken over by 
the Pennsylvania. 

Counsel for the applicant advise that there is no present need for 
authority to issue the 31,000 shares of stock above mentioned and 
state that authority is only desired to issue the 284,100 shares in ex- 
change for the shares of stock of the constituent companies. The 
representations of counsel will be considered _a withdrawal of the 
application to issue the 31,000 shares of stock. The agreement of con- 
solidation provides that the Consolidated Company shall assume and 
be responsible for the payment of the bonded indebtedness, and all 
other lawful indebtedness, liens, charges and claims against the sev- 
eral conStituent companies. Nothing in this report or in our order 
to be entered herein is to be construed as authorizing the Consolidated 
Company to assume any obligation or liability in respect of the secur- 
ities of the constituent companies. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 2561, the Commission has suspended from 
December 12 and later dates until April 11 schedules as pub- 
lished in various tariffs published by Glenn. The suspended 
schedules propose to establish a rule governing minimum Car- 
load weights on traffic between points in southern territory that 
is dependent upon the marked capacity of car, to the effect that 
charges will be assessed on the basis of the capacity of the car 
furnished by the carrier rather than on the minimum applicable 
to the car ordered by the shipper, which will result in increased 
charges in instances where larger cars than ordered are sup- 
plied and not loaded to minimum weight, as named in tariff, for 
the car furnished. 

In I. and S. No. 2562, the Commission has suspended from 
December 12 until April 11 schedules as published in Leland’s 
I. C. C. No. 1790, and supplement No. 1 to I. C. C. No. A-1790. 
The suspended schedules propose to establish specific commodity 
rates on grain, grain products and hay and articles taking same 
rates, carloads, between points in Oklahoma and Texas in lieu 
of the present distance scale rates applicable on this traffic. 
The proposed revision would have resulted in both increased 
and reduced rates. The following will serve to illustrate: 


TO FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Present Proposed 
From Wheat Corn Wheat Corn 
RE SG, Aesacneweee es cdew<eweeawewie® 27 241% 28 25% 
RS Se eres ee ee 24 21% 27 2414 
GCkinhoma Clty, GGiiidc cccicvcsicveccos 21 19 20 18 


PIG IRON REDUCTION ALLOWED 


The Commission has refused to suspend the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and Norfolk & Western tariffs proposing a reduction in 
rates on pig iron, from southern Ohio furnace points, to Louis- 
ville and points in Indiana north of the Ohio, as requested by 
the Louisville & Nashville and the Southern. The reduction, 
from $3.38 to $2.65 per ton, became effective December 15. (See 
Traffic World, November 12, p. 1399.) 

A. P. Gilbert, freight traffic manager for the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, in a letter to the Commission later than the protest of 
A. R. Smith, of the Louisville & Nashville, figured that the 
southern Ohio furnaces were able to get their pig iron to Lou- 
isville at a cost of $2.19 per long ton, the cost consisting of 
$1.93 for the barge service and 26 cents for switching and other 
terminal services at the ports of destination. Others figured 
the cost at $2.48 per ton. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Town of Farmington, Town of New Durham and Town 
of Alton have been permitted to intervene in Finance No. 5101, 
application of Boston & Maine Railroad for certificate permit- 
ting the abandonment of a portion of its so-called Lakeport 
branch. 

The G. H. Mead Company, Escanaba Paper Company, Fort 
William Paper Company, Ltd., and The Spanish River Pulp & 
Paper Mills, Ltd., have been permitted to intervene in No. 
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17404, Express Publishing Company vs. Galveston, Harrisburg & 
San Antonio. 

Blaz Ruzic has been permitted to intervene in No. 17343, 
Mobile Chamber of Commerce and Business League et al. vs. 
Muscle Shoals, Birmingham & Pensacola, W. D. Hardeson, re- 
ceiver, et al. 

The Commission has extended the effective date of the, or- 
ders.of October 10, in a supplemental order to No. 15858 (and 
Sub. Nos. 1 and 2), Mississippi Railroad Commission and Rush 
H. Knox, Attorney-General, vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al., and 
related cases, from January 16 to March 2, 1926. 

The Mayor and City Council of the City of Kelso, Cowlitz 
County, Wash., have been permitted to intervene in finance No. 
5182, In the matter of the application of the Northern Pacific, 
Great Northern, and Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Company for authority to operate certain of their joint passenger 
trains over the track of the Longview, Portland and Northern, 
between the stations of Olequa and Longview Junction. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company has been permitted 
to intervene in Valuation No. 670, in re valuation of Birmingham 
& Southeastern Railway Company. 

The Wisconsin Traffic Association has been permitted to 
intervene in No. 17404, Express Publishing Company vs. Galves- 
ton, Harrisburg & San Antonio et al. 

The Peyton Packing Company and El Paso Freight Bureau 
have been permitted to intervene in No. 14190, American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association vs. Santa Fe. 


ADDITIONAL COAL RATES 


The substantive part of supplemental order No. 11, in No. 
15006, the so-called anthracite rate investigation, authorizing 
rates from shipping points in the Kanawha district, upon five 
days’ notice, is as follows: 


It is ordered, That Supplemental order No. 10 of November 28, 
1925, be, and it is hereby, amended so as to include among the 
points of origin from which bases for rates on bituminous coal, in 
carloads, to New England and middle Atlantic states are prescribed 
in said supplemental order, all mines on the Winifrede Railroad 
and the Kanawha Central ilway in the Kanawha district and all 
mines in the Kanawha district at points on the New York Central 
Railroad, Plymouth to Gauley Bridge, W. Va., inclusive, including 
points on the Smithers Creek Branch, rates on the prescribed bases 
to be maintained and applied over the following routes: 

Route From Mines To Route 

No. Served by the Destinations on the 

44 New York Central All destinations em- 
braced in routes Nos. 
1 to 41, inclusive, 
prescribed in supple- 
mental order No. 10. 


New York Central to 
Gauley Bridge or 
Gauley, W. Va.; be- 
yond same as routes 
Nos. 1 to 41, inclu- 


sive, prescribed in 
supplemental order 
No. 10. 


45 Winifrede Railroad All 


o. 10. 
Winifrede R. R. to 
Railway. 


Winifrede Junction, 
W. Va.; beyond same 
as Route No. 44. 


destinations em- 
braced in routes Nos. 
to 41, inclusive, 
prescribed in supple- 
mental order No. 10. 
46 Kanawha Central All destinations em- Kanawha Central Rail- 
braced in routes Nos. way to  Brounland, 
1 to 41, inclusive, W. Va.; beyond same 
prescribed in supple- as Route No. 44. 
mental order No. 10. 


Supplemental order No. 12, making changes in routes, is 
as follows: 


It is ordered, That routes Nos. 8 and 9 prescribed in supplemental 
order No. 10 of November 28, 1925, be, and they are hereby, changed 
to read as follows: 

Route From Mines 
No. Served by the 


To 
Destinations on the 
8 Chesapeake Cc 


Route 
R. of N. J. north C. & O., Durbin, W. 


Ohio; Kanawha, and east of and in- M. Shippensburg, 
Glen Jean & cluding Whitings, N. Pa., Reading Co., 
Eastern; Sewell J. Allentown, C. R. R. 
Valley; and of N. J 
Greenbrier & 
Eastern. 

9 Chesapeake & C.R.R. of N. J. south C. & O., Potomac 


Ohio; Kanawha, of Whitings, N J. Yard B. & O., Phil- 


Glen Jean & adelphia, Pa., Atlan- 
Eastern; Sewell tic City R. R., Wins- 
Valley and low Junction, N. J., 
Greenbrier & Sh. &. st N 
Eastern. 


It is further ordered, That route No. 25 prescribed in said sup- 
plemental order No. 10, be, and it is hereby, eliminated, and that 
an additional route be, and it is hereby, added to become effective 
on or before December 31, 1925, as follows: 

Route From Mines To 
No. Served by the Destinations on the Route 
9-A Chesapeake & C. R. R. of J.. C. & O., Durbin, W. 


Ohio; Kanawha, south of Whitings, M., Shippensburg, 
Glen Jean & IN. de Pa., Reading Co., 
Eastern; Sewell Port Richmond, Phil- 
Valley; and adelphia, Float, 
Greenbrier & Camden, N. d., At- 
Eastern. 


lantic City R. R., 
Winslow, Junction, 
nN. 2, C. Roi Be 
N. J. 


In a report on the Commission’s hearing in the so-called 
anthracite investigation, Traffic World, November 28, p. 1275, 
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the words Bluefield, W. Va., appear. Clearfield, Pa., wag in. 
tended. The point of the testimony that was being given by 
J. T. Carbine, a witness for the Pennsylvania, was that that even 
the nearest sources of soft coal supply, Clearfield being one of 
them, were 200 miles or more farther from Boston than anthracite 
coal and that obtaining soft coal from remote districts, such 
as the New River and Pocahontas districts, would cause an 
enormous waste of railroad transportation and, consequently, of 
car supply. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL NOTES 


With Commissioner Eastman dissenting, the Commission, by 
division No. 4, has authorized the Illinois Central to assume 
obligation and liability in respect of $9,240,000 of Illinois Centra] 
equipment trust certiificates, to be sold at not less than 97 and 
accrued dividends, the proceeds to be used in connection with 
the procurement of equipment. Mr. Eastman, in such Cases, 
has been dissenting, because no provision for competitive bid- 
ding sale of the notes has been required. He did not set forth 
his views in this case, however. 


DANGEROUS ARTICLES RULES 


The Commission, in No. 3666, in the matter of regulations 
for the transportatin of explosives and other dangerous articles 
by freight and express, has appointed a hearing on that subject, 
before Director W. P. Bartel, January 6, for the taking of testi- 
mony on changes in the rules and regulations proposed by the 
Bureau of Explosives of the American Railway Association. The 
changes proposed relate chiefly to packing and marking of 
detonating fusees, special fireworks, inflammable solids and oxi- 
dizing materials, preparation and packing dangerous articles 
other than explosives, inflammable liquids (red label), inflam- 
mable solids (yellow label), leaking tank cars and shipping con- 
tainer specifications. 


CLINCHFIELD LEASE CASE 


The Commission, by a supplemental order in Finance Docket 
No. 3131, Clinchfield Railway Lease, has extended until Feb- 
ruary 1, 1926, the time within which the Louisville & Nashville 
shall file an application for authority to construct proposed con- 
nections between its McRoberts line and its Harlan county 
branch, on the one hand, and the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio, on 
the other, in accord with the Commission’s decision in the case. 
The carrier asked for the extension of time. 


Cc. & O. EQUIPMENT NOTES 


With Commissioner Eastman dissenting, the Commission, 
through division 4, has authorized the Chesapeake & Ohio to 
issue and sell $4,920,000 of 414 per cent equipment trust cer- 
tificates at not less than 96.89 per cent of par and accrued divi- 
dends. Proceeds from the sale will be used in connection with 
the purchase of 75 locomotives, 100 caboose cars and other equip- 
ment at an estimated cost of $6,220,764. The report said no 
arrangements for the sale of the certificates had been made, but 
that the company said that in no event would they be sold at 
less than 96.89. 


TELEPHONE MERGER AUTHORIZED 


The Commission, by division No. 4, in finance docket No. 
5159, mimeographed, has authorized the Commonwealth Tele- 
phone Company to acquire the properties of the Merchants Tele- 
phone Co., on a finding that such acquisition would be of advan- 
tage to the persons to whom service was to be rendered and in 
the public interest. The acquiring company owns and operates 
a telephone system in Susquehanna, Lackawanna, Luzerne, 
Wyoming, Bradford and Sullivan counties, Pennsylvania. The 
Merchants owns and operates a system in all the counties men- 
tioned other than Sullivan. Duplicate exchanges, the Commis- 
sion said, were operated at nine points and 348 stations were 
duplicated, the Commonwealth having 2,436 subscriber stations 
and the Merchants 2,094 stations. No objection, the Commission 


said, to the grant of a certificate permitting the unification had 
been presented. 


GUARANTY CERTIFICATE 


The Commission has certified to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, under section 209 of the transportation act, that $11,602.01 
is due the Port Bolivar Iron Ore Railway Company in final 
settlement. The Commission has heretofore certified an advance 
payment of $4,000 to the carrier, making the total for the guar- 
anty period $15,602. 


ACQUISITION APPLICATION 


The Panhandle & Santa Fe has applied for authority to 
acquire control, by lease, of the South Plains & Santa Fe, whose 
lines include approximately 166 miles, having principal termini 
at Crosbyton, Seagraves and Bledsoe, Tex. The applicant now 
controls the lines under lease expiring in 1927. 
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MACKLEY RECOMMENDS DISMISSAL 


Attorney-Examiner Arthur R. Mackley has recommended the 
dismissal of No. 16497, Burlington Shippers’ Association et al. 
ys. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al. on a finding that the 
rates on canned goods, carloads, from points in Illinois Freight 
Association territory, to Burlington, Davenport, Dubuque and 
Keokuk, Ia., and to Hannibal, Mo., the latter west-bank Missis- 
sippi River points, also in Illinois Freight Association territory, 
are not unreasonable. He said the Commission should further 
find that the relationship of rates between the points stated and 
between the same points of origin and Chicago, Peoria and 
St. Louis, the three being also in the same territory, did not 
subject the Iowa points and Hannibal to undue prejudice and 
disadvantage, or to give Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis an undue 
preference and advantage. 

The points of origin, all in Illinois, named in the complaint, 
are Bloomington, Chenoa, Chicago, El Paso, Eureka, Freeport, 
Gibson City, Hoopeston, Milford, Normal, Onarga, Paxton, Pon- 
tiac, Princeville, Rochelle, Sycamore, Warrensburg and Wash- 
ington. The complainants are west bank associations and sixteen 
wholesale grocery corporations. They alleged that the rates 
on canned goods from the Illinois Freight Association territory 
points of origin named, to the river cities, were unreasonable, 
and that the relationship of the rates from the Illinois territory 
to the river cities, on the one hand, and from the Illinois terri- 
tory to Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis on the other, subjected 
the river cities to undue prejudice and disadvantage and gave 
Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis undue preference and advantage. 

Canned goods, the examiner said, were rated fifth, 36,000 
minimum, in both Official and Illinois Classifications, but that 
canned goods moved largely on commodity rates, minimum 30,000 
pounds in Illinois territory, including the river cities, Chicago 
Peoria and St. Louis. Some of the commodity rates, he said, 
were lower, some higher and some approximated fifth class. 
The complainants’ prayer, he said, was for a maximum basis of 
80 per cent of fifth, the maximum basis in Illinois and Western 
Trunk Line territories on cereal beverages, including carbonated 
waters, ginger ale, etc., all also rated fifth. The complainants, 
the examiner said, were willing to have the minimum raised 
to 40,000 pounds, provided that the minimum was made to govern 
all commodity rates on canned goods in Illinois territory. 

Mackley found great variations in the rates on the com- 
modity in question. He said the complainants sought primarily 
a reduction of their rates to 80 per cent of fifth. He said that 
if 80 per cent was not reasonable from Illinois canning points 
to the river cities as he found, it afforded no reasonable basis 
for the removal of any undue preference in the relationship of 
the rates to those river cities and to Chicago, Peoria and St. 
Louis, by requiring its application to all of those points. An 
alternative would be to make fifth class the common basis to 
all’those points. He said the complainants sought primarily a 
reduction to 80 per cent of fifth class rather than an alternative 
order for removal of any undue preference that might be com- 
plied with in that way. He said the record did not define 
clearly the existence or extent of any undue preference between 
various origin and destination points. 


STATE RULE REASONABLE 


A proposal that the Commission require the carriers to apply 
a rule as to interstate traffic like or similar to the one prescribed 
by the legislative enactment in Missouri, has been made by Ex- 
aminer Myron Witters, in No. 16729, Southwestern Milling Com- 
pany vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al. He said the Com- 
mission should find reasonable a tariff rule permitting stopping 
of shipments of grain and grain products, in transit, for partial 
unloading, from Kansas City, Mo., to points in Missouri, in com- 
pliance with legislative enactment, and find failure of the carriers 
to apply such a rule in connection with shipments from Kansas 
City, Kan., to be unduly preferential of shippers from Kansas 
City, Mo., and unduly prejudicial to interstate commerce and 
unduly preferential of intrastate commerce. 

_ The complainant is a wheat miller at Kansas City, Kan. It 
Said the withholding of a privilege to stop shipments for partial 
unloading placed it at a disadvantage. Prior to the enactment 
of a Missouri statute it said its shipments into Missouri averaged 
about 45,000 barrels of flour a year and that since that enactment 
its shipments had fallen to between 18,000 and 19,000 barrels. 
Witters, in part, said: 


,. The privilege of stopping in transit to partly unload or load is in 
effect in Western Trunk Line territory on various commodities such 
as fruit, binder twine. dipping solutions, fresh and salted meats, pack- 
ing house products, horses and mules, silos and agricultural imple- 
ments, but not on grain and grain products. A grain and seed cir- 
cular, published by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, provides for 
Stopping in transit to finish unloading wheat, corn, rye and oats at 
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points in Wisconsin and Minnesota, and also provides for stopping in 
transit for partial loading or unloading of grain and seeds at certain 
so-called intermediate points in Missouri. The privilege of stopping 
for partial unloading is allowed on grain and grain products generally 
by all lines in Central Freight Association territory, including Illinois. 
The privilege in question is likewise applicable on grain and grain 
products intrastate in Oklahoma and Arkansas, and on grain and 
grain products interstate at stations on the Kansas, Oklahoma & 
Gulf in the states of Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas, and on interstate 
traffic at stations on the Jonesboro, Lake City & Eastern in Arkansas. 
The charge for each stop in. connection with the transit privilege in 
the territories other than Missouri is generally $6.30 per car. 

The Commission should find that the tariff rule of defendants 
published in accordance with legislative enactment of the state of 
Missouri permitting the stopping of shipments of grain and grain 
products in transit for partial unloading applicable to shipments from 
Kansas City, Mo., to points in Missouri is and for the future will be 
reasonable; that the failure of defendants to apply such tariff rule 
from Kansas City, Kan., to points in Missouri is and for the future 
will be unduly prejudicial to shippers from Kansas City, Kan., and 
unduly prejudicial to interstate commerce and unduly preferential to 
intrastate commerce; and that such undue prejudice should be re- 
moved by extending the application of such rule to apply from Kan- 
sas City, Kan., to points in Missouri. The rule should also be ex- 
tended to apply from Atchison, Kan., to points in Missouri. 


« 


ADA RATES RECOMMENDED 


Assistant Chief Examiner Charles F. Gerry, in No. 16327, 
Texas Portland Cement Company vs. Arkansas Western et al., 
said the Commission should find the carload rates on cement 
from Harrys and Eagle Ford, Tex., to interstate destinations 
in Oklahoma and Texas unduly prejudicial in comparison with 
rates from Ada, Okla., to Texas points. He said the rates 
should be found unduly preferential of Ada, and shippers there- 
from to the extent the rates from the Texas points exceeded 
or may exceed the rates contemporaneously maintained for like 
distances from Ada to points in Texas. 

Rates on cement from Ada to central and northern Texas 
points, Gerry said, were before the Commission in Oklahoma 
Portland Cement Co. vs. M. K. T., 27 I. C. C. 101 and that in 
that case it was found that rates from Ada to Texas points 
should not be higher than the rates contemporaneously main- 
tained for equal distances from Harrys and Eagle Ford to des- 
tinations in Oklahoma. He said the record indicated that the 
northbound and southbound operating conditions in this territory 
were substantially similar, and if anything, warranted cheaper 
northbound rates because the prevailing volume of traffic was 
southbound. He said it might be fairly said that the present 
situation was violative of the spirit of the Commission’s finding 
in the case hereinbefore mentioned wherein he said it was the 
evident intention to place southbound rates from Ada to Texas 
destinations and the northbound rates from Harrys and Eagle 
Ford to points in Oklahoma on an equal basis. 


BATTING DROSS RATE 


Examiner EH. H. Kerwin has recommended the dismissal of 
No. 16953, Western Paper Makers’ Chemical Company vs. Gulf 
& Ship Island et al., on a finding that a combination rate of 34.5 
cents on batting dross, carloads, from Mangum, Miss., to Pensa- 
cola, Fla., is not unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory or unduly 
prejudicial. The dross is the cotton batting with rosin adhering 
to it, discradded after no longer usable for straining the melted 
rosin at the crude stills in the woods. A process has been found 
for recovering the rosin adhering to the batting. The complaint, 
the examiner said, was based largely upon the low content of 
rosin obtained from the dross. The complainant, he said, urged 
that that low recovery resulted in unduly high freight charges 
on the rosin actually obtained from the dross, as compared with 
the rates on rosin. He said the-spread in rates was not governed 
by the percentage of waste between the batting dross and the 
rosin recovered therefrom, but by the transportation character- 
istics of the commodity shipped. 


OLD BARREL RATES id 


Attorney-Examiner Disque has recommended the dismissal 
of No. 16835, Liberty Cooperage & Lumber Company. vs. Louis- 
ville & Nashville et al., on a finding that rates charged on old, 
second-hand barrels, in carloads, from Cynthiana and Poindexter, 
Ky., to Rochester and Syracuse, N. Y., are not unreasonable, un- 
justly discriminatory, unduly prejudicial or violative of the long- 
and-short-haul rule of section 4. He said action should be de- 
ferred on the fourth section application for permission to con- 
tinue lower rates on such barrels from Lexington, Louisville and 
Winchester than from Cynthiana, Poindexter and other interme- 
diate points, pending disposition of the southern and eastern 
class rate cases. To deny relief, he said, probably would cause 


a big change in the adjustment, without, however, bringing it 
into harmony with what may result from those class rate cases. 
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MUST FIND ACTUAL VALUE 


Tne Commission has received a copy of the opinion of the 
federal court for the southern division of the southern district 
of California, in No. H-44-T, Los Angeles and Salt Lake Railroad 
Company vs. the United States of America, and Intertsate Com- 
merce Commission and the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
the two last mentioned being intervening defendants, in whith 
the court enjoined the enforcement of the order of the Commis- 
sion fixing the final value, “for rate-making purposes,” of the 
property of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake at $45,000,000. It 


claimed a value of more than $70,000,000 as of the valuation 
date. 


The railroad company appealed to the court for an injunc- 
tion. It put before the court additional testimony. Thereupon 
the court, in compliance with the statute, transmitted the addi- 
tional evidence to the Commission for such action as the testi- 
mony would require, with an admonition to the Commission 


requiring it to make a report on the additional evidence within 
six months. 


After considering the additional testimony, the Commission 
returned the matter to the court with a report declining to make 
any material change in its value. 

Most of the opinion of the court consists of copies of the 
sections of the valuation statute, the reports of the Commis- 
sion and other record matter of that sort. Beginning its dis- 
cussion of the merits, the court, composed of Circuit Judge Ross 
and District Judges James and McCormick, said no one, of 
course, contended or pretended that the court was charged with 
the duty or had any power to fix the value of the property of 
the railroad company upon which rates were to be authorized 
to be fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. With both 
those duties the Commission alone, it said, was charged, the 
judicial power only being conferred upon the courts to suspend, 


enjoin, or annul its action in proper cases. In part, Judge Ross, 
the organ of the court, said: 


We think it obvious from the supplemental report of the 
Commission, which has been above set out, that it gave no effect 
to any of that additional evidence given before the court and by 
it certified to the Commission as required by the statute. We 
must, therefore, decide the case upon the whole record as pre- 
sented to us. 

The additional evidence that was introduced by the petitioner 
before this court not only tended to show, but, in our opinion, 
conclusively shows that the value of the railroad company’s prop- 
erty used in its transportation business on June 30, 1914, was 
greatly in excess of its final valuation fixed by the Commission 
as of that date and as fixed in its supplemental reports. 


The reports of the Commission, we think, clearly show that 
its action was based upon the view that the property of the rail- 
road company in question has more than one kind of value. And, 
in our opinion, that view constituted its fundamental error, and 
consists in its failure to do what the statute in express and, as 
we think, clear and unmistakable terms, authorized and required 
it to do as the basis upon which to fix the rates to be charged 
by the railroad company, that is to say, the true actual value 
of all the property of the company at the time used in its trans- 
portation business. 

It is apparent from the supplemental report of the Commis- 
sion that it attached no importance to the new evidence that was 
introduced before this court and subsequently certified to it for 
its consideration, for in its supplemental report, as will have 
been seen, it expressly states: “Our consideration of the evidence 
certified to us by the court leads us to the conclusion that we 
should make no change or modification in the determination of 
the value of the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad 
caer which we announced in our report and order of June 7, 

We think the Commission was no more authorized to fix the 
value of the property at less than its. true actual value than it 
would have had to have fixed it at a greater value. It will be 
readily seen from an inspection of the provisions of the valuation 
act that the Commission is in express terms required to, among 
other things, “investigate, ascertain and report the value of all 
of the propertty owned or used by every common carrier subject 
to the provisions” of the act and that it in express terms de- 
clares that “such investigation shall show the value of the prop- 
erty of every common carrier as a whole, and separately the 
value of its property in each of the several states and territories 
and the District of Columbia classified and in detail.” 


Elaborate provisions are made for the ascertainment of such 
value, including tentative valuations, notices of which are re- 
quired to be given and the carrier afforded an opportunity to 
contest such preliminary valuation or valuations. “If after hear- 
ing any protest of such tentative valuation under the provisions 
of this act,” proceeds the statute, “the Commission shall be of 
the opinion that its valuation should not become final, it shall 
make stch changes as may be necessary and shall issue an order 
making such corrected tentative valuation final as of the date 
thereof. All final valuations by the Commission and the classifi- 
cation thereof shall be published and shall be prima facie evidence 
of the value of the property in all proceedings under the act to 
regulate commerce as of the date of the fixing thereof, and in all 
judicial proceedings for the enforcement of the act approved Feb- 
ruary fourth, eighteen hundred and eighty-seven, commonly known 
as ‘the act to regulate commerce,’ and the various acts amendatory 
thereof, and in all judicial proceedings brought to enjoin, set aside, 
annul, or suspend, in whole or in part, any order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission.” And by section fifteen-a, paragraph 4, of 
the act of February 28, 1920 (41 St., pp. 488, 489), Congress spe- 
cifically declares that for “rate making purposes”’—the ultimate 
aim of all of the other statutory provisions herein referred to— 
the Commission shall give due consideration to all the elements 
of value recognized by the law of the land, and shall give to the 
property investment account of the carriers only that considera- 
tion which under such law (of the land) it is entitled to in estab- 
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lishing values for rate-making purposes—concluding the section 
with the express declaration that “Whenever pursuant to section 
19-a of this act the value of the railway property of any carrier 
held for and used in the service of transportation has been final] 
ascertained, the value so ascertained shall be deemed by the Com- 
mission to be the value thereof” for the purpose of determining 
the aggregate value of the property of a group of carriers au- 
thorized to be created by the Commission. 

In no place in any of the statutes bearing upon the question 
do we find even an implication of any authority on the part of the 
Commission to find that any of the property of any common car- 
rier used in its transportation business has two kinds of value. 
It is the true actual value of such property, and that only, as we 
think, that the statutes in question authorize and require the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to ascertain and fix; and that, 
it is obvious, it has not done. 

By the well-established “law of the land” public bodies 
charged with the duty of fixing rates to be charged by corpora- 
tions or individuals for the furnishing of water to the public for 
irrigation, domestic, or other useful purposes, are required to 
investigate, ascertain and determine, as a basis for the rates au- 
thorized be charged therefor, the true actual value of the property 
used in such business at the time the rates are authorized to be 
charged. It was so decided by the Circuit Court of the United 
States for the Southern District of California in the case of San 
Diego Land & Town Co. vs. City of National City, 74 Fed. 79, and 
San Diego Land & Town Co. vs. Jasper, 110 Fed. 702, respectively 
affirmed by the Supreme Court of the United States in 174 U. S. 
739, and 189 U. S. 430 (439). That remains a part of the “law of 
the land.” 

Congress not only in effect approved and made applicable to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission that law, by in express terms 
declaring that the action of the said Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in ascertaining and fixing the value of the property of 
the transportation companies as a basis for the fixing of rates 
to be charged by them, should be governed by the law of the land, 
but by further expressly declaring, as has been seen, that the 
said Commission should fix its value, not for any one particular 
purpose, but its value, that is to say, its real value, at the time 
of the fixing of the rates authorized to be charged for such service. 

We, therefore, see no escape from the conclusion and judg- 
ment to which we have come, which is, that the orders of the 
Commission fixing the valuations complained of by the petitioner 
be and they are hereby annulled, and the said Interstate Com- 


merce Commission is hereby enjoined from in any wise enforcing 
them. 


“TENTATIVE VALUATION REPORTS 


The Brooksville Railroad Company, as of June 30, 1918, total 
owned, $85,000; total used, $89,700. 

The Eucliid Railroad Company, as of June 30, 1918, wholly 
owned and used property, $29,061. 

Georgia Southwestern & Gulf Railroad Company, as of June 
30, 1918, total owned, $9,700; total used, $459,700. 

Rahway Valley Company, as of June 30, 1917, total owned, 
$5,495; total used, $274,256. 

Rahway Valley Railroad Company, as of June 30, 1917, total 
owned but not used, $256,098. 

Susquehanna River and Western Railroad Company, as of 
June 30, 1917, wholly owned and used, $190,832. 


FINAL VALUATIONS 


The Commission, in valuation docket No. 502, Prescott & 
Northwestern, opinion No. B-118, 103 I. C. C. 484-99, has found 
the final value, for rate-making purposes, of the property of that 
railroad company, owned and used for common carrier purposes, 
as of June 30, 1916, to be $350,120 and of property used but not 
owned, $32. The carrier filed a protest, but did not appear or 
file anything in support of its protest. The railroad property 
is in Arkansas, the line extending from Prescott to Highlands, a 
distance of something more than 31 miles. 


In valuation docket No. 319, Natchez, Columbia & Mobile 
Railroad Company, opinion No. B-123, 103 I. C. C. 547-62, the 
Commission has found the final value, for rate-making purposes, 
of the property of that carrier, owned and used for common 
carrier purposes, as of June 30, 1916, to be $389,436 and of prop- 
erty used, but not owned, $86,100. The Illinois Central, owner of 
the property used, a stretch of about five miles of track, and the 
carrier the property of which was involved, protested. The 
Commission found and corrected some seemingly immaterial 
errors, but declined to change the general features of the tenta- 
tive valuation. The railroad company owns and operates a line 
from Norfield to Tilton, Miss., a distance of something less than 


30 miles, of which it owns 29.45 miles. It leases 5.309 miles from 
the Illinois Central. , 





PEORIA SWITCHING CASE 


The Supreme Court of the United States this week in No. 
767, Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Company vs. Peoria & 
Pekin Union Railway, granted a motion of the Peoria & Pekin 
Union, the appellee, to advance and transfer the case to the 
summary docket. The court assigned the case for argument on 
Monday, March 15, after the case heretofore assigned for that 
day. The appellee, in its motion, said the case involved a bill to 
enforce an “alleged order” of the Commission in Minneapolis & 
St. Louis vs. Peoria & Pekin Union, 68 I. C. C. 412, and that un- 
der lower court orders the appellee was required to do switching 
for the Minneapolis & St. Louis without compensation. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Pulishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


“Transportation Service” and “Switching or Transfer Service” 
Defined: 

(Court of Appeals of Kentucky.) ‘Transportation service” 
is one which requires no other service to complete shipper’s ob- 
ject, while “switching or transfer servcie” is one which precedes 
or follows transportation service, regardless of whether or not it 
involves use of portion of carrier’s main line or that of another. 
(Andrews Steel Co. vs. Davis, Director-General of Railroads, 276 
S. W. Rep. 148.) 

Movement of Cars Held “Transportation Service,” and Carrier 
Not Entitled to Car Rental in Addition to Published Rate: 
Carrier’s movement of loaded cars, containing freight ship- 

ments between two companies located about a mile apart, in 
yard limits, held a “transportation service,” and not a switching 
service, and carrier not entitled to recover car rental charge for 
such service in excess of published rate denominated a “switch- 
ing charge.”—Ibid. 

Though carrier may take separate and additional charge for 
service (that is, accessorial to transportation service), it may not 
make such charge for one of necessary elements of that service. 
—Ibid. 

e Ky. St., Sec. 816, declaring carrier charging more than just 
rate for various services therein designated shall be guilty of 
extortion, held not to legalize charge for services therein enum- 
erated in addition to regular charge for transportation service.— 
Ibid. 

Published tariff is binding only if published as law requires, 
and publication of car rental charge to be made in addition of 
charge for transportation service held not to legalize it.—Ibid. 
Conviction for Presenting Fradulent Claims for Damages Sus- 


tainable, Where Shown Defendant Was Consignee Named in 

Bill of Lading: 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit.) In a prosecu- 
tion for presenting false and fradulent claims for damages sus- 
tained in interstate shipment of coal, where indictment was on 
several counts, conviction sustainable, where defendant was 
shown to be consignee named in bill of lading as to one or more 
of charges, and whether or not he was consignee, within mean- 
ing of Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 10, par. 3 (Comp. St., Sec. 
8574), as to other charges, need not be determined. (Michael vs. 
United States, 7 Fed. Rep. (2nd) 865.) 

Act to Regulate Commerce Applicable to Shipment from One 
Point to Another in State Via Another State: - 

Where freight passed from Southern Illinois into Indiana and 
back to Illinois, it was “interstate commerce,” and act to regu- 
late commerce was applicable.—Ibid. 


Testimony as to Price of Coal by Bookkeeper Not Prejudicial: 

In a prosecution for presenting false claims for damages in 
shipping coal, evidence by bookkeeper of coal company as to 
price of coal was not prejudicial; amount of claim being unim- 
portant, and actual purchase price of coal being conclusively 
established, in view of other testimony.—Ibid. 


Whether Accused Prejudiced by Charge Can Only Be Ascertained 
by Examination of Entire Charge: 

Whether accused is prejudiced by any particular language 
in charge of court can only be ascertained by an examination of 
entire charge, and, where bill of exceptions did not contain all 
instructions given, appellate court is unable to say whether or 
not defendant was prejudiced.—lIbid. 

Accused, declining to take witness stand, entitled to state- 
ment from court that his failure to testify is not to be construed 
against him.—Ibid. 

Where court gave requested charge that failure of accused 
to testify should not be construed against him, but further in- 
structed that such failure to testify did not impair effect of un- 
contradicted facts, such instruction was not erroneous.—Ibid. 

Where there was a conviction on one count free from error, 
and sentence was sustainable thereunder, the sufficiency of an- 
other count in the indictment need not be considered.—Ibid. 
Orders Fixing Rates Held Not Retroactive, and Shipper Could 

Not Recover Difference Between Rates as Excess Charges 

for Shipments Made Between Effective Dates Thereof: 

(Supreme Court of Washington.) Where original order of 
department of public works fixed rates on intrastate shipments of 
certain wood on basis of 128 cubic feet per cord, and later in 
Supplementary order fixed basis on 192 cubic feet per cord, such 
orders were not retroactive, but prospective, and shipper who 
shipped wood between effective dates of such orders could not in 
reparation proceedings, under Laws 1921, p. 336, recover differ- 
ence between what he was charged on 128-foot basis and what 
charge would have been on 192-foot basis, inasmuch as, at time 
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of shipment, rates on 128-foot basis were lawful and standard. 

(Northern Pac. Ry. Co. vs. Department of Public Works et al., 

240 Pac. Rep. 362.) 

Statute Relative to Refund for Overcharges Held to Be Re- 
stricted to Overcharges of Tariff Rates, and Not for Rates 
Alleged to Be Unfair, Unjust or Unreasonable: 

In a proceeding to recover overcharges on shipments of 
wood, complainant’s contention that, in view of Rem. Comp. Stat. 
Sec. 10345, 10434, a rate in order to be lawful must not only be 
the rate found in tariff of carrier on file, but must also be fair, 
reasonable, and sufficient, held without merit, in view of indica- 
tion in section 10434 that refunds were to restricted to over- 
charges on tariff rates lawfully fixed.—Ibid. 

Rem. Comp. Stat., Sec. 10434, providing that director of pub- 
lic works shall have power to determine amount of charge in 
excess of lawful rate in force at time shipment made, or “which 
may thereafter be declared to be the legal rate which should be 
applied to the services rendered,” held not to authorize depart- 
ment to award reparations for charges made under established 
order of department, simply because a later order of the depart- 
ment fixed a lower rate.—Ibid. 

Alleged Prior Practice with Respect to Rates for Shipment of 
Wood Were Immaterial Where Order of Department Fixed 
Rates: 

In an action under Rem. Comp. Stat., Sec. 10433, to recover 
alleged excess charge in shipment of wood, held that, where or- 
der of department of public works had fixed the rate for the 
shipment of such award, the alleged prior practice or custom 
relative thereto was immaterial.—Ibid. 


Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


At Common Law, Connecting Common Carrier, in Interstate 
Commerce, Is Liable for Damages Occurring on Its Line 
from Negligence: 

(Supreme Court of Minnesota.) Under the common law, a 
connecting common Carrier, engaged in interstate commerce, is 
liable for damages to goods occurring on its line as a result of 
its negligence, but, in such a case, the burden of proof is upon 
the plaintiff to show that the damage occurred while the ship- 
ment was being transported over such carrier’s line. Hansen- 
Peterson Co. vs. Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 205 N. W. 
Rep. 605.) 

Carmack-Cummins Amendment Held Not to Abrogate Common- 
law Rule as to Liability of Intermediate or Connecting 
Carriers: 

By the Carmack-Cummins Amendment (U. S. Comp. St., Sec. 
8604a, 8604aa), the initial carrier, with cortain exceptions, is 
made liable for any damages occurring either on its own line or 
on the line of any of the connecting carriers, but the remedy 
given shippers under such amendment does not abrogate the 
rt rule as to intermediate or connecting carriers.— 
Ibid. 

Presumption Arises That Condition of Goods When Delivered 
Initial Carrier Continued Same Down to Time of Delivery 
to Delivering Carrier: 

The condition in which goods were delivered to the initial 
carrier having been shown, the presumption arises that the goods 
continued in the same condition down to the time of their deliv- 
ery to the carrier, completing the transportation.—Ibid. 


DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY 
Director-General, Accepting Proceeds of Shipment, Without Offer- 
ing to Return Them for Three Years, Not Entitled to 

Peremptory Instruction Against Consignee: 

(Supreme Court of Mississippi, Division B.) Where the 
Director-General operating a railroad company agrees with the 
consignee of the shipment that the goods are in damaged condi- 
tion and may be sold by the consignee for the account of the 
Director-General, and accepts the proceeds of such sale, without 
offer to return such proceeds for a space of three years, it is not 
entitled to a peremptory instruction against the consignee suing 
for the value of the shipment. (Bew vs. Davis, Director-General 
of Railroads, 105 Sou. Rep. 760.) 

Issue as to Condition of Shipment and Whether There Was Un- 
reasonable Delay Should Be Submitted to Jury: 

Where the evidence is conflicting as to the condition of the 
shipment and as to whether there was unreasonable delay in 
such shipment, the issue involved as to such matters should be 
submitted to the jury under proper instructions.—Ibid. 
Questions of Damages Recoverable for Delay in Delivery of Bag- 

gage Determined on Federal Law: 

(Supreme Court of Mississippi, Division B.) Questions aris- 
ing in action for damages for delay of carrier in delivering suit 
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case, baggage of passenger in interstate trip, whether recovery 
may be had for mental worry alone, and whether punitive dam- 
ages are recoverable for willful act of agent, where principal 
does not participate in or authorize or ratify it, are to be deter- 
mined on federal law. (Mobile & O. R. Co. vs. Flannagan, 105 
So. Rep. 749.) 
Not — for Mental Worry Disconnected from Physical 
njury: 

Under both state and federal law there can be no recovery 
for mere mental worry disconnected from physical injury, and 
so not therefor from mere delay in delivering baggage.—lIbid. 
Punitive Damages Not Recoverable for Agent’s Willful 

Negligence: 

Punitive damages are not recoverable of a principal for will- 
ful negligence of agent, not participated in, authorized or rati- 
fied by, the principal.—Ibid. 

Special Findings Held Conflicting and Not Warranting Judgment 

Thereon: 

(Commission of Appeals of Texas, Section A.) Where, be- 
cause of failure of carrier to furnish flat cars for transporting 
threshing machine, plaintiff was unable to fill contract for 
threshing and it did not appear that he had deposited one-fourth 
freight charge, under Rev. St., art. 6681, special findings, that 
carrier was not negligent in furnishing kind of cars it did; that 
one car was suitable and one was not; and that failure to furnish 
suitable cars for transportation was negligence, held conflicting, 
hence did not sustain judgment for plaintiff, but jury should have 
been required to reconcile findings if they could do so. (Wichita 
Valley Ry. Co. vs. Lechner, 276 S. W. Rep. 216.) 


Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
and Digests of National R: 


(Digests taken from Reporters 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





Admiralty Has Jurisdiction of Libel for Balance of Demurrage, 
Not Asking Equitable Relief, Though Alleging Mistake: 
(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) Admiralty has 

jurisdiction of libel for balance of demurrage, to which defense 

is accord and satisfaction, notwithstanding amendment of libel 
merely alleging, in explanation of why all demurrage was not 
paid, that the parties had been under a mutual mistake of fact 
as to amount due, and respondent had furnished to libelant the 
misinformation out of which the mistake arose, though, had libelant 
alleged the accord, pleaded and proved by respondent, and prayed 
that for mutual mistake or fraud it be set aside, and relief 
granted, as if it had never existed, admiralty would have no 
jurisdiction, because the first and fundamental exercise of power 

demanded would be wholly nonmaritime. (Luckenbach S§S. S. 

Co., Inc., vs. Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., 7 Fed. Rep. (2nd) 

793.) 

Settlement Held True Accord: 

Where parties to charter party, quarreling as to whether ces- 
sation from labor by stevedores constituted a “strike,” which 
would reduce demurrage, after correspondence and discussion, 
made a settlement, whereby libelant agreed to, and did, receive 
in full satisfaction of all claim for demurrage an amount which 


allowed for time of claimed strike, such settlement constituted 
a true accord.—Ibid. 


Deviation Held Not Within Authority of Liberty Clause: 
(District Court, N. D., California, S. D.) For vessel, sailing 
from San Francisco with shipments for Cardiff, Wales, Rotter- 
dam, Holland, and Hamburg, Germany, to pass Cardiff and Rot- 
terdam and proceed towards Hamburg, 750 miles beyond Cardiff, 
and 250 miles beyond Rotterdam, intending to visit the three 
ports in the reverse of their geographical order, principally for 
convenience of loading return cargo, held, as to shipments for 
Cardiff and Rotterdam, an unauthorized deviation, notwithstand- 
ing broad liberty clause, in bills of lading, to touch at any port 
or ports in any order, “in or out of the customary route’; Ham- 
burg not being a port lying substantially on course of voyage 
from San Francisco to Cardiff or Rotterdam. (Rosenberg Bros. 
& Co. vs. United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. California Wine Assn. vs. Same. S. L. Jones & Co. 
vs. Same., 7 Fed. Rep. (2nd) 893. 


Essentials for “Binding Custom or Usage” Stated: 

Custom or usage, to be binding, must be definite, uniform, 
and well known, and be established by clear and satisfactory 
evidence, and shown to be long-established, reasonable, and gen- 
erally acquiesced in.—Ibid. 

Evidence held insufficient for finding of practice of vessels 
in European Pacific trade to call at European continental ports 
out of their geographical order.—Ibid. 

Evidence of Shipper’s Knowledge of Proposed Itinerary, Unau- 
thorized by Bill of Lading, Inadmissible: 

Under rule that parol evidence is inadmissible to vary terms 
of written contract, evidence that shipper knew or ought to have 
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known of proposed itinerary of ship, not authorized by settleq 
meaning of deviation clause in bill of lading or by well-estap. 
lished custom, is objectionable.—Ibid. 

Unjustified deviation by ship vitiates contract of carriage, 
and deprives carrier of benefit of insurance clause in bill of 
lading.—Ibid. 

It is not a condition to suit by shipper against carrier for 
loss, after unjustified deviation by ship, that shipper shall have 
been deprived of his right against insurer.—Ibid. 

Suit Against Fleet Corporation Not Barred by Suits in Admiralty 

Act: 

Suits by shipper for loss of goods against United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation is not barred or 
affected by Suits in Admiralty Act (Comp. St. Ann. Supp. 1923, 
Sec. 125114-1251141.)—Ibid. 

Court of admiralty will be analogy, relative to question of 
= follow statute of limitations of state in which it is sitting. 
—Ibid. 

Measure of damages for failure to deliver cargo is its market 


value at port of destination at time vessel should have arrived. — 
Ibid. 


General Liberty Clause to Be Given Effect, When Not Conflicting 
with Law or Real Intent of Contract: 

(District Court, N. D., California, S. D.) General liberty 
clause in bill of lading is to be given effect, in so far as not in 
conflict with Harter Act (Comp. St., Sec. 8029-8035), or general 
purpose and policy of law, or real intent of contract of shipment; 
but reserved general liberty of departure from route of con- 
tractural voyage will justify only such deviations from such 
route as are consistent with main commercial purpose of the 
affreightment contract, propriety of any particular deviation be- 
ing a question of fact in each case, depending on surrounding 
circumstances. (W. R. Grace & Co. vs. Toyo Kisen Kabushiki 
Daisha, 7 Fed. Rep. (2nd) 889.) 


In View of Liberty Clause, Held No Deviation Herein of Which 

Shipper Might Complain: 

In view of liberty clause in bill of lading of nitrate shipped 
from Chile to Honolulu by ship “bound for Honolulu,” though the 
“usual and customary” route of carrier’s ships had been up to 
San Francisco, and from there direct to Honolulu, yet during the 
last year or two before the shipment some of them having first 
gone to Portland, to complete cargo, and carrier having, before 
the nitrate was loaded and bill of lading was issued, notified 
shipper that the ship in question would do so, and shipper, who 
was also carrier’s agent, having as such agent loaded the nitrate, 
so that the ship could proceed to Portland and take on lumber, 


held, there was no deviation of which shipper could complain.— 
Ibid. 


PERSONAL INJURY CASE 


The Supreme Court of the United States this week denied a 
petition for a writ of certiorari in No. 808, Seaboard Air Line, 


petitioner, vs. Mrs. L. E. Gerow, administratrix, to the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina. 


STEAMSHIP LINE MUST PAY 


In No. 65, United States of America vs. New York & Cuba 
Mail Steamship Company, the Supreme Court of the United 
States held this week that provisions of the alien immigration 
act of 1917 requiring vessel owners to pay hospital expenses of 
alien seamen, under certain conditions, applied to owners of 
American vessels as well as owners of foreign vessels. The 
steamship company had a seaman of Chilean citizenship who 
became ill at the port of New York. He was transferred to a 
hospital and the expenses were charged to the company, which 
opposed payment on the ground that the law did not apply to 
American vessel owners. 


ABANDONMENT APPLICATIONS 


The Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad Company has 
applied to the Commission for authority to abandon its Crestone 
branch, a narrow gauge line of railroad extending from Moffat 
to a point formerly known as Cottonwood, Colo., a distance of 
approximately 17 miles. The line was built to serve prospective 
mining industries, but the anticipated business has never ma- 
terialized, according to the application. 

The Central Indiana Railway Company has applied for au- 
thority to abandon its lines of railroad extending from Muncie, 
Ind., to Waveland Junction, Ind., a distance of approximately 
96 miles; and from Sand Creek to Brazil, Ind., a distance of 
approximately 21 miles, making a total of approximately 117 
miles of line to be abandoned. 

The applicant said that it had not, since March, 1903, earned 
sufficient revenue to pay operating expenses and taxes, except 
in 1923, when, due to unusual business and undermaintenance, a 
small sum was realized. In the opinion of applicant’s officers 
there is no likelihood in the near or distant future of the lines 
earning sufficient revenue to pay operating expenses, taxes and 
indispensable maintenance charges. The entire capital stock of 
the applicant is owned by the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis Railway Company and the Pennsylvania Company. 
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December 19, 1925 


RATE STRUCTURE INVESTIGATION 


(By a Staff Correspondent at Dallas) 


At an evening session, December 9, of the hearing in Docket 
17000 and Ex Parte 87, before Examiner Keeler and State Com- 
missioners Millhollan and Gettle, of North Dakota and Wiscon- 
sin, respectively, four witnesses whose testimony was compara- 
tively brief were heard, and J. K. Moore, for the Oklahoma com- 
mission, who had entered some exhibits and explained them 
partly, just before the afternoon recess, completed his testimony 
and was not cross-examined. His testimony and exhibits went 
to show a higher level of commodity rates in the southwest than 
in the northwest, and that there were, naturally, higher ton-mile 
earnings on the rates in the southwest. It was Mr. Moore’s 
testimony that the commodity rates on shipments moving be- 
tween states in the southwest were as much as 90 per cent 
higher than rates on shipments moving between states in the 
northwest, in a number of instances. 


Cc. B. Bee, for the Oklahoma commission, testified with re- 
gard to the rates on live stock and wheat in the southwest as 
compared with the northwest. It was his position that the rate 
levels on the live stock should be equalized as between the two 
territories before any advance should be given the carriers, if 
the Commission considered that proper. In his exhibits show- 
ing rates on live stock from points in the northwest and points 


in the southwest to markets, he showed that, for like or similar - 


distances, the points in the northwest had the advantage of 
lower rates, even in instances where the southwest might have 
a little the advantage in distance. The disparity between the 
rates grew greater, he pointed out, as the distance grew greater. 
He said the points of origin and destination he had used he 
had not selected, but had taken them from exhibits introduced 
by carriers’ witnesses in other cases. His exhibits showing 
wheat rates for the two territories were handled in the same 
way, he said, and showed a generally higher level of rates in 
the southwest than in the northwest, there being instances where 
the wheat rate from point of origin to market for a like distance 
was only 56 per cent in the northwest of what it was in the 
southwest. 


On cross-examination, W. F. Dickinson, for the Rock Island, 
asked the witness which of the wheat rates he had shown on 
the exhibits had milling in transit privileges. The witness said 
he thought the milling in transit privilege went with most all 
wheat rates. Mr. Dickinson wanted to know if Mr. Bee was 
willing to go on record as saying that all his rates shown had 
milling in transit privileges. Mr. Bee said that he did not wish 
to go on record as saying, without examining the tariffs, but 
most tariffs on grain carried a note somewhere saying that the 
tariff had all the usual privileges contained in tariffs on file 
with the Commission, and that he might find some tariff on file 
that had milling in transit privileges. 


J. R. Bell, for the Southern Pacific, wanted to know why the 
witness had not included Louisiana and Arkansas in his rate 
showing. Mr. Bee replied that it was because those states were 
consuming and not producing territories. 


Paul Walker, chairman of the legal committee of the south- 
western state commissions, announced at this point that the case 
for the southwest as a whole was completed. He said, however, 
that there were one or two witnesses who desired to go on at 
this time and asked if he might not put them on. Examiner 
Keeler said he might, so long as the witnesses did not run into 
the next day and interfere with the schedule arranged so that 
S. H. Cowan’s live stock witnesses might be accommodated. 


J. H. Johnston, traffic manager, Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association, took the stand and said he was appearing 
in order to point out that the relationship between the adjust- 
ment of cottonseed cake and meal and linseed cake and meal 
growing out of Docket 14150, recently decided, had not elimi- 
nated the discrimination against cottonseed cake and meal. He 
introduced exhibits tending to show that cottonseed cake and 
meal took higher rates and he testified that the two commodi- 
ties were in direct competition. What he wanted, he said, was 
to see the cottonseed rates reduced 10 per cent or the linseed 
rates raised. 

; G. A. Sims, for the Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ Association, 
said that he wanted to introduce an exhibit showing the average 
railroad earnings on cotton from Oklahoma to various southern 
ports and also to show the rates. He said the rates were con- 
sidered too high by the association he represented. He was 
cross-examined at length, not so much to dispute his testimony 
and exhibits as to discover how he got the weights he used in 
figuring car earnings and also whether the association he rep- 
resented paid the local or the export rate to Galveston. It was 
finally made clear that the association paid the domestic rate. 

F. A. Leffingwell, for the Southwestern Industrial Traffic 
League, was put on the stand to state that body’s attitude 
toward a separate southwestern group. He gave the boundaries 
advocated by the league as announced at the opening of the 
Dallas hearing, a group embracing more territory than the state 
commissions’ group. Then he started to read a resolution into 
the record that was adopted by the league with regard to the 
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separate group. Mr. Bell objected to the resolution as argu- 
mentative and it was not accepted as part of the record. 
The resolution is as follows: 


Whereas, there is now a vital contest being waged by the car- 
riers on the one hand and the shippers on the other hand, in regard 
to the adequacy of the carriers’ revenues in the western district 
of the United States, and 

Whereas, the western district is subdivided into three regions, 
viz.: the northwestern, central western and southwestern, and 

Whereas, the aggregate earnings of the carriers in these different 
regions vary very considerably, caused, not only by the agricultural 
and commercial conditions existing in the different regions, but by 
the different levels of the prevailing freight rates in said territories 
when applied to such business as does move, and 

Whereas, the rates in the southwestern region tower far above 
the rates in the other regions, being as much as 100 per cent higher 
in many instances on important moving commodities, and 

Whereas, the lines in the southwest not only earned greater re- 
turns than the lines in the other regions in the year 1924, but are 
showing a very much larger percentage of increase in net railway 
operating income for the first six months of the year 1925 over 1924, 
the southwestern increases being 22 per cent, while the central west- 


ern decreased 2.6 per cent, and the northwestern increased but 10.2 
per cent, and 


Whereas, any suggestion of a horizontal percentage change in 
freight rates in these regions, under such divergent rate and earning 
conditions, is so ridiculous as to condemn it at the outset, 

Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, by the Southwestern Industrial 
Traffic League, composed of shippers’ traffic representatives from the 
states of Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas and Oklahoma, in convention at 
Oklahoma City, Okla., this the third day of September, 1925, that 
the attention of the Interstate Commerce Commission be respectfully 
called to the above conditions, and to our earnest protest against 
any serious consideration being given to a uniform percentage change 
in rates in the western district, until a thorough examination and 
readjustment is made of the rates in the different regions which are 
less than the level of the rates in the southwestern region, it being 
our opinion that there is no justification for any higher rates in the 
four southwestern states here represented, than those existing in 
the states of Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas and Minne- 
sota, and very little, if any, higher than the rates in the states of 
Illinois and Iowa, because the increased expense incident to the 
handling of traffic in the larger and more congested railroad term- 
inals offsets the greater traffic density. 

Be It Further Resolved, that we protest against the omission 
of such lines as_the Fort Worth & Denver, and those portions of 
the Santa Fe and Rock Island Lines which lie on and south of the 
Rock Island-Southern Pacific Lines from Kansas City to El Paso 
from the Southwestern Region, as we believe that substantially all 
of said lines must be included in this region to give a fair estmate 
of the results of the carriers’ operations in this section of the country. 
We realize that this will make difficult statistical bookkeeping, es- 
pecially for the Santa Fe, but it certainly can be worked out in 
some manner so as to give a correct reflection of the operating 
results in the southwestern region. 

Be It Further Resolved, that, if different rate levels are main- 
tained in different sections of the western district, then divisions of 
through or interdistrict rates should in no case be made on a mileage 
basis, but should instead be made on a revenue prorate, using the 
rates in the different regions as factors. 


C. E. Gilmore, railroad commissioner of Texas, produced a 
scientific witness in Dr. E. H. Sellards, assistant director of the 
bureau of economic geology, Texas University, December 10. 

Dr. Sellards gave testimony similar to- that introduced by 
Dr. Gould, but with special emphasis on the resources of Texas 
that amounted to potential traffic for the carriers. The witness 
said that lignite, potash, sulphur, granite, salt, clay, gypsum, 
cement, silica and petroleum were to be found in Texas and the 
southwestern group of states in quantities that were extremely 
large and, in some instances, inexhaustible. Of petroleum, he 
said that there was a wide spread production in Texas and pro- 
duction was increasing. He testified that there were potash de- 
posits that would be developed to the extent that the commodity 
would become an import commercial factor. He said that Texas 
could supply the rest of the country’s demand for salt and 
gypsum. 


Lacey Walker, assistant treasurer and statistician of the 
American Petroleum Institute, followed Dr. Sellards. F. B. 
Dow, counsel, the Western Petroleum Refiners’ Association, said 
the testimony of this witness was offered in Docket 17000 and 
not in Ex Parte 87. Mr. Walker gave statistics showing the pro- 
duction, consumption and prices of crude oil and gasoline from 
1913 to 1924. He said about half a barrel of crude oil went to 
produce fuel and gas oil; 31.2 per cent was converted into 
gasoline and 9.3 per cent went into kerosene. Of the remainder, 
he said, was made lubricating oil, wax cake and asphalt. There 
was a loss of about 3 per cent in refining. 

He said that at the end of October, 1925, fuel oil, which, 
with gas oil, constituted one-half of the product of a barrel of 
crude, yielded the refiner at Tulsa, Okla., 61 per cent of the cost 
of the crude at the wells, not taking into account transportation 
costs of the crude to the refinery, nor the refining cost. 


He testified as to the ratio of the production of crude oil 
in the western district to the total production in thé country. 
The ratio increased, he said, from 1900, when the west produced 
only 8.7 per cent of the domestic total, to 94.7 per cent of the 
total in 1924. 

Mr. Walker showed by statistics the amount of crude oil 
moving by railroads and testified that, in 1924, only 55.9 per 
cent of the domestic consumption moved by rail, and that was a 
decrease over 1920, when 63,8 per cent of the consumption moved 
by rail. He said that in the year that the western district pro- 
duced 94.7 of the crude oil in the country, or in 1924, the pro- 
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duction amounted to 675,837,000 barrels, or about 105,000,000 
tons, of which there moved by rail in the western district only 
8,046,000 tons, or 7.6 per cent. 

Mr. Benton asked the witness what the purpose of his tes- 
timony had been. The witness replied that it was to show 
briefly some of the conditions in the industry. Mr. Benton 
asked whether or not, keeping in mind the fact that it was 
offered in Docket 17000, the testimony was given to help the 
Commission in determining which of the industries might bear 
the burden of the rate readjustment to relieve agricultural prod- 
ucts. The witness said he preferred not to answer. 

D. W. Moffitt, vice-president of the Mid Continent Petroleum 
Corporation, was the next witness to testify about conditions in 
the petroleum industry. He said that there were 271 refineries 
in the Mid Continent field, including the states of Kansas, Okla- 
homa, inland Texas, inland Louisiana, and Arkansas, having a 
total capacity of 807,300 barrels of crude oil daily, or 28.69 per 
cent of the refining capacity of the country. Of this number, he 
said, 125 were closed, leaving a total of 151 in operation, with 
a total capacity of 556,370 barrels of crude oil daily, or 22.43 per 
cent of the total refining capacity of the country, but actually 


handling 337,038 barrels of crude oil daily, or 19.16 of the coun- 
try’s total. 


The witness said practically all these refineries were so 
located that their products, amounting to 100 per cent of the 
crude refined by them, less their refining loss of, perhaps, 3 per 
cent, and such fuel oil as might be used in their own plants, 
had to move to market by rail. He said these refineries de- 
pended for transportation on their crude oil supplies to their 
plants mainly on gathering pipe lines extending into crude oil 
producing fields surrounding the particular location of their 
plants. To some extent, he said, crude oil was transported to 


certain plants in tank cars by rail over routes along which pipe 
lines had not been laid. 


He said these refineries were in the midst of a great ter- 
ritory east of the Rocky Mountains and most of them west of 
the Mississippi Valley in an area still subject to enormous de- 
velopment, and, because of its physical structure, peculiarly 
adapted to the use of the motor car and truck and tractor, and 
an area where its greatest development would depend on the 


peculiar facilities afforded by the machines operating on gasoline 
and lubricating oils. 


He said the refineries he referred to were peculiarly fitted, 
because of their location, to serve the section described, and to 
supply this essential aid to its development. These refineries, 
he testified, now moved their various products by rail in every 
direction over relatively long hauls and, in many cases, he said, 
he thought figures would show in the majority of cases over the 
greater part of the distance in solid train lots. He said that, if 
the cost of rail transportation was placed at a point where it 
was prohibitive and these refineries destroyed on that account, 
the refineries to succeed them would have to be placed close to 
their markets where crude oil might be transported to them by 
pipe line and then their various products distributed, some by 
motor truck, some by water transportation, where such was 
available, and some by short-haul rail transportation. 


Mr. Moffitt said the industry had a right to assume that the 
request of the rail lines for the increase in rates, which was the 
subject of the inquiry, was based partly on their belief that the 
petroleum refining industry, as represented by the independent 
refiners in the Mid Continent field, was highly prosperous. This, 
he said, was not correct and has not been for several years. He 
gave reasons for this as follows: 


First, none of these refiners are so situated that they are able 
to secure supplies of cheap crude oil from outside fields, as the trans- 
portation by tanker from California or Mexico, or any other source 
of supply, to the nearest seaport and thence by tank car and rail 
to their refineries is prohibitive and impossible. 

Second, while the Midcontinent field produces oil greatly in ex- 
cess of its consumption by refineries, it is tapped by a network of 
pipe lines reaching from all major producing fields in the Midcon- 
tinent to Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago, Toledo points in Penn- 
sylvania and the great refining centers on the Atlantic seaboard as 
well as to Guif Ports, from which Gulf ports the crude oil in excess 
of their refining needs moves to southeast Atlantic points as well as 
north Atlantic points by tank steamer, and as the crude oil produced 
in the Midcontinent field is to a large extent oil desirable for re- 
fining purposes the competition for the supplies of this oil is extremely 


en. 

Third, the price of crude oil in the Midcontinent field is not based 
upon the conditions which confront the Midcontinent refiner. It is 
the price which can be paid for it profitably the refiner located 
close to the large consuming markets who receive the crude oil by 
pipeline, manufactures it and distributes the products by short rail 
hauls, by trucks, or by water, where water is available. In other 
words the relatively cheaper cost of pipe line transportation tends 
to place a higher value upon the crude and this value, frequently 
plus a premium, must be paid by the Midcontinent refiner, although 
his products, competing in the same markets, must pay railroad 
transportation costs. The cost of this raw material, therefore, is 
based in large part upon the influence of pipe line transportation 
which he cannot use. 

Fourth, it is quite generally true that the midcontinent refiner 
produces but a small portion of the oil he refines, many none at all. 
He is therefore dependent on other producers selling him, sometimes 
all, usually a large proportion of the oil he uses. While it is un- 
fortunate, yet it is nevertheless a fact, that when crude is scare 
and difficult to obtain, a custom has always existed in the field by 
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which the producers charge the Midcontint refiners a premium aboye 
the ruling market for such crude oil as he may wish to buy 


W. F. Dickinson asked, on cross-examination, whether the 
Mid Continent refiners would be affected as much by an increase 
in the rates if the increase were applied east of the Mississippi, 
The witness answered that such a situation would depend on 
how the increase was applied; but, generally speaking, if the 
territory east of the Mississippi were to be increased, the Mid 
Continent refiners would not be as seriously hurt. 

Mr. Benton asked whether, if flat increases were made on 
the rates paid by competitors éast of the Mississippi as well as 
on the Mid Continent refiners, the condition of the latter would 
not remain relatively unchanged with regard to competition. The 
answer was to the effect that the witness could not see that the 
condition would be greatly changed if care were taken in levying 
a flat increase. 

* A, C. Holmes, representing the Empire Refiners’ Corpora- 
tion, with plants in Oklahoma, followed Mr. Moffitt. He said it 
would take a continually increasing supply of crude oil to supply 
the increasing demand for refined products in the coming years, 
He said, however, that less of the oil generally was moving by 
rail than if crude oil were refined near where it was produced, 
a condition that might bring about a greater transportation of 
refined products or, at least, a longer haul. He pointed out that 


in the western district, in 1924, only 6.75 per cent of the crude 
was carried by rail. 


He said California crude oil was moving to the gulf and east 
coast refiners by way of the Panama Canal and that it was con- 
stantly increasing in movement. He said that the western car- 
riers were not getting what they should out of the crude oil traffic, 
and that, if the carriers had permitted their rates to move the 
crude oil, pipe lines would never have reached their present pro- 


portions. He said motor trucks were becoming a large factor in 
moving the crude oil. 


Examiner Keeler announced, during a recess, that Mr. 
Cowan had informed him that the live stock witnesses promised 
for the afternoon of December 10, after they failed to take ad- 


vantage of the night session, would not be able to appear until 
later in the week. 


Cowan Witnesses Not Present 


The possibility of completing the Dallas hearing in Docket 
17000 and Ex Parte 87, by the evening of December 12, was seen 
and a night session was called for December 11 in order to make 
sure of all witnesses being heard. However, S. H. Cowan, who 
failed to produce witnesses at the hearing and who said he would 
defer their presentation until the Kansas City hearing, called 
on the carriers to produce either witnesses who could give him 
information with regard to freight operation and less car load 
movements on the Texas Pacific and the Fort Worth and Denver, 
or to submit copies of the freight operation sheets of those roads 
to him. Examiner Keeler made a request to the carriers to fur- 
nish such information and said that the manner in which they 
presented it would determine the length of the hearing. 


The first witness December 11 was E. H. Thorton, appearing 
on behalf of the Galveston Cotton Exchange and the Oklahoma 
Cotton Growers’ Association. He said, at the outset, he favored 
the formation of a separate southwestern group, and went on to 
speak about the movement of grain and cotton. He said the 
great bulk of cotton and grain from the southwest intended for 
export moved through the port of Galveston. He said there was 
no traffic relation between the southwest and the northwest, but 
that the former was more closely related to the southeast and 
to the Mississippi Valley. He said the southwest and the south- 
east sought the same export market. 


Rates at the present time, the witness said, on cotton from 
the southwest were higher than from its related territory in the 
southeast. He explained that rates for similar distances from 
the southeast and the Mississippi Valley on cotton to New Or- 
leans were lower than the rates from points in the southwest to 
Galveston. He said that, if there were increases in the rate to 
Galveston from points in the southwest and none in the rates 
from the Mississippi Valley and the southeast, Oklahoma cotton 
producers would have greater difficulty than ever in reaching 
foreign markets. He said there was a like situation with respect 
to cottonseed cake and meal—that is, that if the rates in the 
southwest were increased to the ports and there were no in- 
creases in the southeast, the possibility of southwestern shippers 
reaching the foreign market would be greatly decreased, espe- 
cially in view of increases in cottonseed cake and meal rates 
through recent decisions of the Commission. He said he wanted 
to make clear the fact that he believed the competition between 
the southeast and the southwest formed a real basis of rela- 
tionship. 

Mr. Benton wanted to know what would become of the cot- 
tonseed cake and meal that could not reach the foreign markets 
in event of a prohibitive increase. The witness replied that 
some would be used for feeding purposes and some manufac- 
tured into oil. Mr. Benton wanted to know if the increase in 
rates, cutting down export movement, as it might, would not 
lessen the movement by rail. The witness said there would be 
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less rail movement since there would be less movement to the 
ts. 

- G. W. Armstrong, of Ft. Worth, followed Mr. Thorton. He 
had been in the cattle business, he said, and had also been an oil 
producer, farmer, banker, cotton exporter, and lawyer and judge. 
He was called by Paul Walker, of the Oklahoma commission, to 
offer testimony in rebuttal of that given by Mr. Hagenah, an 
economist put on at Chicago by the carriers. On the subject of 
money, the witness said he felt himself qualified to speak. He 
had studied the subject and written two or three books on it. 
With regard to Mr. Hagenah’s statement that the gold supply 
of the country had been expanding since 1895, he said that was 
true up to 1915, but that since that time the gold production had 
been decreasing at the rate of about 4,000,000 pounds sterling 
annually, and that it had been estimated by some authorities 
that the production of gold would cease entirely in ten years. 

Mr. Hagenah had testified that prices moved in accordance 
with the gold supply, fluctuating with it. The witness said he 
agreed so long as gold was the basis for credit and money, but 
that credit and the volume of money now depended on the man- 
agement of the Federal Reserve—that is, on the discretion of 
the management. He said Mr. Hagenah had called this stabiliza- 
tion, but that it was not. He said the Federal Reserve had 
prought about the deflation of 1920 by the contraction of credit 
and the restriction of the volume of money in circulation and 
that the Federal Reserve might do it again. In answer to a 
question from Mr. Walker, he said the Federal Reserve might 
have prevented the deflation and might have extended greater 
credit to agriculture and thereby stabilized prices. 

On the matter of the lack of prosperity of the cattle raisers 
in the southwest, he said he knew that 80 per cent of them had 
lost money and he thought about 90 per cent of them had not 
only lost money, but were “broke.” 

A. L. Reed, manager of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce, 
asked the witness if the prosperity of the manufacturing indus- 
tries did not depend on the prosperity of agriculture and vice 
versa—in other words, whether one could be prosperous if the 
other was not. The witness said he thought prosperity for the 
one would have to mean prosperity for the other. To another 
question, Mr. Armstrong replied that the development of the ter- 
ritory west of the Mississippi depended on agriculture. There 
was no cross examination of the witness. 

J. K. Moore returned to the stand as a representative of the 
Southwestern Industrial Traffic League. He introduced exhibits 
to show that the rates on agricultural products in the southwest 
were lower than on manufactured products generally. He said 
his purpose was to show that the Commission or the railroads 
had already met the requirements of the Hoch-Smith resolution 
and had given the products of agriculture low rates. But what 
he principally wanted to point out, he said, was that, if there was 
any shifting of the burden of rates to be done, he was opposed 
to shifting the burden from agricultural products to manufac- 
tured products. He said farm products had lower rates than any 
other commodity in the southwest. 

R. C. Fulbright asked the witness whether, in his statement, 
he had included cotton with agricultural products. He said he 
had not. Mr. Fulbright then asked if it was not true that cotton 
rates were three times as high as those on wheat, three and one- 
third times as high as those on corn, and two and one-half times 
as high as those on hay. The witness said he believed those fig- 
ures to be correct. 


Mr. Benton inquired whether the witness thought the rates 
on manufactured products in the southwest were too high. He 
said not all of them were too high. He said he was vitally inter- 
ested in the rates on manufactured products that were so much 
higher than products of agriculture, and which were paying more 
than their fair share of the transportation burden. 


Mr. Benton asked if the witness was in favor of having agri- 
cultural products rates increased. Mr. Moore said he certainly 
was not. ‘Mr. Benton asked a number of questions in an attempt 
to bring out just whom Mr. Moore represented in appearing for 
the southwestern Industrial Traffic League—whether or not he 
represented any farmers or cattle men. Mr. Moore said some 
were members, he thought, of the organization, but he could not 
Say whether he was representing their views or not. 


Mr. Benton asked the witness whether he was hostile to the 
purpose of the Hoch-Smith resolution, and Mr. Moore said he 
was not sure what its purpose was. Finally, to further ques- 
tions, Mr. Moore replied that he thought the Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion should not have been adopted. 


At the night session, cotton interests were heard. R. C. Ful- 
bright, as counsel for the Texas Farm Bureau Cotton Associa- 
tion, announced that the position of that body and of witnesses 
who would appear was that they favored the idea of a separate 
southwest group, relying on what was already in the record. He 
said it was also their position that cotton rates were too high, 
but they were not seeking readjustment in this investigation. 
In the event the Commission should decide that there was to be 
an increase in the western territory generally, the cotton inter- 
ests desired to have the Commission consider testimony put in 
to show that the rates were already too high and could not stand 
further increases. 
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Harry Williams, secretary and treasurer of the Texas Farm 
Bureau Cotton Association, testified that that organization sold 
cotton for its members and that its members grew about one- 
tenth of the cotton in the state, or, on the basis of the present 
estimate, 400,000 bales. He said about 75 per cent sold went for 
export, the other 25 per cent going to southwestern mills, gener- 
ally speaking. 

He entered statistics to show prices for the last five years. 
He said the cotton price at present was virtually one-half of 
what it was in the early part of 1920. He gave figures to show 
that the cotton price at present ranged from 10 to 20 cents a 
pound. He also made the general statement that the average 
amount of cotton land one man could handle, if he did all his 
work alone, was about 15 acres. 

Mr. Bell wanted to know if the last statement was not 
merely an estimate. The witness said that he was a cotton 
farmer and had been for a number of years and that it was his 
experience that the figure of about 15 acres was correct. 

Mr. Westlake pointed out that, on the witness’s exhibit, the 
months in which the farmer usually sold his cotton, or in the 
last four months of the year, averaged higher in 1924 and 1925, 
or what there was of the latter year to figure on, than in 1920. 
The witness said that was true. 

W. B. Yeary, who said he was only a cotton farmer and had 
been one for about 48 years, was the next witness. He said that 
the prices for which cotton was sold had never been. in all his 
experience, except perhaps for a time after the war, more than 
two-thirds the cost of producing it. He said it cost 34 cents a 
pound to grow cotton and that the best price now was around 
20 cents. 

He put in some figures to cover costs of cotton growing 
which he said Dr. David Friday, witness for the carriers, had 
left out of his compilation. He said Dr. Friday’s figure was 
about 75 per cent lower than it should be. He said the railroad 
witness had left out depreciation on teams, depreciation on im- 
provements, and owner’s salary. 

The witness, in answer to a question from his counsel, said 
the failure of cotton farmers to make money in the past and the 
present had driven and was continuing to drive intelligence from 
the farms. He said there was a high rate of illiteracy among 
cotton farmers’ families. 

Mr. Westlake asked the witness whether he would advise 
anyone to buy cotton land. The witness said, generally speak- 
ing, he would not. Mr. Westlake asked if it were not true that 
cotton farms were liabilities rather than assets. The witness 
said that he thought they were. 

Mr. Westlake asked if the witness wanted the Commission 
to get the impression that the cotton farmer lost from 13 to 14 
cents a pound on every pound of cotton he raised in 1925. The 
witness said he wanted that impression left on the record. 


Schuyler Marshall, who described himself as knowing cotton 
farming well, and knowing nothing else, followed Mr. Yeary on 
the stand. He said he had a man as a tenant who had earned 
$900 a year as janitor for a church before going on the farm and 
that on the farm this man had raised 6% bales of cotton on 28 
acres of land and that the previous evening the man called on 
him and borrowed $10. He said that out of the $407 that was 
the man’s share of the cotton, he, Marshall, could not say how 
much he had left after paying his ginning and like costs, but he 
thought it was little if anything. 

Mr. Marshall said, however, that he had kept a detailed cost 
account of this man’s labor on the cotton and that he had figured 
that the cotton raised by this man cost about 29 cents a pound, 
not including depreciation on land. He said cotton was selling 
for from 10 to 20 cents a pound. 


Dallas Hearing Ended 


After several delays waiting for witnesses to appear and 
after the law committee of the railroads was able to communi- 
cate with the auditing department of the Fort Worth & Den- 
ver and to inform S. H. Cowan that certain information would 
be furnished him with regard to freight operation sheets of the 
Fort Worth & Denver and the Texas Pacific, the Dallas hearing 
came to a close the evening of Saturday, December 12. 

The first witness at the Saturday session was S. T. Houston, 
traffic manager, Texas Farm Bureau Cotton Association, who 
was put on the stand by Mr. Fulbright as the last of the wit- 
nesses for the cotton interests. He introduced an exhibit show- 
ing comparisons of the existing rates on cotton with rates on 
other commodities between points in Texas. The comparisons 
were for distances from 20 up to 211 miles. Nearly 200 com- 
modities were compared to cotton and the rates on the latter 
were shown by Mr. Houston to be, with the exception of a few 
rates for the shorter distances, higher than any of the other com- 
modities moving generally throughout Texas. He pointed out 
that petroleum, including refined products, took rates at all dis- 
tances that were only one-half of the cotton rates. The witness 
said he wished to take the position that the cotton rates were 
now too high. He said further that he was in favor of a south- 
western group being carved out of the western district. 

The witness also testified that the rates on cotton moving 
from Texas common points to representative southeastern mill 
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points were higher than the rates on other commodities moving 
from the southeast to Texas. 

L. F. Daspit, of New Orleans, representing paper mills in 
Louisiana and in eastern Texas, said he desired to testify as to 
the location of paper producing points in the southwest, the rela- 
tionship of the various paper rates, but not as to the measure 
of the rates at this time. He said that the west side mills, or 
those mills in Louisiana west of the Mississippi River and in 
eastern Texas, were not satisfied with the present adjustment 
of the relationship as between the west side mills and mills in 
the southeast. He said the west side mills paid paper rates that 
were too high, but that he was not seeking any change in the 
rates in this proceeding. He said he merely wanted to place the 
situation before the Commission so that, if there were any in- 
creases that had to be made, they should not be made on paper. 
He said further increases on paper rates would operate to dis- 
criminate against the west side mills in favor of mills in the 
southeast. He said he thought the proper adjustment of the 
relationship between the competitive territories should be made 
the subject of an independent case. 

State Commissioner Louis Gettle, of Wisconsin, sitting with 
Examiner Keeler, asked the witness whether the mills he repre- 
sented met competition from the Wisconsin paper mills. The 
witness said they did. Mr. Gettle wanted to know if it was not 
true that the Fox River Valley mills in Wisconsin produced a 
better grade of paper than the southwestern mills did. Mr. Das- 
pit said that was true, but, to the extent that the northern mills 
produced and sold craft paper, they were competitive with mills 
in the southwest. 

E. A. Starr, traffic manager, Thurber Fire Brick Company, 
Thurber, Tex., was the first of several witnesses to appear on 
behalf of the brick industry. He said he also appeared for the 
Acme Brick Company, Fort Worth, with plants in Oklahoma, 
Texas, and Arkansas. He said it was the position of the com- 
panies he represented that all southwestern brick and clay 
products rates were before the Commission in I. C. C. Dockets 
14617, 15467, 15628, 15692 and 15738—cases that were heard on 
one record and usually referred to as the southwestern brick 
cases. It was the position of interests he represented that, if 
any increase were to be made in the southwest, as a result of 
Ex Parte 87, such increase should not be applied to the scale of 
rates the Commission might prescribe in the southwestern brick 
cases. He said the brick interests he represented felt that the 
Commission had before it in the cases referred to a record show- 
ing conclusively that the level of brick rates in the southwest 
was generally too high and that the record in the brick case 
afforded the Commission a better opportunity to determine what 
such rate levels should be for the future than was afforded by a 
proceeding of such vast proportions as Ex Parte 87 and Docket 
17000. 


He continued with relation to the brick traffic and to the 
rates in part as follows: 


From a transportation standpoint, brick in the southwest is a 
highly attractive commodity to the carriers, because it moves 
throughout the year; it loads in almost any kind of equipment the 
carriers may see fit to offer for its transportation, moving in box, 
stock, or coal cars; being able to move in stock cars it keeps in 
service during certain seasons of the year a class of equipment that 
would otherwise remain idle; it loads very heavily, usually to 116 
per cent of the marked capacity of cars used; and moves in great 
volume. Its movement is not affected by weather conditions as 
much as other commodities, for the most part; its movement ex- 


ay through the spring and summer months when other traffic is 
ght. 


It should be borne in mind that in Docket 10733, 68 I. C. C. 213, 
usually referred to as the National Paving Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association Case, the Commission did not prescribe any scales of 
rates for western territory in connection with their establishing the 
uniform brick list and they admonished the carriers in establishing 
such uniform brick to observe as a guiding rule the preserva- 
tion of existing revenues based upon the volume of movement of 
the various commodities making up such uniform list between given 
points for a representative period, stating that the carriers should 
not use such uniform brick list as a pretext for increasing existing 
rate levels. Late, in its decision in Docket 9702, the Commission 
stated that the scale they established, due to the similarity of trans- 
portation conditions throughout the southwest, would have been the 
Shreveport “common brick” scale and “fire brick” scale had they 
not found a uniform brick list to be proper in Docket 10733. The 
Commission further stated that the 9702 brick scale that they es- 
tablished was arrived at by considering the probable volume of the 
various products in said uniform brick list, taking into account the 
relative production and distribution of the same in such territory. 

It is our position that the Commission, in the Dockets 10733 and 
9702, did not have the situation fully brought before them as to 
such production statistics in the southwest and had they had the 
production figures available at that time, that they would have es- 
tablished a scale considerable lower than the 9702 scale. In other 
words, to make the 9702 scale, they combined the Shreveport ‘‘com- 
mon brick” and ‘fire brick’ scales on a basis considerably higher 
than the proper combination which should have considered 90% 


per cent of the ‘‘common brick’’ scale plus 9% per cent of the “fire 
brick”’ scale. 


D. P. Harris, Jr., traffic manager of the Acme Brick Company, 
Fort Worth, was the next witness. He introduced an exhibit 
showing an actual movement of 11,888 car loads of brick and clay 
products from thirteen representative Texas points, from June 3 
1922, to December 31, 1923. The exhibit showed tonnage, the 
average rate, total freight paid, total miles hauled, number of 
cars, average weight per car, average miles hauled, and ton mile 
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earnings. He testified that the average rate paid on the brick 
was 11.27 cents, the average weight per car 75,927 pounds, the 
average haul 169 miles, the average ton mile earnings 13,29 
mills, the average car mile earnings 50 cents. He said thege 
figures were contrasted with the average of all freight in the 
country for 1923 when the average weight per car was 55,80 
pounds, the average haul 179 miles, the ton mile earnings 11.16 
mills, and car mile earnings 31 cents. 

He said the carriers, while stating that their proposal was 
largely a request for a 5 per cent increase, had increased brick 
1 cent a hundred, which would amount to a 9 per cent increase, 
He said such an increase would mean an added burden on thir. 


teen brick plants at the thirteen points included in the exhibit 
of $90,178.95. 


With relation to competition with plants in the southeast, 
he testified as follows: 


From Fort Smith, Ark., to Memphis, 296 miles, the southwestern 
manufacturer must pay a rate of 17 cents; from Mellville, Tenn., to 
Memphis, 331 miles, the southeastern manufacturer pays but 13.5 
cents; from Thurber, Tex., to Vicksburg, 472 miles, the southwestern 
manufacturer must pay a rate of 20.5 cents while from Calhoun, 
Ga., 456 miles, the southeastern manufacturer pays a rate of 13.5 
cents. 

To New Orleans, from Butler Spur, Tex., the distance, 501 miles, 
and the rate 20.15 cents; while from Calhoun, Ga., the distance is 
518 miles and the rate 17.5 cents. It is very clearly seen that the 
southwestern carriers will be denied a very substantial tonnage from 
the southwest to the Mississippi River crossings so long as the pres- 
ent situation is continued, whereas if the increase as proposed is 
permitted, the southwestern manufacturer will be forced from par- 
ticipating in even the present small amount of. tonnage which he has 
developed in these highly competitive points. 


W. R. Bennett, president, Acme Brick Company, and J. F. 
Lillard, representing the Bridgeport Brick and Tile Company, 
Bridgeport, Texas, testified briefly as to the effect of increases 
on their ability to do business. Both said it would curtail their 
sales and Mr. Bennett said that, as it was, his company lost busi- 
ness regularly to plants in the southeast and an increase in the 
rates would make it almost impossible to compete with south- 


eastern plants and would drive a number of plants in the south- 
west out of business. 


Mr. Bell asked if it was not true that what the witness 
wanted was to have rates made on the basis of his competitive 
relationship. The witness, after some indirect replies, said, in 
effect, that was what he wanted. 


F. A. Leffingwell, secretary, Southwestern Industrial Traffic 
League, asked Examiner Keeler for time to make a statement to 
clear up the record with regard to the membership of the league 
as represented by J. K. Moore. He said that, in Mr. Benton’s ex- 
amination of Mr. Moore, there was some question as to whether 
Mr. Moore spoke for agricultural and livestock members of the 
league. Mr. Leffingwell’s statement was as follows: 


The. Southwestern Industrial Traffic League, as the record al- 
ready shows, is a voluntary association of representatives of chambers 
of commerce, organizations and associations in the southwest, in- 
terested in traffic and transportation matters. Action by the league 
in connection with any proposition does not bind the individual 
members, it being clearly understood that any individual member 
or the organization which he represents may take such action as his 
individual interests warrant, regardless of the action of the league. 

At a meeting held in Dallas, Tex., September 19, consideration 
was given to hearings now in progress in connection with Ex Parte 
87 and Docket 17000, and the defense committee was instructed to 
prepare and present an exhibit showing the facts as to the relation- 
ship between the rates on agricultural products and manufactured 
articles in the various districts. Mr. Moore was designated to prepare 
and present such exhibit. 

The Southwestern League is not seeking to advance the rates 
on any commodity, neither is it seeking any reductions in this pro- 
ceeding. It is interested only in placing before the Commission the 
actual facts as to the relationship that exists between certain mov- 
ing commodities. The examiner correctly interpreted the position of 
the league when he asked witness Moore if it was the position of 
the league that, if any shift is to be made in the rate adjustment 
in order to -s agricultural products a more favorable rate, the 
burden should not be placed on the manufactured articles moving in 
this territory. Mr. Moore answered in the affirmative, correctly 
stating the position of the league. 

As shown by Mr. Moore, the league more directly represents the 
commercial and industrial interests of the southwest than the agri- 
cultural and live stock interests, but the interests represented by 
the league recognize their dependence on agriculture and would not 
countenance any action by the league which would throw any un- 
due burden on the agricultural and live stock interests of the south- 
west. Nothing that Mr. Moore stated should be construed as bind- 
ing any of the agricultural or live stock interests, which have ex- 
pressed any contrary position in this proceeding. 


Albert Reed, representing the Dallas Chamber of Commerce, 
was the last witness. He filed an exhibit to show inequalities in 
the rate structure of the southwest. He said there were “glar- 
ing inequalities,” not only in the rates within the territory, but 
also eastbound compared with westbound. He testified that the 
adjustment from Dallas to Munro, La., was an example of the 
confused rate adjustment. He said shippers having goods to put 
into Munro were faced with four different bases of rates that 
might be used. Of all of them, however, he said, there was none 
at all favorable to Dallas. 


His exhibit made comparisons of the present intrastate rates 
with the “9702 scale.” He also made comparisons of the rate 
from New Orleans to the Houston-Galveston group with the rates 
from other Louisiana points to other destinations in Texas that 
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were equidistant, tending to show that the latter rates were gen- 
erally higher. He also drew comparisons between the class rates 
from southeastern points to Dallas and the rates in the reverse 
direction to show that shipments eastbound took higher rates 
generally than those westbound. 

In some of his comparisons, Mr. Reed used Examiner 
Disque’s proposed scale in the recent southwestern rates case 
and, to the extent that this proposed scale was used, the carriers 
objected to the exhibit. W. T. Hughes, of the Rock Island, also 
objected to the exhibit and to Mr. Reed’s testimony being re- 
ceived on the ground that both were already before the Com- 
mission in Docket 13535 and to put in the same testimony in the 
present case would amount to a retrial of the earlier case. Ex- 
aminer Keeler noted the objection on the record, but later de- 
cided that he would overrule it, because he considered the testi- 
mony relevant and pertinent. 

Following Mr. Reed’s testimony, Examiner Keeler adjourned 
the hearing to Kansas City, January 4. 


MILWAUKEE INVESTIGATION 


Testimony intended to show that the Chicago,-Milwaukee & 
St. Paul had been efficiently and economically operated with re- 
gard to motive power and to claims and that, when the Puget 
Sound extension wes first planned and built, the officers of the 
road had every right to believe that sufficient traffic would de- 
velop to make it a valuable and paying addition to the line, was 
heard at the first day of the Chicago hearing in Docket 17021, in 
the matter of the investigation of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, before Commissioner Frederick I. Cox and Examiner C. M. 
Bardwell, December 15. 

O. W. Dynes, counsel for the railroad corporation, indicated 
that he would like to have five of his witnesses put on the stand 
before Mr. Byram was recalled to complete his examination. 
Attorney-General Herman Eckern, of Wisconsin, said that he 
would like to be able to cross examine Mr. Byram sometime 
December 16. Mr. Dynes said he was sure Mr. Byram would be 
reached by that time. 

Mr. Dynes’ first witness was William A. Hayes, who said he 
was “a small stockholder,” and president of the Wisconsin State 
Bar Association. He said he had made a careful investigation 
of conditions leading up to the Milwaukee’s receivership and de- 
sired to read a statement into the record, embodying his ideas 
in the matter. His statement, in part, was as follows: 


The permanent financial success of a great railroad system is 
directly dependent upon the density of population and industries 
within the district served by such system. If the present condition 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul be examined in the light of 
this proposition, all becomes clear and a simple and solid answer 
to every question may readily be found. This statement will, however, 
be limited to four questions, as follows: 

1—When the coast extension was projected was its construction 
warranted by the outlook in respect to an increase in population 
and industries within the territory served by the then existing lines 
of the company west of the Twin Cities and the territory intended 
to be served by the extension? 

Answer. Yes. 

2—Did a failure of development in respect to such expected in- 
crease in population and industries materially contribute to bring 
about the financial conditions which made necessary the receivership? 

Answer. Yes. 

8—Are there now reasons to believe that a resumption of growth 
in population and industries in Minnesota, the Dakotas, Montana, 
Idaho and Washington will soon appear? 

Answer. Yes. 

4—How may such increase be encouraged? 

Answer. (a) Helpful publicity, (b) Soil surveys, soil analysis, 
crop adaptation, crop rotation, stock raising, dairying and cooperative 
marketing; (c) Courses of instruction by radio in soil analysis, crop 
adaptation and rotation, and farming generally; (ad) Home making 
by European immigrants; (e) More opportunity for. cooperating with 
the communities by the railroads traversing the region. 


He elaborated on each of his questions and answers. He 
said the planned extension of the road was in line with the 
American policy of railroading from the beginning. He said 
that, with some exception along the Atlantic Seaboard, railroads 
were built to encourage the settlement of new territory and, 
generally, to advance the development of the country. 

He said that a comparison, in 1900, of the states of North 
and South Dakota, Minnesota, Montana, Idaho and Washington 
with other sections of the country, as to increases in population, 
warranted the expectation of a rapid and prolonged increase of 
population and an extensive development of industries. 

The failure of the expected increase in population and de- 
velopment of industries caused the financial difficulties in which 
the road found itself recently, he said. However, it was his 
opinion that the immediate future held a prospect of the terri- 
tory along the line of the Milwaukee again beginning to increase 
in population and to develope with regard to industries. He 
gave reasons for his prophecy, as follows: 


First. The speculative settler is disappearing. Many of the first 
Settlers were moved by the speculative spirit. This has been so from 
the first settlements along the Atlantic seaboard. As each successive 
Western zone was opened to settlement, the first to enter it were 
the restless pioneers and others seeking profit in the advance _of land 
values. Such men, though possessed of admirable qualities, were not 
ae to the making of a thrifty and permanently prosperous com- 

unity. 


Second. There is now a more intelligent attitude in respect 
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to farming. The second generation, the native born, have appeared. 
The man who first saw the light of day in the Dakotas and spent 
his childhood there has a different outlook. He thinks of the state 
as home, and sets himself to the task of bettering it. He is learning 
to think and speak of soil in the plural; to understand that a crop 
which may be grown in a nearby neighborhood, or even on a neigh- 
boring farm, may not be adapted to his farm. He has heard and, 
perhaps, seen the beneficial results of crop rotation. The unfortunate 
results which follow long continued single crop farming, especially 
wheat, are becoming apparent to the farmer in all of these states. 
He is now giving thought to crop rotation. In this respect, the farm- 
ers of these states are not different from the first generation of 
farmers in the states of the east. Fifty years ago Wisconsin was 
one of the great wheat states. When the soil elements which pro- 
duce wheat became exhausted, Wisconsin farmers went through a 
period similar to that which the farmers of the Dakotas have just 
experienced, and the conditions were reflected in the organization 
of the Grange, the Greenback Party and other organizations which 
sought relief by law. Gradually the farmers of Wisconsin turned to 
crop rotating and dairying. The results are known to the world. 
Natural conditions in the Dakotas and the states farther west may 
be somewhat less favorable than they were in Wisconsin, but they 
are more favorable than in several of the north European countries. 

The farmer of the northwest is also becoming convinced that 
the college of agriculture is a valuable servant and not a mere 
ornament of the state. He has been entertained by the radio and 
in the midst of the entertainment has discovered that the radio 
may be used to transmit or receive a message which can be turned 
to account in producing a better crop, commanding a higher price. 

Third. The abnormal conditions which followed the war have 
largely disappeared. Such conditions always follow war, and the 
degree of abnormality and the duration are always in proportion to 
the duration and the magnitude of the war. Farmers in the neutral 
countries of Europe sufféred seriously. The war created an almost 
unlimited demand for American farm products. Prices of crops and 
of farm lands were inflated accordingly. A sudden falling off in the 
demand had the inevitable result. We ought not to suppose that 
we could escape the consequences of a world-wide social, economic 
and political earthquake. Normal conditions are not here, but they 
are above the horizon and the situation is encouraging. 

Fourth. The rush to the southwest appears to be abating. So 
many have moved to California that the place seems less attractive 
to settlers than it was a few years ago. Oklahoma is fairly well 
possessed for the time being, and the movement of farm settlers 
into that state appears to be much lessened, if not completely checked. 
The migration to Florida is the result of excessive propaganda. It 
cannot long continue in its present volume. Social conditions in the 
northwest are improving. For many years farm life in these states 
was very drab—neighbors were few; travel difficult; churches distant; 
news scarce, and schools not good. Better roads, the automobile 
and the radio are lending color and bringing recreation. 


J. J. Hickey, attorney for the Commission, on cross examina- 
tion, tried to develop which was considered the more important 
traffic when the Puget Sound extension was contemplated and 
built—the local traffic along the line or the trans-Pacific traffic. 
The witness said it was his opinion that they were considered 
about equally important at the time. Mr. Hickey wanted to 
know what the causes were for the arrested development of the 
trans-Pacific traffic. Mr. Hayes said that it was due to the de- 
cline in traffic between the states and Alaska and in the trade 
with Japan, the Philippines, and, to some extent, with China. 
The expectations of business men in this country, he said, of a 
large trade being built up with these countries was not fulfilled. 


Charles A. Dietrich, freight claim agent of the Milwaukee, 
was the next witness, and his testimony went to show that the 
road had done everything possible to reduce claims and had 
succeeded, to a large exent. He said there had been a general 
increase in freight loss and damage up to about 1915. For each 
of the years prior to 1915, he said, loss and damage claims 
amounted to $1,759,000. At about that time a freight claim pre- 
vention organization was formed by the road and every effort 
was made to educate the men to handle freight, inspect equip- 
ment, and arrange schedules so that perishable claims would be 
reduced. He said the results of the work in claim prevention 
could be seen in the loss and damage claim figures for the first 
nine months of 1925. These, he said, amounted to only about 
$38,000. 

L. K. Sillcox, general superintendent of motive power, testi- 
fied as to the efforts and economiés made in that department by 
the Milwaukee. He said that, in 1918, when the demands for 
increased transportation facilities began to be seen, the Milwau- 
kee decided that the service of a maximum number of transpor- 
tation units would be needed to handle the traffic. From that 
point he went on to tell of the efforts to get more service out of 
locomotives, both steam and electric, and to keep the motive 
power in good repair and yet to be economical in the expendi- 
tures:on equipment. He had not finished when the hearing was 
adjourned for the day. 

Commissioner Eastman arrived at the Chicago hearing of 
the Milwaukee investigation, December 16, to join with Commis- 
sioner Cox and Examiner Bardwell in the case, and questioned 
H. E. Byram at some length with regard to both the Puget Sound 
extension and the acquisition of the Terre Haute and Southeast- 
ern. Mr. Byram was recalled to the stand for further cross ex- 
amination after L. K. Sillcox had completed his testimony. 

Mr. Sillcox, after testifying as to locomotive efficiency and 
economy of operation, testified last as to freight train repairs 
and improvement. His closing testimony, in part, was as 
follows: 


Much has been done by the C. M. & St. P. in the regulation of 
freight train car repair and improvement work. The object has been 
to concentrate the operations at as few large points as possible, 
with a view to centralizing control as to labor and material as well 
as output. The charges for maintaining freight cars, of course, 
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include all classes of work, even to the point of interchange in- 
spection and lightest running attention in transportation yards. 
The C. M. & St. P. has thoroughly systematized the inspection of 
both passenger and freight trains at originating stations and inter- 
mediate terminals with such an effect that any defect developing 
on the road can be traced back to responsibility as far as the in- 
dividual inspector is concerned. There has also been a thorough and 
continued campaign at all times to have train crews handle defects 
developing on the road so as to bring cars into terminals and thus 
facilitate train movement. Educational campaigns have been con- 
stantly kept up among the shopmen on methods of doing work, 
safety first, fire prevention, air brakes, interchange inspection, train 
yard inspection, and safety appliance requirements. Annual meet- 
ings have been held for the supervisors of various classes and clerks 


to benefit by an interchange of views and full discussion regarding 
best means of procedure. 


It has always been the object of the mechanical department of 
the C. M. & St. P. to attain the greatest possible efficiency, realizing 
that the operation of the entire traffic plant depends so much upon 
the ability of locomotives and cars to perform satisfactory and prompt 
service. Great stress is being placed on the performace as to engine 
and car failures, with analysis of the cause in each case, in order to 
arrive at the proper correction and prevention. The policy embraces 
such features as overcoming obsolescence by proper rates of retire- 
ments of old equipment and improvement of existing units of locomo- 
tives and cars, the acquisition of new units, etc. Programs and budgets 
are under full control and are being constantly developed to meet 
demands of the service and with a view to reducing cost. The me- 
chanical officers have constantly in mind attaining that situation so 
far as in their power lies, where, first, deficits will be avoided, and, 
second, the net return will be increased sufficiently to ultimately 
warrant the payment of dividends, with the knowledge that the 
so-called fixed charges are the first obligation. The C. M. & St. P. 
Ry. Co. transportation plant is, at this time, able to function under 
a pressure of far greater volume of traffic than at present obtains, 
due to the policies set forth, and it may be said that even though 
the further objective in quality of facilities has not yet been reached, 


the present need of the C. M. & St. P. is surely one of increased vol- 
ume of traffic and revenues. 


Commissioner Eastman, in questioning Mr. Byram, referred 
to the testimony of Mr. Colpitts who had said that insufficient 
amounts had been allowed to the depreciation account on the 
Milwaukee, and Mr. Eastman wanted to know if Mr. Byram 
agreed to that. The answer was in the affirmative. Commis- 
sioner Eastman referred to testimony given by railroad execu- 
tives as representatives of the Railway Executives Association, 
that they thought it was not necessary to segregate depreciation 
accounts from the general equipment account. He asked Mr. 
Byram if he disagreed with such a view. Mr. Byram did. 

Mr. Eastman asked if the Panama Canal was not in process 
of construction when the Puget Sound extension was begun and 
whether the officials of the Milwaukee took into consideration 
the effect on railroads that the canal might have. Mr. Byram 
said the canal was not considered as likely to be a serious factor 
in competition when the extension was planned. Mr. Eastman 
asked if it were not true that, before that time, the the railroads 
had sought fourth section relief on the ground that the roads 
had to meet competition from vessels going around the Cape 
Horn. Mr. Byram said he did not know as to that, but, if so, it 
could only have been competition as to coast traffic and that the 
competition did not relate to traffic from interior points, which 
was the important traffic in the minds of the builders of the 
Puget Sound extension. 

Mr. Eastman asked if Mr. Byram though the Puget Sound 
extension was justified. The answer was that it was justified at 
the time it was planned, and that the witness thought it was 
now and would be. The commissioner asked if the manner in 
which the extension was financed was justified. Mr. Byram said 
he thought so, but that, as to the details, his knowledge was not 
complete. He said he thought the stocks and bonds were paid 
for at the rate of a hundred cents on the dollar. The commis- 
sioner said he had a different recollection and that the record in 
an earlier investigation of the Puget Sound extension showed 
that the stock was bonus stock, given with the bonds, because, 
under the laws of the state of Washington, as much stock had 
to be issued as bonds. He said the Milwaukee company took 
over the bonds. 

Mr. Byram said he did not know that. Mr. Eastman then 
inquired if the witness did not know that the first year’s show- 
ing of the Puget Sound extension, as reported, was misleading. 
Mr. Byram disclaimed knowledge of that also. 

Mr. Eastman left that subject and began on the Terre Haute 
and Southeastern, trying to develop facts as to the movement 
of coal over the line. Mr. Byram said it was for the coal move- 
ment that the Milwaukee acquired the line. He said the road 
found itself in a position where it was difficult to buy coal, where 
it either had to buy it in the open market or confiscate it. Be- 
cause of the mines on the line of the Terre Haute and South- 
eastern, that line was acquired so that the Milwaukee might 
have a serving carrier on which it might depend. 

Attorney-General Herman Eckern, of Wisconsin, took up the 
cross examination of Mr. Byram when Commissioner Eastman 
was done. He proceeded to identify the directors and officers 
of the road before it went into receivership and to establish the 
fact that a number of them were now either on the reorganiza- 
tion committees or serving with the road in some capacity. He 
said it looked as though the personnel of the corporation had 
simply been transferred into the receivership organization. O. W. 
Dynes, attorney, objected to the statement as being a state- 
ment and not proper cross examination. Mr. Eckern withdrew it. 

The Wisconsin Attorney-General then proceeded to develop 
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that the board of directors of the Milwaukee meet in New York, 
March 17, to decide that a receivership was best; that Mr. Byram 
thought no steps had been taken prior to that, toward receiver. 
ship; that the court proceedings in Chicago took place, March 18, 
at 9 o’clock, and the receivers were appointed by 9:15 the same 
morning. Mr. Eckern wanted to know if Mr. Byram had not 
signed the answer to the allegations of the Binkley Coal Com. 
pany and, if he had, whether he knew about plans for a receiver. 
ship before he went to New York. Mr. Byram said he did not 
remember signing the answer—that he might or might not have 
signed it. Mr. Eckern wanted to know whether the signature 
did not have to be authorized if Mr. Byram did not sign it him- 
self. Mr. Byram said it would, but he did not recall the circum. 
stances. 

Mr. Dynes interrupted to remark that Mr. Eckern knew Mr, 
Byram did not sign the answer, and Mr. Eckern replied that he 
did not know it. The Wisconsin Attorney-General then asked if 
it was not true that the Binkley Coal Company, whose unpaid 
bills were the immediate cause of the receivership proceedings, 
received $114,000 in April, $48,000 in May, and that a $50,000 
voucher had been drawn, March 16, and paid at the bank, March 
18, leaving only about $107 of the bill unpaid. Mr. Byram said 
he did not know that. At this point the hearing was adjourned 
for the day. 

An attempt to develop that the Kuhn, Ioeb Company and 
National City Company bankers advised the receivership, sug- 
gested that an independent report be made of the Milwaukee’s 
financial condition, suggested the auditing firm to do this, and 
generally decided and engineered the steps leading up to the 
receivership was made by Mr. Eckern, in continuing his cross- 
examination of Mr. Byram December 17. Mr. Byram, in answer 
to questions, said the advice of the bankers, since they had 
always been the road’s bankers, was naturally sought. He also 
said the banks had not suggested the firm of Cloverdale and 
Colpitts, but that he had inquired and found that firm to be do- 


ing most of the business of the kind desired and had naturally 
retained its members. 


As the session opened for the day, Mr. Byram stated defi- 
nitely the time that he had gone to New York before the meet- 
ing of the board of directors that had decided there was nothing 
left but receivership, and the time that he returned to Chicago. 
He went to New York February 24 and remained there through 


March 17, the day of the meeting, returning to Chicago the after- 
noon of March 18. 


Mr. Eckern: wanted to know whether there had been in the 
board meeting any opposition to the action taken by the board 
as a whole, and Mr. Byram said action was unanimous. Mr. 
Eckern put some questions to learn how long the meeting had 
lasted and was told that it ran from eleven in the morning until 
about five in the afternoon. In pressing the question, which 
was objected to, Mr. Eckern made the statement that the situa- 
tion appeared to be that Mr. Byram and other directors were 
committed to the Kuhn-Loeb plan of reorganization and that it 
seemed pertinent to develop how this came about and how much 
of it was done within the limits of the board meeting, March 17. 
He said a voluminous report of Mr. Colpitts was considered there 
as well as the language of an answer to the bill of the Binkley 
Coal Company, alleging the Milwaukee’s inability to pay its debts. 

Mr. Eckern asked if Mr. Byram was acquainted with the 
Kuhn-Loeb plan and whether he had approved it. Mr. Byram 
asked to be excused from answering because he had received 
instructions from the court that he should not say anything 
that might be taken to show favoritism for one plan of reorgan- 
ization over another. There was some argument as to whether 
Mr. Byram could enswer or not, and it was finally left to him 
to get permission from the court. This was done to the extent 
that he might answer in so far as the question related to the 
Kuhn-Loeb plan when it was the only one, since it was when 
Mr. Byram first heard about it. Mr. Byram said he had received 
his instructions from the court after he made answer to a similar 
question put at the hearing of Ex Parte 87 in Chicago, last Octo- 
ber. ‘He said, in answer to the question, that his knowledge 
of the plan first came from reading a newspaper synopsis of 
it and, based on that, he had given the Kuhn-Loeb plan his ap- 
proval. 

A line of questioning was pursued by Commissioner Eastman 
to determine just what was responsible for the receivership. He 
brought out that the trend of earnings was not responsible, since 
Mr. Byram said that, looking ahead over a period of ten years, 
he was optimistic over the future earnings. He blamed the 
receivership on the fact that the road was faced with refunding 
$48,000,000 in bonds in June of this year and was unable to do it. 
Mr. Eastman wanted to know if it were not true that, if the 
Milwaukee had not had any refunding to do for the next ten 
years, a receivership would not be necessary. Mr. Byram said 
he thought that might be a fair statement. 

Mr. Eckern tried to develop that the officials of the road, 
seeking to get money, went only to the Commission, the United 
States Treasury, Congress, and one group of bankers. Mr. 
Byram said he personally saw no other bankers, but he under- 
stood that other directors did. He said he had gone to the 
Commission to see if there was any money to loan that might 
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nave been received through the working of the recapture clause. 
He said he found there was little. He also found, he said, that 
there was no way under the law that the Treasury could help. 
He said a bill was tried in Congress to get the interest rate 
on a five per cent issue of St. Paul bonds reduced, but it failed 
to come up for action. 

Mr. Eckern returned to the subject of previous interroga- 
tions—the Terre Haute and Southeastern. After developing 
that the Milwaukee had paid $20,000,000 for the property, he 
asked if it was not true that nothing was added to the value 
of the capital stock of the Milwaukee by the acquisition. Mr. 
Byram replied that the road had added to its earning power by 
the acquisition of the Terre Haute and Southeastern. 


DIRECTOR GENERAL DAVIS RESIGNS 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


James C. Davis, Director General of Railroads, has submit- 
ted his resignation to President Coolidge, effective December 31. 
The President has appointed Secretary Mellon, of the Treasury, 
effective January 1, as his agent, under the transportation act, 
to conclude liquidation of the affairs of the Railroad Administra- 
tion, Which will be carried on as a bureau of the Treasury De- 
partment. Mr. Davis will return to his home, Des Moines, Ia., 
to resume the practice of law. He will represent, in Iowa, the 
Chicago & North Western, with which he was connected before 
he came to Washington. 

The following summary of the liquidation of the govern- 
ment’s liability growing out of federal control was issued by 
Mr. Davis: 


As a war measure, the government of the United States, on the 
28th day of December, 1917, took over the possession and active con- 
trol of all the Class 1 railroads, together with sundry inland and 
coastwise shipping lines. These properties were operated by the 
government, under the direction of a Director General, for a period 
of twenty-six months, ending February 29, 1920, when the respective 
properties were returned to their owners. The value of the property 
taken over was some $20,000,000,000, and the annual compensation, 
represented by the average earnings for the three years prior to 
‘sono 000 was $2,087,323,593.97, a monthly rental in excess of 

When the property was returned to its owners, claims were pre- 
sented by the carriers, represented largely by the items of unpaid 
compensation, undermaintenance of way and equipment, material and 
supplies, and depreciation, in the sum of $1,014,402,446.72. The Rail- 
road Administration set up claims against the railroads, largely for 
excess expenditures for maintenance, in the sum of $440,353,715.08. 

Congress directed the President, through his agent, as soon as 
practicable to settle and adjust these and all other claims incident to 
federal control. Every one of the claims of the carriers whose prop- 
erty was taken over has been adjusted. The creditor roads were paid 
$243,652,196.91. There was collected from the debtor roads $195,272,- 
295.17. The balance paid by the government was $48,379,901.74, or less 
than 5 per cent of the claims as originally presented. 


There are perhaps two outstanding features in the adjustment: 
It was made without litigation and well within the appropriation 
originally made by Congress for this purpose. 


The liquidation has involved the handling of large sums. As an 
outgrowth of federal control, the government took’ definitive obliga- 
tions of the railroads, for advances, funding of additions and better- 
ments, balance due on settlement, and the like, aggregating $629,241,- 
250. Of this amount there has been collected, or disposed of at par, 
$495,705,450. This amount has been returned to the United States 
Treasury. 

The Railroad Administration for a number of years has been re- 
turning large sums to the Treasury. For the eleven months ended 
SEO Gon aes 30, 1925, the receipts in excess of expenditures were 

The liquidation of the claims of the railroads, now completed, 
represents perhaps the largest liquidation of a single commercial in- 
terest ever undertaken. 

The Railroad Administration has cash assets, in the shape of un- 
expended appropriations and other funds, ie tt $101,504,972.84, 
and still holds carrier obligations in the sum of $133,535,800. 

Aside from the claims of the railroads for the use of their prop- 
erty, there were innumerable claims of third persons for freight over- 
charge, reparation, loss and damage, personal injuries, fires, and the 
like, while the Railroad Administration, on its part, had many claims 
for demurrage and undercharges. In the neighborhood of fifty thou- 
sand law suits were instituted against the Railroad Administration 
growing out of these transactions. The largest claim in this con- 
nection grew out of the Minnesota forest fire, which occurred in 
October, 1918. Some 1,500 square miles were burned over, including 
the city of Cloquet, it being claimed the fire was set out by rail- 
roads operated by the government; 15,003 law suits were commenced, 
demanding an aggregate of $73,112,146.17. After protracted litigation, 
an arrangement was made to adjust these claims. Some 14,000 of 
these cases have been settled. The cost to the government of this 
fire will aggregate about $15,000,000. It is undoubtedly the greatest 
fire in history for which a financial liabilitv has been sustained. 

The greater portion of these outside claims have been adjusted, 
and the entire liquidation is being rapidly concluded. The income of 
the Railroad Administration, from interest on railroad obligations, is 
largely in excess of an amount sufficient to finally conclude this 
adjustment. 

The total cost to the government of federal control, including the 
operating losses during that period and the six months’ guaranty 
period after federal control, and the payment to deficit short lines, 
will aggregate some $1,696,000,000. 


Mr. Davis received the following letter from President 
Coolidge: 

It would be unfair both to the public service and to a public 
servant who has performed a particularly efficient, able and difficult 
task, if I should omit to make acknowledgment to you of my strong 
conviction regardiny your conduct of the Railway Administration. 

I am informed, and believe, that the task of examining, deter- 
mining and liquidating the enormous mass of claims that have grown 
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out of the war-time relations between the government and the rail- 
roads was probably the greatest of its sort in the experience of this 
country, perhaps of the world. I recall that it was almost universally 
prophesied that this work could not be performed without developing 
a maze of controversy and litigation, expensive to all parties, and 
likely to postpone final settlements for many years. Under your 
direction, all these uncomfortable anticipations have been dissipated 
and you now approach the completion of your task with remarkable 
record of having made these settlements practically without any 
resort to litigation. 

So remarkable a showing entitles you to the heartiest congratula- 
tions and, in extending them to you, I must add a word of recognition 
for the attitude which the railroad executives have taken. To their 
liberal disposition is, of course, due a large measure of credit for this 
series of settlements. I believe the accomplishment thus effected 
marks a new epoch in relations between the government and the car- 
riers; an epoch in which we will see constantly better understanding 
and improved relationship. 

Because I strongly feel that you have contributed much to making 
this possible, I extend my heartiest felicitations. 


In accepting the resignation of Director-General Davis, Pres- 
ident Coolidge sent the following letter, in addition to the one 
previously received by Mr. Davis, to the retiring director-general: 


I hereby accept your resignation as Director General of Railroads 
and Agent of the President, to take effect at midnight of December 
a. a your successor having been duly appointed and qualified at 

a me. 

The liquidation of the controversies growing out of Federal con- 
trol of the railroads has been substantially completed in a most statis- 
factory manner, due to your energy, ability and tact. Therefore, 
I cannot well ask you to remain longer at your post. When one 
contemplates the extent of the work accomplished under your di- 
rection, he feels that the thanks of the country should be extended 
to you in most generous measure. Instead of endless litigation, as 
aoe acne by many, we have seen such adjustments of the claims 

etween the railroads and the government, growing out of our 
handling of these vast properties during the war, as to bring about 
satisfactory settlements out of court. The claims of the railroads 
against the government, amounting to over one billion of dollars, were 
adjusted for less than $244,000,000. Our claims against the carriers, 
amounting to approximately $440,000,000, resulted in our collection 
of nearly $200,000,000. The net result is that the claims against the 
government have been liquidated on a basis of less than five per 
cent. All through these operations you have preserved cordial re- 
lations with the railway executives obtaining their generous co- 
operation and helping to establish an era of good feeling between 
the government and the carriers, which are so vital a factor in the 
nation’s life. 

In extending my personal appreciation of your fine service, let 
me add best wishes for the future. 


DAVIS ON RAIL LEGISLATION 


Amendment of the consolidation provisions of the transporta- 
tion act so as to permit the Commission to approve or disap- 
prove voluntary consolidations, as proposed in the Commission’s 
annual report, was urged by James C. Davis, Director-General of 
Railroads, in an address, December 18, before the St. Louis 
Railway Club at St. Louis. 


Mr. Davis also discussed the problem of what should be done 
with excess earnings to aid the “under dog” in the world of 
railroad transportation, indicating a belief that excess earn- 
ings should be distributed more directly to carriers needing 
financial aid than was now possible under the recapture provi- 
sions of the present law. 

In other respects, Mr. Davis cautioned against changes in 
the transportation act at this time. 

“The American people stand today facing a new era in the 
history of our national transportation,” said he, referring to the 
competition of gasoline propelled vehicles in the air and on the 
highways and of water carriers on the inland and coastwise 
waterways confronting the railroads. 

“While this competition does not threaten the existence of 
the railroads, nor will it, in my judgment, seriously impair their 
general prosperity, these new lines of competition certainly 
call on the railroads for renewed vigilance and endeavor, espe- 
cially in changes in the character of operation, and in the reduc- 
tion of service and abandonment of short lines.” 

Referring to the various phases of regulation to which the 
railroads were subjected, Mr. Davis said, so far as regulation 
was concerned, “a fence has been constructed around the rail- 
roads that, in the language of agriculture, is ‘hog tight, horse 
high and bull strong.’ ” 

Continuing, Mr. Davis, in part, said: 


The truth of it is, through a long series of major, and in some 
instances very painful, legislative operations, carried on without 
the use of anesthetics, the railroads have been thoroughly domes- 
ticated, completely house broken, and, if they ever had any fangs, 
they have long since been drawn. 

The government, having exercised control of the operation 
of the carriers in such minute and essential details, cannot escape 
the responsibility of affording to the owners of the property, which 
has thus been taken for a public use, a fair return on its value. 

This right to a fair return, under efficient, honest, and econom- 
ical management, is recognized by the existing act, and is based 
upon familiar constitutional provisions,—provisions upon which 
rest the foundation of our government, and which are essential 
to its very existence, viz., that “private property shall not be 
taken for a public use without due compensation.” 

It is unfortunate that the general public, especially the ship- 
pers of the products of the far, do not seem to understand the 
true situation of the carriers in their relations to the public, and 
appreciate how abjectly they are under government control, and 
what little discretion their managing officers have in shaping the 
destinies of the properties in their charge. In this new era of 
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railroad transportation, the carriers by rail must stand or fall 
with the government. 

The controlling propositions, about which the entire trans- 
portation question revolves, are service and rates. It is essential 
in the public interest that the railroads give efficient service. A 
farmer will properly feed and protect his work horses, will prop- 
erly oil and maintain his automobile, his traction engine, and his 
thresher, to the end that he will receive the benefit of good serv- 
ice. Efficient service in railroad transportation is identical ,in 
principle with efficient service in any other vital element to success 
in business. The railroad, in a larger sense, bears the same rela- 
tion to the man on the farm that his other machinery does. 
Without convenient and reliable transportation, there is no market 
for farm products. j 

Changes in rates on any class of tonnage moving in substan- 
tial volume touch a very sensitive point in railroad income. The 
average so-called prosperous roads have a narrow margin over 
operating expenses and fixed charges, limited ordinarily to five or 
six cents of each dollar earned, out of which dividends must be 
paid and reserves maintained. Persuasive general propositions 
are being constantly presented, asking for general revisions of 
rate schedules, with the avowed purpose of reducing rates on 
some particular class of tonnage, and, to maintain a fair level of 
income, raising rates on some other class of freight. The trouble 
with this proposition is that the tonnage on which the raises can 
be made is never pointed out. Ordinarily it does not exist. 

In the last three years the carriers, under the provisions of the 
transportation act, have made a remarkable showing in efficient 
and economical operation, and much progress in the rehabilitation 
of their properties. There has been practically no car shortage; 
shippers, as a general rule, have had their tonnage reach the 
market on schedule time, and one million car loading per week 
are so frequent as to fail to attract attention. 


The benefit to the public of this kind of service is of great 
value. It puts the producer’s market upon a more reliable basis 
A shipper can determine with some accuracy when his shipments 
will reach destination. It saves both the jobbing and retail mer- 
chants large investment in surplus and unproductive stock. It is 
a very material actor in the general prosperity of the nation. 

There is a lot of psychology in the matter of rates, and much 
misconception as to the effect of same. Ordinarily a fair analysis 
will disclose that the selling price of staple products is con- 
trolled by economic conditions rather than by freight rates. To 
illustrate, the average freight rate from producing points, on 
wheat from Kansas and on corn from Iowa, to their primary 
markets is from 10 cents to 17 cents per bushel. An increase or 
decrease of five or ten per cent in these rates, when applied to 
the individual shipper, is from one-half cent to one and three- 
fourths cents per bushel, much less than the ordinary weekly fluc- 
tuations of the market, and in no case sufficient to seriously affect 
a farming community as a whole or the individual farmer's ulti- 
mate success or failure. 

The same difference in rates, if applied to the tonnage of a 
great railroad system, will, in many instances, spell the difference 
between solvency and bankruptcy,—efficient or inefficient service. 
I doubt if there is any sensible shipper, if the question were put 
to him as an individual, who would for a moment consider ex- 
changing efficient freight service, as a vital element in his busi- 
ness, for a trifling change in freight rates, either up or down. 

In considering rates, it must always be remembered that 
they do not fluctuate with the value of the tonnage carried. The 
rates are the same whether corn is 75 cents or $1.50 a bushel, and 
pork is 7 cents or 14 cents a pound. 

The broad scope of the plan and the great object of the trans- 
portation act are not generally recognized and understood. Mr. 
Chief Justice Taft, speaking for the Supreme Court, said: 

“The new act seeks affirmatively to build up a system of rail- 
ways prepared to handle promptly all the interstate traffic of the 
country * * * and, by fixing rates for interstate commerce, 
and, in ease of discrimination, for intra-state commerce, to secure 
a fair return upon the property of the carriers.” 


The act, in its purpose, is far reaching. Its object is to 
create a co-ordinated and efficient national system of transporta- 
tion, affording all our people, from ocean to ocean and from lakes 
to gulf, adequate means of transportation, efficiently, economically, 
and honestly conducted, to the end that commerce between all 
sections of the country can be profitably and successfully carried 
on. It contemplates the creation and maintenance upon a perma- 
nent basis of the greatest industrial plant in the world. While 
maintaining the integrity of the individual systems, and sustain- 
ing between competitive points the competition of good service, 
it seeks to coordinate interchange in the carriage of freight and 
passengers, so as to give a nation-wide unified service. 

he experiment now in progress in this country, of a great 
national system of transportation privately owned, but subject 
to public regulation, if it is to succeed, and if ultimate govern- 
ment ownership is to be avoided, cannot be considered from the 
standpoint of individual or segregated classes of shippers, or lim- 
ited localities or territories, nor can it be measured and determined 
by the desires or interests of separate and independent systems of 
railroad. It must have for its ultimate purpose the coordination, 
in the way of interchange in operation, of the many systems, to 
the end that the public will receive efficient service at the lowest 
possible rates consistent with a fair return to the owners for the 
public use of their property. 

In the more than five years that the act has been in force, 
much progress has been made towards this result. The public have 
acquired a better understanding of the real facts. They are 
beginning rightly to appraise the value of good service. A spirit 
of cooperation with the railroads is taking the place of a spirit of 
antagonism against them. The true attitude of the carriers, as 
servants of the public, rather than masters, in the real of trans- 
portation, is being appreciated. : 

For nearly twenty years the carriers have kept under detailed 
supervision of the Interstate Commerce Commission, uniform books 
of account, and made uniform annual public reports. Recent 
amendments of the law preclude the repetition of past abuses. 
It has been truly said that the railroads have glass pockets and 
live in glass houses. The sources of all income and the disposi- 
tion of all receipts is now known of all men. 

Again, the carriers and their patrons, especially the farmers, 
are suffering in many instances from the same trouble. Both 
suffer from excessive taxes; both pay more in proportion for what 
they use in the conduct of their business than they receive for 
the products they have to sell, and both are wholly dependent upon 
each other. In this great Middle West there can be no prosperous 
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railroads without prosperous agriculture, and it is equally true 
that agriculture cannot prosper if the carriers fail to Properly 
function. 

In this situation, common prudence and self interest suggest 
a union of forces, a cordial cooperation, as between the public, 
who are the masters, and the railroads, who are the servants, 
to bring about results mutually beneficial. 

Congress should be reluctant, in this time of efficient service 
and constantly improving conditions, to materially change the 
provisions of an act which time and experience is demonstrating 
is highly remedial in its effect. An amendment in perhaps two 
particulars is all that is really necessary to continue the success- 
ful solution of the transportation question. 

The existing provisions as to consolidation, requiring the 
Commission, in advance, to prepare and adopt a general plan of 
consolidation of all the railroad properties of the United States 
into a fixed number of systems, are impracticable and impossible 
of execution. This conclusion seems now to be uniformly recog- 
nized. The Interstate Commerce Commission has so stated in its 
annual report, and asked Congress to amend this section. The 
law should be amended, permitting the Commission to approve 
such conselidations as in its opinion are in the interest of the 


public welfare, having in mind some ultimate general plan of 
consolidation. 


“Like begets like.” Many voluntary consolidations would re- 
sult from such a change in the law, and, after the natural and 
voluntary consolidations have been concluded, intelligent action 


could be taken to care for those units that have not been included 
in such voluntary action. 


The other problem is more difficult of solution, and can readily 
be the subject of good faith differences of opinion. The present 
law recites that it is impossible ‘“‘without regulation and control 
in the interest of the commerce of the United States as a whole,” 
to establish uniform rates upon competitive traffic which will ade- 
quately sustain the carriers engaged in such traffic. It recog- 
nizes the inequality of the earnings among carriers equally 
essential to the public service, but, by reason of location and 
territory served, of inadequate earning capacity. The statute then 
provides that a portion of the excess earnings received by any 
carrier, over and above the minimum fair return fixed by the 
Commission, shall be paid to the Commission, and held in trust 
for the United States, thereby creating a fund from which the 
Commission may make loans to needy carriers, conditioned upon 
such carriers giving satisfactory security, and making a showing 
that will justify the conclusion that such prospective borrowers 
will ultimately be able to pay the loan. 


The impossibility of financially embarrased railroads making 
the showing necessary to obtain these loans is quite apparent. 
The showing required by the act would justify loans from a bank. 
These provisions of the law create a fund that is inaccessible. It 
represents barren rights,—a collection of frozen assets. It is 
not unlike “a man all dressed up, with no place to go.” 


It is quite probable that at the end of the present year the 
Class I railroads of the United States, engaged in interstate 
commerce, will, on the whole, show earnings equaling 5% per 
cent on the value of their property devoted to the public service, 
as tentatively fixed by the Commission, this being the fair return 
declared by the Commission to be reasonable. In making this 
average, many prosperous, well located systems will earn in excess 
of the fixed fair return. On the other hand,-many roads will not 
earn operating expenses, and many others will not earn anything 


like a fair. return on the value of their property devoted to the 
public use. 


These roads, with inadequate earnings, give a service essen- 
tial to the convenience of the localities in which they are located,— 
a service required by the public, and they are necessary parts 
of a properly coordinated national system. In the public interest, 


these less prosperous carriers must continue to operate and give 
efficient service. 


There are now in the hands of receivers some 25,000 miles of 
road, representing outstanding bonds and stocks in the amount 
of more than $1,250,000,000.00. It is estimated that there are some 
75,000 to 80,000 miles of road which yield no fair return to their 
owners. As this large mileage is essential to a well balanced 
national system, and gives a service which the public desires, its 
operation must be continued. If the general purpose of the trans- 


portation act is carried out, some plan of relief must be formulated 
for these weak lines. 


The Supreme Court of the United States, in the Recapture 
Case, has quite definitely sustained the principle that excess earn- 
ings, over a fair and reasonable return on the value of the 
property devoted to the public use, can be sequestered and held 
in trust by the United States, to be disposed of as Congress may 
provide, in the general interest of the plan of the transpor- 
tation act. 

The authoritative announcement of this principle is of great 
importance. It projects a new angle into the scheme of national 
transportation. It suggests a new power which heretofore has not 
been exercised, and whose possibilities at this time cannot accur- 
ately be appraised or anticipated. It would certainly be unwise 
to place a limit upon the earnings which, under a fixed schedule 
of fair rates, may be retained by the individual carrier. There 
must be a reward for honest, efficient, and economical management. 
Unless the carriers can participate, as at present, in a fair pro- 
portion of all their earnings, there would be no reward for per- 
sonal achievement, no inducement to excel, and an irresistible 
temptation to extravagance in maintenance and operatio. 


In addition to this, fair and conservative provision must be 
made for the rainy days or the lean years that in the progress of 
time are sure to come. 

It is hoped that consolidation will help solve the vexed ques- 
tion of inequality of earnings, but a general consolidation, under 
most favorable circumstances, is many years in the future. In 
the meantime, “the poor we have always with us.” 

As time goes on, the accumulations due to this fund will 
increase. Any definite finding as to the amount of excess earnings 
due from individual carriers is embarrassed by the fact that 
valuations upon which the fair return is paid have not, as yet, 
been completed. 

General reductions in rates would greatly increase the pres- 
ent embarrassment of the weak lines, and imperil, if not’destroy, 
their ability to give the service the public demands and is entitled 
to. A reasonable period of fair earnings should be continued, to 
the end that the credit of the carriers may be permanently estab- 
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lished, necessary capital expenditures made, and reasonable re- 
serves created for future contingencies. 

In this situation, the proper application of the trust fund 
under the recapture clause of the transportation act affords a 
fertile field for the exercise of legislative ingenuity as to what, 
if anything, can be done for the “under dog” in the world 
of railroad transportation. 

The year 1925 closes with renewed public confidence in the 
ability of our government to promptly and successfully solve the 
great problem of national transportation. The people generally 
have a better understanding of the real attitude which the rail- 
roads sustain in their relations to the public,—that it is one of 
service, subservient to public authority. It is more and more 
realized that carriers have many questions in which there is a 
common interest with their patrons, and these questions should 
pe settled by friendly conference rather than by bitter controversy. 

The message I wish to emphasize is a plea for a better and 
more intelligent understanding; for an economic rather than a 
political solution of transportation problems; for intelligent co- 
operation rather than selfish dissention; for a general recognition 
that national prosperity depends on prosperous agriculture, manu- 
facturing, commerce, and transportation, each largely depending 
upon the other. What more can be said on this important subject 
than to repeat the words of my text 

“Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore get wisdom: and 
with all thy getting get understanding.” 


RAILROAD LEGISLATION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The House committee on interstate and foreign commerce 
of the Sixty-ninth Congress held its first meeting December 16. 
It was practically decided to consider first several bills that were 
pending before the committee in the last session, none of which 
relate to railroads. One of the bills that may be taken up is 
that relating to revision of the method for computing Panama 
Canal tolls. The committee will hold no hearings on proposed 
railroad legislation until at least after the adjournment for the 
holidays. 

Senator Watson, chairman of the Senate interstate com- 
merce committee, said his committee would hold no hearings 
until after the holiday adjournment. He said the committee 
would have plenty to do with respect to proposed railroad legis- 
lation, mentioning railroad consolidation, railroad labor rela- 
tions and the fourth section of the interstate commerce act. In 
view of the fact that Senator Watson is a member of the com- 
mittee which will begin hearings after the holiday adjournment 
on the tax reduction bill, hearings on proposed railroad legisla- 
tion probably will be deferred until that measure has been re- 
ported to the Senate. 

Representative Hudson, of Michigan, has introduced a bill 
(H. R. 5867) amending the interstate commerce act so as to ex- 
empt railroad construction within states from the .requirements 
as to authorization therefor by the Commission. 

Representative Madden, of Illinois, by request, has intro- 
duced a bill (H. R. 5870) amending section 307 of the transpor- 
tation act so as to prevent discrimination against colored rail- 
road employes. 

Representative Jones, of Texas, has introduced a bill (H.R. 
3780) amending paragraph 18 of section 1 of the interstate com- 
merce act so that lines of railroad wholly within a state would 
not be subject to the present requirements as to obtaining cer- 
tificates from the Commission for construction and operation of 
such lines. 

Representative Treadway, of Massachusetts, has introduced 
a bill (H. R. 3979) providing for the creation of an anthracite 
coal bureau in the Commission for the regulation of the anthra- 
cite coal industry. 

Senator Robinson, of Arkansas, has reintroduced his bill 
(S. 1148- amending section 1 of the interstate commerce act by 
making unlawful collection of a surcharge on travel in parlor 
and sleeping cars. Representative McLaughlin, of Nebraska, has 
introduced an identical bill (H. R. 4497) in the House. 


A rigid fourth section bill has been introduced by Repre- 
sentative Hayden, of Arizona (H. R. 5211). Representative 
Shallenberger, of Nebraska, has introduced a bill (H. R. 4530) 
amending the fourth section so as to prohibit departures on ac- 
count of water competition. 

Representative Griffin, of New York, has introduced a joint 
resolution (51) providing for and authorizing the President to 
take temporary control of, and operate, coal mines “when an 
emergency exists in the mining and transportation of coal,” etc. 

Representative Graham, of Pennsylvania, has introduced a 
bill (H. R. 4459) to further protect interstate and foreign com- 
merce against bribery and other corrupt practices. 

Senator Sheppard, of Texas, has reintroduced a bill (S. 1844) 
to amend paragraph (11) of section 20 of the interstate com- 
merce act so that the liability of the initial carrier under through 
bills of lading would attach when shipments are reconsigned or 
diverted. 

Senator Wadsworth, of New York, has introduced a bill 
(S. 1486) authorizing the Secretary of War to lease to the 
Bush Terminal Railroad Company and to the Long Island Rail- 
road use of railway tracks at Army supply base, South Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Senator Watson, chairman of the Senate interstate com- 
merce committee, met with several Republican members of the 
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committee December 17. Senator Gooding said his long-and- 
short-haul bill was briefly discussed, but that no conclusion was 
reached as to procedure with reference to it. Senator Watson 
said nothing was determined at the meeting; that the merits of 
proposed railroad legislation was not discussed, and that the 
discussion had to do with procedure that would be followed by 
the committee when it came to take up proposed legislation. 
Among those who attended the conference, in addition to the 
chairman, were Senators Fess, Goff and Gooding. 

Representative Rayburn, of Texas, has introduced the bill 
(H. R. 5572), drafted by S. H. Cowan, requiring the Commission 
to take judicial notice of tariffs, Commission statistics, etc. 
(See Traffic World, November 28, p. 1261, “Evidence by Refer- 
ence.”) 

Representative Dyer, of Missouri, has introduced a bill (H. 
R. 5693) amending section 6 of an act relating to the liability of 
common carriers by railroad to their employes in certain cases, 
approved April 22, 1908, with reference to the bringing of suits 
for injury or death. 

Representative Colton, of Utah, by request of Samuel Russell, 
secretary to Senator King, of Utah, has introduced two bills 
relating to railroad consolidation (H. R. 5394) and to elimination 
of regulation of rates by the Commission (H. R. 5393). The 
consolidation bill would amend subsection 4 of the first para- 
graph of section 5 of the interstate commerce act as follows: 


(4) The Commission shall as soon as practicable prepare and 
adopt a plan for the consolidation of the railway properties of the 
continental United States into a limited number of systems. In 
the division of such railways into such systems under such plan, 
competition shall be preserved as fully as possible and wherever 
practicable the existing routes and channels of trade and com- 
merce shall be maintained, except that the plan of consolidation 
shall not provide for the consolidation of the railway properties 
of two or more carriers each of which enters the port of Chicago, 
Illinois; Boston, Massachusetts; New York; Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; Baltimore, Maryland, Norfolk, Virginia; Charleston, South 
Carolina; Jacksonville, Florida; New Orleans, Louisiana; Galveston, 
Texas; Los Angeles, or San Francisco, California; Portland, Ore- 
gon; or Seattle, Washington. Subject to the foregoing require- 
ments, the several systems shall be so arranged that the cost of 
transportation as between competitive systems and as related to 
the values of the properties through which the service is rendered 
shall be the same, so far as practicable, so that these systems 
can employ uniform rates in the movement of competitive traffic 
and under efficient management earn substantially the same rate 
of return upon the value of their respective railway properties. 


Mr. Russell said the bill reflected his views as to what should 
be done with respect to railroad consolidations and that the 
bill would preserve competition and prevent monopoly. 


Mr. Russell’s other bill provides for establishment of uni- 
form car rates and class rates. The principal object that would 
be accomplished by the bill, Mr. Russell said, would be elimin- 
ation of regulation of rates by the Commission. The railroads 
would make their rates and be responsible for the amount of 
revenue accruing therefrom. The bill says that the reasonable 
rate for the transportation of freight by common carriers is 
the competitive rate; that normal competition between rail 
carriers shall be maintained and facilitated, both as to rates 
and service; that normal competition between rail carriers and 
coastwise shipping, river shipping, motor carriers, and other 
means of transportation shall be maintained in order to settle 
rates for the transportation of freight at proper and reasonable 
levels; that rate competition by railroads shall be restricted to 
general base rate, and there shall be no special rates by rail 
carriers for the purpose of competition against other classes 
of carriers or for the purpose of discrimination against or in 
favor of any commodity or community. 

The bill provides that the measure of the work performed by 
a common carrier shall be the ton-mile. Each carrier would file 
with the Secretary of Commerce a base rate per ton-mile on or 
before January 1, 1925, and until such rate had been filed, the 
base rate for any carrier not having filed would be 1 cent per 
ton-mile. The lawful car rate would be computed on the base 
rate per ton-mile, except that the carrier might fix and file with 
the Secretary of Commerce a special car tonnage for particular 
commodities transported in carloads, in which case the car rate 
would be computed on the special car tonnage. The bill provides 
that there shall be but five classes of freight and prescribes the 
bases for determining such rates. The Secretary of Commerce, 
under the bill, would merely receive the matter required to be 
filed with him. Mr. Russell’s view is that a part of the Com- 
mission might become a bureau of the Department of Commerce, 
but that, aside from the provisions in the bill as to determining 
rates, there should be no regulation of rates. 


AVIATION LEGISLATION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureav 


The Senate commerce committee has favorably reported 
and the Senate has passed a bill (S. 41) providing for the pro- 
motion of commercial aviation. The bill provides for an assist- 
ant secretary of commerce to foster air navigation. The 
committee said the intention of the bill was to guide, rather 
than coerce. At the present time, it said, the Department of 
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Commerce gave efficient aid to ocean navigation, but almost 
none to air navigation. The bill provides that it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of Commerce to establish an aircraft in- 
spection service to examine aviators and furnish certificates of 
their ability as pilots and of their physical fitness to fly. 

Under the bill, the Department of Commerce would pass on 
the airworthiness of aircraft; supply aids to air navigation 
similar to those it supplies to ocean navigation; would establjsh 
and maintain radio stations at air ports as fast as appropriations 
for that purpose were made available; would direct the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey to provide as adequate charts for air navi- 
gation as provided for ocean navigation, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture would extend the services of the Weather Bureau 
in aid of air pilots so that they would be informed as to weather 


conditions. In its report on the bill, the committee, in part, 
said: 


One of the most serious obstacles to the progress of commercial 
aviation has been our national tendency to think along lines of rail- 
road and motor transport. It has even been suggested that commer- 
cial aviation be placed under the same branch of the government as 
that which controls our railroads. As a matter of fact, the problems 
of the commercial use of the navigable air are so similar to those of 
the commercial use of our navigable waters that it appears to be quite 
evident that the Department of Commerce, which furnishes most of 
the aids to ocean navigation, is the one best qualified to furnish 
similar aids to air navigation. 

One of the principal conditions standing in the way of progress 
and acting in restraint of the more rapid investment of private capital 
in the field of air transport is the excessive burden placed upon pri- 
vate capital if it is to be required to pioneer in the development of 
flying equipment best suited to air transport and at the same time 
supply all the collateral requirements, including airways and air navi- 
gation facilities, especially as such facilities are, by their very nature, 
open to the use of all, and no proprietary rights can be retained by 
the parties undertaking the original investment and the expense of 


maintenance. The parallel with maritime transport in this particular 
is exact. 


Another handicap is the general uncertainty on the part of poten- 
tial operators regarding the extent of the trade traffic available. 


Without building up an additional bureau of air navigation at the 
present time, the office of the new assistant secretary of commerce 
provides a place for the study of the possibilities of the development 
of commercial air navigation and the collection and dissemination 


of information relative thereto which will, your committee believe, 
be of enormous importance. 


As a coordinating agency it could make intelligent and construc- 
tive use of the present and future activities of a number of govern- 


mental bureaus that are now functioning under the Department of 
Commerce and otherwise. 


The Bureau of Standards already conducts certain investigations 
regarding structural engineering and miscellaneous materials, and 
could easily extend its studies to meet the needs of aviation. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce already has a 
division devoted to automotive machinery and could, without diffi- 
culty, add another division devoted to airplanes as a commodity. Its 
division of statistical research could secure for us the necessary in- 
formation regarding foreign commercial aircraft. 


The Bureau of Lighthouses is well equipped to handle the ques- 
tion of lighting our future airways. The Secretary of Commerce 
tells us that it will cost much less to light our airways than it does 
to light our waterways, and that the cost of various aids to air 
navigation parallel to those now given to water navigation by the 
Bureau of Navigation would not be an extravagant sum. 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey, also under the Department of 
Commerce, prepares the charts for water navigation and could readily 
add to its work the preparation of air charts for air navigation. 


_. Lhe Department of Commerce has offices in all our seaports where 
its Bureau of Navigation and its Steamboat Service carry on their 
work. These offices can readily be used without additional expense 
for the necessary aviation inspectors, who must provide for the ex- 
amination of pilots and airplanes and for their proper certification. 


It should then be able to avoid greatly increased overhead charges, 
renting of new offices in all parts of the country, and the provision 
for many services which, under the coordinating hand of the new 
assistant secretary of commerce, can be undertaken by the extension 
of existing bureaus of the Department of Commerce. 

The comparative simplicity of the plan as embodied in this bill 
commends itself to the Secretary of Commerce, as shown by the 
following letter, in which Secretary Hoover indicates his preference 
for its provisions over the plan of creating a bureau of aviation under 
his department: 

“After careful consideration, I am convinced that this bill is a 
much simplified method of setting up a civil aviation agency. It 
avoids many of the contentious questions that have arisen in respect 
to some portions of bills previously considered, which sought to an- 
ticipate difficulties that will_no doubt arise in the future. I agree 
with your view that these difficulties can be solved equally well or 
better when they arise than by anticipation. 

“T had previously recommended an aviation bureau in this de- 
partment, but I am convinced that the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s committee of an assistant secretary will more efficiently carry 
out what we all have in mind. So far as it can be accomplished the 
existing bureaus in the department can be coordinated by him for 
these purposes, with such direct services under him as cannot be 
supplied through the existing bureaus. 

“Tf do not presume it is necessary for me to go into the whole 
question of merit or into the national necessity of establishing an 
agency for the promotion of civil aviation. In case it may be of serv- 
ice to you, I send herewith a presentation of the matter which I 
made before the President’s aviation commission. It covers the 
ground fully. The actual executive machinery proposed therein is, 
of course, amended as recommended by the committee.” 

While the bill gives to the Secretary of Commerce authority to 
regulate and control civil aircraft engaged in interstate commerce 
and flying over government property, care has been taken to avoid 
constitutional entanglements, and intrastate flying is left to the con- 
trol of the states. It is hoped that the states will adopt uniform laws 
and regulations corresponding with the provisions of this bill and 
the oo regulations that will be promulgated under it if it be- 
comes a law. 


The bill does not affect military, naval, or postal aircraft of the 
United States. 
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The bill was made the unfinished business of the Senate 
and passed with comparatively little debate. 

Representative Parker, of New York, has introduced a bil] 
(H. R. 4772) to encourage and regulate the use of aircraft in 
commerce. This bill would impose duties on the Secretary of 
Commerce similar to those provided for in the Senate bill. 


CUMMINS CONSOLIDATION BILL 


The Traffic World Washington Bureay 


Senator Cummins, December 17, made public his revised 
railroad consolidation bill which he said he would introduce in 
the Senate Friday or Saturday. 

For three years, under the bill, the Commission would not 
be required to prepare a plan for consolidation of the railroads 
into a limited number of systems. 

In this period of three years, voluntary consolidations, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Commission, could be effected. 

The bill provides that if, at the end of three years from 
date of passage of the act, a limited number of consolidated 
systems has not, in the opinion of the Commission, been com- 
pletely provided for, the Commission shall adopt a plan for the 
completion of such number of limited systems, either by the 
establishment of additional systems or by the allocation to any 
existing system of any carrier or any railway properties not in- 
cluded in any such approved consolidation or unification. Con- 
solidations after the expiration of the three years’ period would 
have to be in harmony with the plan adopted by the Commission. 

After adoption of the plan by the Commission, any carrier 
which, in the opinion of the Commission, owns or controls the 
major part of the main track mileage within any system, may 
present to the Commission an application for authority to ac- 
quire, through condemnation proceedings, the ownership or con- 
trol of any of the remainder of such main track, mileage, or 
other railway properties within the system. Procedure is pro- 
vided for acquisition of properties in such circumstances. 

The bill amends paragraphs six, seven, and eight of section 
15-a, of the interstate commerce act, so that net railway oper- 
ating income in excess of six per cent would be recoverable 
by the government, until the first day of January following the 
adoption of the consolidation plan by the Commission; how- 
ever, one-half of such excess of a carrier would be placed in a 
reserve fund established and maintained by such carrier. 

The bill provides that the Commission shall, as soon as prac- 
ticable, after the close of the calendar year 1925 and each cal- 
endar year thereafter, determine the carriers that have received 
in such calendar year a net railway operating income less than 
5 per cent of the value of the property held for and used by it 
in the service of transportation, and shall determine the amount 
by which any such carrier has failed to earn a net railway op- 
erating income equal to 5 per cent of such value. All moneys 
paid into the fund attributable to excess earnings for any period 
prior to January 1, 1925, and all accretions thereof, shall be dis- 
tributed by the Commission among the carriers in amounts pro- 
portionate, as nearly as may be, to the amounts by which each 
carrier failed in the calendar year 1925 to earn a net railway 
operating income equal to such 5 per cent. All moneys paid 
into the excess earnings fund for 1926 and each succeeding year 
thereafter terminating on or before the December 31 of the year 
in which the Commission adopts the consolidation plan, shall 
be distributed among the carriers on the same basis as provided 
for 1925. All moneys paid into the excess fund from railway 
properties included within any system provided for in the con- 
solidation plan, whether or not establishment of such system 
has been completed, shall be distributed by the Commission 
among the carriers operating such properties in amounts pro- 
portionate to the amounts by which each such carrier failed in 
the same year to earn a net railway operating income equal to 
5 per cent. Whenever the Commission finds that any system is 
complete, the recaptture provisions would become inoperative 
as to such system and carriers within such system. 





TO STUDY CONSOLIDATION 


Believing that the proposed consolidation of railroads into 
a few big systems, either voluntarily or under a compulsory 
governmental plan, presents questions of great importance to 
the users of rail transportation, the automobile industry will 
— intensive study of the proposal from the shippers’ view- 
point. 

This decision was reached at the monthly conference of 
traffic managers, members of the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, at Detroit last week. A committee was appointed 
by J. S. Marvin, chairman of the conference, to gather data and 
— the probable effect of such combinations on shipping con- 

itions. 

The committee will be headed by George C. Conn, director 
of traffic, Buick Motor Company, with W. C. Cowling, Ford- 
Lincoln; P. G. Findlay, Dodge; E. N. Hodges, Hupp, and W. R. 
Short, Studebaker. 

Recommendations of the conference will be submitted to 
the executives’ traffic committee, of which William B. Metzger, 
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vice-president, Federal Motor Truck Company, is chairman, with 
A. T. Waterfall, vice-president, Dodge Brothers; A. H. Swayne, | 
vice-president, General Motors; W. P. Chandler, president, Chan- 
dler Motor Car Company, and W. P. Chrysler, president, Chrysler 
Corporation. 


NICKEL PLATE MERGER 


Attorneys for Hocking Valley, interveners in the Nickel 
Plate merger case, in a brief, said the Commission should not 
grant the authority sought by the applicants in the merger case 
except on the following terms: 


The terms for the exchange of Hocking stock for a stock of 
the new company be changed, so that one share of preferred stock 
and one share of common stock of the new company will be offered 
for one share of common stock of the Hocking. 

The provisions for the appraisal of the stock of the non- 
assenting stockholders, who do not wish to exchange their stock, 
be changed so as to provide for the fixing of the fair cash value 
of such stock by impartial arbitrators according to law, and with- 
out arbitrary restrictions. 

The charter of the new company be amended so as to provide 
that its preferred stock shall have voting power. 

The Nickel Plate be required to distribute to its stockholders 
the stocks of the new company received by it under the plan; and 

The terms of the proposed leases be changed accordingly. 


RAILROAD LABOR BILL 


The members of the Association of Railway Executives will 
meet in Chicago December 21 to consider a railroad labor bill 
drafted by committees representing the. executives and the rail- 
road labor organizations. If agreement is reached on the bill by 
the executives and the railroad labor leaders, it will be offered 
as a substitute for the Howell-Barkley bill. 


PARCEL POST RATES 


Representative Lankford, of Georgia, has introduced a bill 
(H. R. 5576) providing for a 50 per cent reduction in the parcel 
post rates on food products of the farm, orchard, dairy and 
garden whenever and wherever the postmaster at the initial mail- 
ing point is given ten days’ notice that twenty or more identical 
packages will be mailed on named days to a designated list of 
addresses. 


MOTOR VEHICLE REGULATION 


Senator Cummins, by request, has introduced a bill to reg- 
ulate interstate commerce by motor vehicles operating as com- 
mon carriers on the public highways. The bill was drafted by a 
committee representing state commissioners and, it is under- 
stood, has the approval of some representatives of railroads and 
motor carriers. Senator Cummins introduced the bill at the 
request of Commissioner Webster, of the Iowa commission, act- 
ing on behalf of those who participated in the drafting of the 
measure. The bill follows along the lines of that discussed 
at the annual meeting of the National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners, a summary of which was published 
in The Traffic World, of October 17, p. 896. Changes in phraseol- 
ogy were made to meet objections. In general, the bill provides 
for regulation of motor common carriers on interstate highways 
through the Commission and state commissions designated as 
federal agencies. 


WIRE CONTROL LIQUIDATION, ETC. 


Senator Jones, of Washington, has reintroduced a Dill 
(S. 1885) to provide for causes of action arising out of federal 
control and operation of telegraph and telephone systems during 
the war. The bill’s provisions would accord to claimants against 
the government relief similar to that. provided in the transporta- 
tion act with respect to liquidation of the affairs of the Railroad 
Administration. The bill provides for the appointment of an 
agent by the President and the filing of. claims. with the 
Commission. =f ; . : 


PACKING OF COTTON, ETC. 

Senator Sheppard, of Texas, has introduced a bill (S. 1347) 
authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to investigate, from 
an economic point of view, the best method of handling and 
packing cotton with a view of formulating and recommending 
Standard weights for bales and bale tare and advantageous 
methods of packing, wrapping, and identifying cotton in bales 
and of ascertaining the conditions under which cotton may be 


most advantageously concentrated and compressed, including 
a study of the feasibility of gin compresses. 


REGULATION OF WIRE RATES, ETC. 


_ Representative Dickstein, of New York, has introduced a 
bill (H. R. 3758) to supplement the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
Sion and to prescribe a method for fixing rates of public utilities 
employed in interstate commerce. The bill defines “public 
utility” as including telegraph, telephone and cable companies, 
whether wire or wireless. Telegraph and telephone companies 
covered by the bill would be required thereunder to file with- 
the Commission “schedules showing all rates, rentals, and 
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charges for service of each and every kind by or over its line” 
in interstate commerce. The Commission would have power to 
suspend proposed rates and charges pending investigation. 


COOLIDGE ON WATERWAYS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


President Coolidge, according to a White House spokesman, 
believes that the amount of money that can be spent on water- 
way improvements will be determined largely by the cut that 
will be made in revenues by the tax reduction bill Congress will 
pass at this session. It was said that it had been estimated that 
a reduction of approximately $290,000,000 could be made in taxes, 
but that the pending bill, if enacted, would result in a reduction 
of considerably more than $300,000,000. 

The President is in favor of waterway development, but he 
does not look with favor on the proposal of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress that provision be made for tying together 
the various waterway projects. He feels that, with respect to 
the Mississippi, there is ample legislation to enable improve- 
ment of that waterway to be made, and that, with respect to the 
St. Lawrence project, a treaty will have to be negotiated provid- 
ing for that improvement. He does not think that it would be 
wise to tie the Colorado river project to the other projects. 

Each of the various projects should stand on their own 
merits, in the opinion of the President. It was pointed out that 
an appropriation of approximately $50,000,000 for waterway im- 
provement in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, had been 
recommended to Congress by the President. The President has 
been advised that a deficiency appropriation may be required 
for the work now under way in the present fiscal year. 

Representatives of the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress called on the President to inform him of the action taken 
at the association’s meeting. It was said that the President in- 
dicated to the delegation his general ideas on the subject of 
waterway improvement. 


WATERWAYS LEGISLATION 


The Traffic World Washington Burezu 


Senator Brookhart, of Iowa, has introduced a bill (S. 1054) 
providing for completion within five years, at a cost of not to 
exceed $82,000,000, of improvement of the Ohio River from Pitts- 
burgh, to Cairo; of the Mississippi River from the mouth of 
the Ohio to St. Louis; of the Mississippi from St. Louis to the 
mouth of the Illinois River; of the Illinois River from Utica, 
Ill., to the Mississippi; of the Mississippi from the mouth of the 
Illinois River to Minneapolis, and of the Missouri River from its 
mouth to the upper end of the Quindaro Bend. The bill also 
would create an inland waterways corporation to develop trans- 
portation on the inland and coastwise waterways. 

Representative O’Connor, of Louisiana, has introduced a 
bill (H. R. 5025) to create a waterways and water resources com- 
mission. The commission would deal with the “study, develop- 
ment, or control of waterways and water resources and subjects 
related thereto, or to the development and regulation of inter- 
state and foreign commerce, with a view to uniting such services 
in investigating, with respect to all watersheds in the United 
States, questions relating to the development, improvement, 
regulation, and control of navigation as a part of interstate and 
foreign commerce, including therein the related questions of 
irrigation, drainage, forestry, arid and swamp land reclamation, 
clarification of streams, regulation of flow, control of floods, 
utilization of water power, prevention of soil erosion and waste, 
storage and conservation of water for agricultural, industrial, 
municipal, and domestic uses, cooperation of railways and water- 
ways, and promotion of terminal and transfer. facilities, to. se- 
cure the necessary data and to formulate and report to Con- 
gress, as early as practicable, a comprehensive plan or plans for 
the development of waterways’ and water resources of the 
United States for the purpose of navigation and for every useful 
purpose and recommendations for the modification or discontinu- 
ance of any project herein or heretofore adopted.” The commis- 
sion would be composed of a chairman to be appointed by the 
President, the Secretaries of War, Interior and Agriculture, a 
member of the Senate, a member of the House and one member 
who “shall be an economist and expert in matters relating to 
waterways and water resources as they affect agricultural, com- 
mercial, and industrial development.” The bill would appropri- 
ate $500,000 for the expenses of the commission. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 
The Traffic World Washington Bureaw 


The National Rivers and Harbors Congress, at its closing 
session late December 10, adopted the following statement of 
purposes and resolutions: ¥ 


For the information of the public, our representatives in the Con- 
gress and the President of the United States, we, the delegates in 
attendance at the twenty-first annual convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress assembled in the City of Washington, 
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D. C., December 9 and 10, 1925, and representing every section of 
the American Union, issue this statement of the purpose we seek to 
accomplish : 

For more than two decades, representative citizens of the nation, 
acting and speaking through this organization, have sought to have 
adopted and carried into effect by the federal government a compre- 
hensive policy and program for the improvement of the naton’s 
waterways for transportation purposes. 

Responsive to this endeavor, the Congress of the United States 
has adopted and authorized the construction of various projécts, 
including harbors, canals and rivers. Broadly speaking, they con- 
stitute four systems of water transport, (1) ocean harbors, (2) the 
Great Lakes, (3) intracoastal and other inland waterways and (4) 
the Mississippi River system. 

Despite the adoption and authorization of these projects, funds 
have not been appropriated in adequate amounts to complete them. 
Instead of a policy based upon sound business practice to insure 
prompt return upon the capital invested, appropriations have been 
and are being made in meager, piece-meal sums so that authoriza- 
tions have accumulated while construction has lagged until a capital 
expenditure of approximately $200,000,000 is now required to complete 
these projects. The imperative necessity for the prompt completion 
of these projects and the admitted benefits which will accrue from 
the service they will render to the agricultural, industrial and com- 
mercial interests of the nation are both so generally recognized and 
universally conceded that we deem it unnecessary to present argu- 
ment or proof. Suffice it to say that we have reached the point in 
our national progress where development and growth are certain 
to be superseded by stagnation and ultimate disaster unless these 
systems of water transportation with their extensions, feeders and 
tributaries are made available to aid in caring for ou rrapidly grow- 
ing commerce. 

In each of his annual messages to the Congress since his induc- 
tion into the high office he holds, President Coolidge has urged and 
insisted upon action to solve the problem. 

In his message presented to Congress 


in December, 1923, the 
President, referring to the improvement of waterways, said: “All 
should have the immediate consideration of Congress’’ and added, 


“this is not incompatible with economy, for their nature does not 
require so much a public expenditure as a capital investment which 
will be reproductive.” 

In his discussion of waterway improvements in his message 
submitted to Congress in December of last year, President Coolidge 
declared: “‘Such works are productive of wealth and in the long run 
tend to a reduction of the tax burden.’ 

In his annual message only two days ago, President Coolidge laid 
down this sound and irrefutable doctrine which should inspire the Con- 
gress of the United States to act without delay in adopting the def- 
inite program herein suggested. The President said: ‘Our economy 
must be constructive. While we should avoid as far as possible in- 
creases in permanent current expenditures, oftentimes a capital out- 
lay like internal improvements will result in actual constructive sav- 
ing. That is economy in its best sense.”’ 


Thus we have a situation that is at once anomalous and para- 
doxical. Congress has acted. It has adopted the projects and author- 
ized their construction. The President has urged and continues to 
urge action. And yet the funds to carry out the declared purpose of 
the Congress and the expressed wish of the President have not 
been made available. 

The remedy to us seems simple. Congress should adopt a com- 
pletion program based upon the simple expedient of appropriating 
annually the funds needed to finish these four systems of water 
transportation, as they have been adopted and authorized, as speedily 
as the work may be done, and the estimates of the Chief of Engineers 
submitted to the Congress each year as to the amounts which can 
be expended economically and practicably should be the basis of such 
annual appropriations. In no case should the completion program be 
extended beyond five years. 

Therefore, be it resolved that the president of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress be, and is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to appoint a committee of twenty-five from the membership 
of this organization and that such committee be and it is hereby 
instructed: 

(1st) To call upon the speaker, the chairman of the appropriations 
committee, the chairman of the rivers and harbors committee and 
the majority and minority leaders of the House of Representatives 
and urge their co-operation in securing the definite adoption of this 
program at the present session of the Congress; 

(2a) To call upon the Vice-President, the chairman of the ap- 
propriations committee, the chairman of the commerce committee 
and the majority and minority leaders of the Senate of the United 
States and urge their co-operation in securing the definite adoption 
of this program at the present session of the Nog hee and 

(3d) To call upon the President of the United States, whose com- 
prehensive grasp of the necessities of the situation is manifested 
forcefully in his messages to the Congress and in other public state- 
ments and to request him to present the whole matter in tangible 
definite form to the Congress at its present session, to the end that 
a buisiness-like program as a fixed national policy may be adopted 
without further eduivocation or delay, which will insure the earliest 
possible completion of a unified national waterway transportation 
system that will comprehend and satisfy the nation’s present and 
further needs. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress recommends that all 
projects hereafter adopted shall provide for the fullest utilization of 
our water resources for all beneficial purposes feasible, including 
not only navigation improvement, but power development, flood pro- 
tection and reclamation by irrigation and drainage. To this end 
we recommend that general surveys covering all such beneficial pur- 
poses shall be made under the direction of the Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, said surveys to cover all navigable streams 
and their tributaries in which opportunities for a more economical 
and beneficial utilization of our water resources appear to exist. 

Resolved: That the National Rivers and Harbors Congress hereby 
endorses the decennial census of water transportation in the United 
States, to be taken by the Bureau of the Census for the year 1926, 
recognizing the value of specific official information of this kind to 
all persons and organizations interested in the development of 
facilities for water transportation. Many changes have taken place 
in the methods of transportation, and in the organization of the 
transportation business of the country, since 1916, the date of the 
last preceding census of water transportation; for this reason it is 
expected that the new figures relating to vessels used in the trans- 
es of freight and passengers, and to the amount of business 
andled by them, will be especially significant and especially useful 
in planning for further development. 

Whereas the larger utilization of the water resources of the 
nation in respect to water power, irrigation, reclamation and flood 
prevention as well as navigation will contribute immeasurably to 
our national progress and prosperity and 
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Whereas it is therefore self-evident that such larger utilizatiop 


is an object worthy and deserving of the aid of all public organiza. 
tions; Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the president of this congress be, and he is hereby 
requested to appoint a committee of five to conside and report 
whether or not the objects and purposes of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress shall be extended and enlarged to include 
water power, irrigation, reclamation and flood prevention and thereby 
“foster and promote the maximum utilization of the water resources 


of the nation;’”’ that such committee shall make its report to the next 
annual convention of the Congress. 


URGES ALL-AMERICAN ROUTE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


Chairman Dempsey, of the House committee on rivers and 
harbors, in a statement this week urged construction of what he 
called an all-American water route from the Great Lakes to the 
ocean, in preference to one through the St. Lawrence. He said 
the route should go through New York state but did not express 
any preference as between the routes through that state that 
have been suggested. 

As one reason for a route wholly within the United States, 
he pointed to the decision of the English privy council that the 
province of Quebec “owns the best of the St. Lawrence River 
which means that province controls the river” and the declara- 
tion attributed to the premier of Quebec that Quebec would 
never consent to the development of power on the St. Lawrence 
for exportation to the United States, nor for the deepening of it 
it for navigation purposes. 

Chairman Dempsey said it was obvious from his message to 
Congress that President Coolidge had an open mind on the sub- 
ject and was interested in what was best for the country. He 
said that Secretary Hoover, who at first was partial to the St. 
Lawrence project, had become “neutral.” He said the hardest 
thing for those interested in the project for a waterway across 
New York was the utter indifference of the greater part of the 
press, particularly the metropolitan press, and of the business 
interests of the entire state to it. 

He said he would not, at this time, go into a discussion of 
the relative merits of the two routes, other than to say that the 
St. Lawrence route would serve only our trade with Europe, 
while the all-American waterway would serve an infinitely more 
important commerce through the Panama canal and for the en- 
tire Atlantic and Pacific coast. 


SHIPPING LEGISLATION 


Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, has introduced a Dill 
(S. 679) to amend the merchant marine act of 1920. The bill 
would make a number of changes in the act. It would create 
a revolving fund of $125,000,000 out of which the Shipping Board 
could make loans for construction of vessels and for equipping 
vessels already built with the most economical machinery and 
commercial appliances. The bill also provides for a joint board 
to be created by the Commission and the board to act with 
respect to the interrleations of rail and water traffic. The bill 
also directs enforcement of section 34 of the merchant marine 
act requiring the president to give notice of abrogation of com- 
mercial treaties forbidding imposition of discriminating tonnage 
dues, etc., in aid of the American merchant marine. The bill 
would abolish the Fleet Corporation and transfer its business to 
the Shipping Board. The bill would amend section 28 so that 
that section -could be applied or not applied to particular ports. 

Senator Copeland, of New York, has introduced a Dill 
(S. 989) to amend section 129 of the judicial code relating to ap- 


peals in admiralty cases. The bill would add the following to 
section 129: 


In all cases where an appeal from a final decree in admiralty 
to the circuit court of appeals is allowed an appeal may also be 
taken to said court from an interlocutory decree in admiralty de- 
terming the rights and liabilities of the parties. That the same is 
taken within fifteen days after the entry and service of a copy of 
such decree upon the adverse party, but the taking of such appeal 
shall not nae | as s under the interlocutory decree unless other- 


—- ordered by the district court upon such terms as shall seem 
just. 


Senator La Follette has introduced a bill (S. 1079) to pro 
vide seamen on American vessels with a continuous discharge 
book. The bill was introduced in the last session of Congress by 
the late Senator La Follette. 

Representative Lehlbach, of New Jersey, has introduced a 
bill (H. R. 11309) providing for separation of the Fleet Corpora- 
tion and Shipping Board by transfer of the stock of the corpora- 
tion to the President of the United States. The bill would also 
make a number of amendments to the merchant marine act. 

Senator Jones, of Washington, has introduced a bill (S. 1383) 
to transfer from the Department of Commerce to the Department 
of Labor the duty and power to enforce so much of the naviga- 
tion laws and laws governing the Steamboat Inspection Service 
as relate to persons employed in seafaring occupations. 

Representative Colton, of Utah, by request, has introduced 
a bill (H. R. 5395) providing that the stock of the Fleet Corpora- 
tion shall be transferred to the Secretary of War by the Shipping 
Board. The Secretary of War would procure an amendment of 


the articles of the corporation changing its name to The Amer- 
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ican Fleet Corporation. The new corporation would operate the 
yessels and transfer to the Secretary of Commerce vessels not 
needed by it. The Secretary of Commerce would have power 
to sell such vessels. 

Representative Wilson, of Louisiana, has introduced a bill 
(H. R. 5382) to prevent the pollution by oil of the navigable 
rivers of the United States. 

Representative White, of Maine, has introduced a Dill 
(H. R. 5038) providing for life-saving suits for those on vessels 
of the United States. 

Senator Jones, of Washington, has introduced a revision of 
nis bill providing for separation of the Fleet Corporation and 
the Shipping Board in which he has omitted the section relat- 
ing to railroad ownership of boat lines in foreign commerce. 
He said the section was not necessary. The number of the new 
pill is S. 1384. 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES STEADY 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Full cargo and berth rates were maintained at a steady level 
for the last week, without indications of a radical change up or 
down in the near future. There was a disposition on the part 
of charterers to expect lower rates for January loading, due to 
the exceptionally slight demand for trans-Atlantic shipments in 
that month, but nothing has developed to justify this belief. 

The Pacific Coast-European services are active, as shown in 
the recent fixtures of vessels at around 35 shillings a ton for 
grain from Vancouver to the United Kingdom and Continent; 
there is a fair demand for grain from the River Plate to Europe; 
the Chilean nitrate trade is moderately strong; the Gulf-River 
Plate lumber traffic shows a healthy tone. Altogether, there is 
no reason to expect any serious weakness in rates and, in fact, 
the trend, if any, is in the other direction. 

Lowest rates in sight at present are three shillings to the 
United Kingdom, 13 cents to the Continent and 16 cents to the 
Mediterranean. 

More interest continues to be shown in the coastwise and 
intercoastal trades than off-shore. Coasting traffic, of course, 
is restricted to American flag vessels; but, as foreign ships can 
take lumber from Vancouver to U. S. South Atlantic and North 
Atlantic ports, the demand for vessels on these routes tends to 
relieve the pressure in other directions. Building operations in 
Florida continue to attract tonnage, and there are almost daily 
announcements of new ship lines in the Miami run. One of the 
results of this activity is a stimulated sale of lake type boats by 
the Shipping Board, most of which are destined for the Florida 
traffic, where shallow harbors make the use of light draft boats 
imperative, 

The boom in the Pacific Coast-Miami lumber trade subsided 
this week as suddenly as it began a month or so ago. Of an 
extremely active market, for which the Pacific Coast was being 
scoured for shallow-draft tonnage of any registry, only a light 
inquiry for American bottoms for prompt loading remains. One 
or two new Florida fixtures are reported, bringing the total be- 
yond twenty, but these are believed to have been done pre- 
viously and the announcement withheld. 

The opinion prevails that the slump is not due so much to 
a decline in the demand for lumber in Florida as to the fear 
that the chartering has been too heavy, pointing to severe con- 
gestion, and that a reaction might set in which would be dis- 
astrous to the shippers involved. The Miami charter parties 
have been what are known as strictly “owners’ terms,’ and 
over-congestion at Miami, especially if it spread to adjacent ports 
at which the lumber carriers might otherwise discharge, would 
work losses against the shippers. 

Whether temporarily or not, the Miami inquiry has gone 
from the market. This, however, apparently has not affected 
the regular intercoastal trade, for there is inquiry for foreign 
flag ships to carry lumber from British Columbia to north of 
Hatteras ports as high as $15. The American intercoastal lum- 
ber trade also continues firm at $15 to $15.50. 

Disparity of Oriental oil handling charges between Seattle 
and San Francisco was the principal topic discussed at the semi- 
annual meeting of the Pacific Westbound Conference in Portland, 
Ore. Through the combined action of the Port of Seattle Com- 
mission and steamship and railroad lines serving Seattle, all 
wharfage and handling charges as against the cargo have been 
abolished at that port’, diverting the traffic from San Francisco. 
The charges here total 65 cents against the cargo, which was 
the former basis at Seattle. 

The Santos situation seems to be improving. The U. S. 
Department of Commerce reports 35 vessels on berth at Santos 
and none awaiting berth, a marked improvement over six months 
or a year ago. As a result of the better prospects, the River 
Plate and Brazil conferences have decided, effective January 1, 
to eliminate the surcharge on shipments to Rio de Janeiro, and 
to reduce the Santos surcharge from $3.50 a ton to $1.00. This 
action is admitted to be an experiment, and if the rush of 
freight is so great as to threaten an increase in congestion the 
charges will be imposed again. 
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Intercoastal lines are making an attempt to establish a 
higher level of rates. The 10 per cent advance in eastbound 
rates to become effective on the first of the year has met with 
opposition, but will be maintained despite the fact that the rail- 
roads will find it easier to attract transcontinental business. Re- 
duction in the iron and steel tariffs westbound has resulted in 
the conference lines getting more of this traffic, but the non- 
conference companies, facing some loss of business, are going 
after more general cargo. This situation has not yet worked it- 
self out, but if the present good traffic continues the ship lines 
expect no unfavorable developments. 

There is some danger seen that the intercoastal trade may 
become over-tonnaged. Announcement that the General Steam- 
ship Corporation, one of the largest concerns on the West Coast, 
will enter the intercoastal route on an extensive scale indicates 
that the leading lines will meet with keener competition in the 
future. The General will take lumber eastbound and general 
cargo westbound. 


INVESTIGATION OF BOARD 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Due to the fact that Representative Cooper, of Wisconsin, ‘a 
La Follette Republican, sided with the Democratic members of 
the House select committee appointed to investigate the Ship- 
ping Board and Fleet Corporation, the majority report of the 
committee opposed President Coolidge’s merchant marine poli- 
cies, while the minority report, signed by the three regular Re- 
publican members of the committee, was generally in accord 
with the Coolidge policies. In view of the fact that the Repub- 
licans are in control of Congress, the “minority” report is of 
more significance than minority reports usually are. The re- 
ports were submitted to the House December 14. Representa- 
tives White, Lehlbach, and Lineberger signed the “minority” 
report. Representatives Davis, Bankhead, Connally, and Cooper 
submitted the majority report. 

The “minority” report favored transfer from the Shipping 
Board to the Fleet Corporation authority over the operation and 
sale of government merchant vessels and declared that direct 
government aid was necessary to enable American operators to 
compete with foreign ship owners. The “majority” report de- 
clared against ship subsidies, elimination of the Fleet Corpora- 
tion and direct operation of the government merchant marine 
by the Shipping Board. Both declared in favor of private own- 
ership and operation whenever that was possible. 

The “minority” report revealed that the committee’s ex- 
penses amounted to $24,872 and that the trip taken to Europe 
by members of the committee cost $3,990. Seventy-nine wit- 
nesses were heard, with the result that there are in existence 
five volumes of testimony, six volumes of exhibits and an index 
volume. 

“We are justified in asserting for this record that it is the 
most comprehensive and detailed source of information now 
available concerning the Shipping Board, Fleet Corporation, the 
activities of each and the American merchant marine,” the 
“minority” report said. 

After describing the organization of the board and Fleet 
Corporation, the “minority” report said it was interesting to 
note the turn-over among the commissioners and trustees and 
in the higher officials of the organizations. It said that since 
the board was created there had been 27 different commission- 
ers, 12 of whom served less than a year. In the 8 years of its 
life, the report continued, the Fleet Corporation had had 55 
trustees, 43 of whom served about a yedr; 10 different control- 
lers; 7 different treasurers and 15 different directors of opera- 
tions. 

“It is remarkable,” the report continued, “that with such 
shifting personnel in the high executive positions of these two 
organizations, there could be anything approaching continuity 
of policy or of efficient and effective organization and opera- 
tions.” 

Some of the changes, the report said, were due to politics; 
some to voluntary: retirement at the end of the war period; some 
to the uncertainties of government employment, and not a few 
to regrettable controversies between members of the board, be- 
tween commissioners and trustees, and between the commission- 
ers and the president of the Fleet Corporation. 

Referring to the United States Lines, the Shipping Board’s 
passenger line in the north Atlantic, the report said that the 
passenger line’s fleet was unbalanced and inadequate. It said 
that, if this line was to be permanently maintained by the 
United States, immediate steps should be taken for construction 
of at least two other steamers. The signers of the report said 
they preferred that this line be placed under private operation; 
but that, if it could not be sold, they favored permanent main- 
tenance and operation by the government at:the highest point of 
efficiency. 

The MO4 managing agency contract was condemned by the 
report. The signers said that it was of “doubtful legality,” as 
there was no specific authority in the law for it. Under it, 
they said, there was not operation of the government fleet by the 
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board or by the Fleet Corporation. Aside from the question of 
legality, they said there were practical objections to it which 
condemned it. Under it, they said, the operator had no real 
interest in the ship; that his compensation was based on gross 
revenue; that he shared no losses; that he participated in no 
profits; that he was neither penalized by inefficient operation 
nor benefited by efficiency and economy. The signers said if 
the managing agency contract could be modified so that the 
rate of commission would depend in some measure on the profits 
earned, and the operator be required to bear a portion of the 
losses sustained, it would be less objectionable. They said they 
did not believe that sales of any substantial number of lines 
would be made so long as this form of contract remained in 
force, because there was no real incentive to the operator to 
endanger his capital in a business which he could carry on 
without financial risk upon a commission basis profitable to 
him. 

The “minority” report said that a total of $3,712,502,240 had 
been appropriated for the government merchant marine in the 
period 1917-1924, and that of that “huge amount” $1,950,829,647 
represented cost of vessels of all types. It said there was little 
advantage in considering or in regretting expenditures made. 

“We must not be unduly alarmed by the cost of our vessels 
or unduly disturbed by the fact that receipts are not meeting 
annual operating expenses,” the report continued. “There is 
much gratification to those who desire to see an American 
merchant marine upon the seas in our present situation as 
compared with our position of 1914.” 

The signers of the “minority” report said, while they be- 
lieved the same services could be maintained by private opera- 
tors at a vastly reduced cost to the government, they regarded 
the advantages accruing to American interests by the presence 
of those vessels in the trade of the world as worth much more 
than the annuai necessary cost to the people. 

The report pointed out that the Shipping Board had sold a 
total of 1,380 vessels of all types, but that it was interesting to 
note that of that total only 60 ships, exclusive of tankers, were 
in operation in the overseas trade of the United States. It rec- 
ommended scrapping of idle vessels found not necessary for the 
merchant marine, declaring that a substantial part of the idle 
fleet would never be drawn upon for use. It said the cost of 
maintaining the idle fleet was $2,727,399 in the year ended June 
30, 1925. Referring to economies effected in the last year, the 
report commented on the fact that these economies were effected 
in a period when a large degree of responsibility was vested in 
the Fleet Corporation. This reference was to the time that 
former President Palmer was head of the Fleet Corporation. 

In their recommendations, the signers of the “minority” re- 
port said that operation of vessels should be transferred to the 
Fleet Corporation; that there was a fundamental objection to 
giving the board authoritly to operate ships, because at the same 
time it had a judicial and regulatory relationship to all vessels 
under the American flag; that it was not open to debate that it 
was wrong in principle for a body with such responsibilities as 
to regulation over all vessels should be directly concerned in 
operation of some of them. The signers also said that a board 
of 7 men, representing various sections and both political 
parties, was not a proper organization for the efficient handling 
of a great business enterprise. They said it was without reflec- 
tion on the members of the board, considering the original con- 
ception of the board, to say that none of them had ever had ex- 
perience in the operation of merchant ships before becoming a 
member of the board. .If the members of the board were quali- 
fied to operate the ships, they continued, there was no justifica- 
tion for hiring others at double the salaries of members of the 
board to do the work. Operating functions should be trans- 
ferred to the corporation, they continued, but the board should 
still exercise the power conferred by section 7 of the merchant 
marine act with respect to establishment of necessary routes 
and services. Sale of ships should be handled by the corpora- 
tion, they said, and control over docks, wharves and piers should 
be transferred to the corporation. The stock of the Fleet Cor- 
poration should be transferred from the board to the President 
of the United States, who would elect the trustees, they said. 

The signers of the “minority” report said they believed that 
immediate steps should be taken to drive from the public mind, 
and especially from the minds of shippers, any fear that Ameri- 
can ships were to be withdrawn from world trade. They said 
it was not to be expected that exporters and importers should 
terminate satisfactory arrangements with foreign lines for un- 
certain service by American ships. They recommended elimina- 
tion of the word “Emergency” from the name, “Emergency Fleet 
Corporation,” and adoption of an unequivocal declaration of con- 
gressional purpose that the government should maintain the 
existing services if private operation could not be brought about. 
They said progress had been made by the board in selling ves- 
sels, but that the same could not be said with respect to charter- 
ing of vessels, and urged that that method of disposition of ves- 

sels be resorted to. They urged loyalty to American ships by 
American travelers and shippers, and creation of a joint board 
by the Shipping Board and Commission to work out the terms 
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of a joint rail and water bill of lading. They also believed beneg. 
cial results would be obtained by railroad ownership of boat 
lines in foreign commerce. They pointed out that at the present 
there were fifteen bureaus in nine departments having some. 
thing to do with the merchant marine and recommended steps 
toward consolidation of some of these bureaus. 

Unless the ships were sold, the report continued, a replace. 
ment program should be adopted. The average age of the goy. 
ernment vessels is 7 years and the average efficient life of a 
vessel is 20 years, according to the report. The report said the 
problem faced, unless the ships were sold, was an annual ex. 
penditure for ten years of $20,000,000 for 200,000 tons of cargo 
ships, and of $30,000,000 a year for passenger ships. 

“We know of no effective way to offset the differential which 
exists (against American ship operators) except by government 
aid to ship operators,” the report said. 


The signers said that, if the American people were not 
willing to openly offset the differential against American ships 
by cash payments to the operators, there were but two alterna. 
tives. One, the report continued, was continuation of govern- 
ment operation, which, if followed, meant that a ship replace. 
ment program must be adopted. The other alternative was that 
of disappearance of American ships from the high seas and de- 
pendence on foreign nations for ocean transportation. 

“The material interests of our country and national pride 
should make our abandonment of the seas unthinkable to every 
American,” the “minority” report concluded. 

The “majority” report declared that the Shipping Board, 
as now constituted, should be retained, except that the chair. 
man of the board, instead of being appointed by the President, 
as provided by law, should be elected by the members of the 
board. It concurred in the board’s interpretation of its powers 
under existing law. It said the board should continue to deter- 
mine the establishment, discontinuance, increase or decrease 
in trade routes and services and the number of ships in opera- 
tion, but that the ships should be operated by other officials than 
members of the board, such officials to have a free hand in ad- 
ministrative features and detafls of operation, but to be appoint- 
ed by and be answerable to the board for execution of general 
policies determined by the board. It said the board should con- 
trol the sale of ships. The signers of the “majority” report said 
they believed the board should be independent, as many other 
boards and commissions, of the Executive and not subservient 
to the Executive. In the very nature of things, they said, the 
President could not familiarize himself with the matters relat- 
ing to the merchant marine and that he would be compelled to 
rely on the advice of somebody. 

“Fundamentally,” they continued, “we are opposed to the 
continual and persistent effort to concentrate power in the ex- 
ecutive and cabinet officers. The regulatory powers delegated 
to the Shipping Board are largely theoretical and ethereal. Be- 
sides, as no Shipping Board vessels are operated in competition 
with other American vessels, there is no basis for the argument 
that the Shipping Board might favor Shipping Board vessels in 
so far as they may act under their regulatory authority. If 
the Shipping Board should be deprived of all power and author- 
ity except its so-called regulatory functions, the board may as 
well be abolished.” 


The report said the courts had held that the Fleet Corpora- 
tion was a private corporation and not a branch of the govern- 
ment, and that because of the confusion, friction, complications 
and difficulties growing out of its status, both at home and 
abroad, it should be abolished. It was further recommended that 
all accounts and disbursements of the board, when in control 
of the fleet, be audited by the comptroller general of the United 
States, thus reducing to a minimum the present “large account- 
ing and auditing forces in the Emergency Fleet Corporation.” 

The report said that, while the signers would much prefer 
that all the government ships be privately owned and operated, 
they were convinced that that’ was not possible at this time, and 
that if the persistent demand of “certain ship interests” that the 
government should get rid of its ships were complied with, the 
result would be a ruthless destruction of the trade routes and 
services maintained by the board, with “very injurious conse- 
quences to American commerce and industry.” The signers said 
they believed the services had already been reduced to a mini- 
mum and should be expanded rather than destroyed. 

“The evidence is overwhelming that the belief that the op- 
eration of our Shipping Board vessels is only temporary has a 
most baneful effect and greatly hinders the success thereof,” 
the report continued. ‘Wherefore, we strongly recommend a 
definite, unconditional declaration to the effect that the Ameri- 
can flag is on the seaas to stay and that the United States 
government will operate their ships and maintain unimpaired 
the existing services until such time as they can be disposed 
of to private interests on a guaranty of continued operation un- 
der the American flag, and we recommend a vigorous policy in 
accordance with such declaration.” 

The signers said they were unqualifiedly opposed to the 
continnued operation of ships under the “inefficient, unbusiness- 
like, wasteful MO4 contract.” These contracts, they said, had 
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peen repeatedly denounced by various members of the board, as 
well as many Others, and had but few defenders except the 
operators who were the beneficiaries thereof. 

“The Shipping Board has on various occasions announced 
its purpose of abrogating the MO4 contracts and turning either 
to bareboat charters or direct operation, but as often were dis- 
suaded from that course, apparently by the hue and cry from 
ihe managing operators themselves or from that class which is 
more bitterly opposed to direct government operation than it is 
in favor of an American merchant marine,” they said. 

The “majority” report also made the point that section 7 
of the merchant marine act did not provide for operation under 
MO4 agreements, but that the board should operate the vessels 
until they could be sold. It declared in favor of preservation 
and execution of that part of the law. It declared for sale of 
routes and vessels at even less than the world market prices 
and on reasonable terms to responsible citizens of the United 
States who would agree to maintain them. If satisfactory sales 
could not be made on such terms, the report continued, bare- 
boat charters should be executed under a charter-purchase plan 
whereby charter payments would be treated as purchase pay- 
ments in the event the charterer should exercise an option to 
buy. In the event the vessels could not be chartered, then, the 
signers said, the board should operate the vessels directly. They 
said the vessels of the United States Lines were the only vessels 
directly operated by the board. 

The controversy between former President Palmer and the 
board, the report continued, did not grow out of a question of 
ship operation, but out of questions of policy, the determination 
of which had been specifically conferred on the board by the 
merchant marine act. 

“Generally speaking,” the report said, “these differences 
arose out of the question of sales of services and ships, and the 
curtailment of existing trade routes and services. As to these 
matters, the law confers exclusive authority upon the Shipping 
Board.” 

Under the caption, “Hostility from Without and Sniping 
from Within,” the report said that private shipping interests 
had repeatedly and persistently insisted that the government 
should forthwith withdraw all its merchant ships from opera- 
tion, sell the cream of the fleet at whatever prices they would 
bring at forced sale, and scrap the balance of them. 

“In an effort to effect such purpose,” the report continued, 
“they have carried on a wide propaganda through the press, 
through having various marine and other trade organizations to 
adopt resolutions, and otherwise; they have unfairly undertaken 
to berate the character and condition of government-owned ships 
and to discredit the operation thereof. Unfortunately, some 
of the commissioners of the Shipping Board, notably former 
Chairman Lasker, and many officials of the Fleet Corporation 
have participated in this sort of campaign. The most serious 
handicap of the whole business has been that most of the so- 
called experts who have been called into the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation organization have come from these hostile interests, 
doubtless expecting to later return to them, as they have prac- 
tically always done after severing their connection with the 
Fleet Corporation; they have naturally come into the organiza- 
tion imbued with such ideas of their former employers, have 
had no sympatthy with the mandates of the shipping act, 1916, 
and the merchant marine act, 1920, and many of them have pub- 
licly and repeatedly expressed it as their opinion that it was a 
hopeless proposition and could not be made to succeed. As an 
example, Huntington T. Morse, the former Fleet Corporation 
manager of entire Europe, in testifying before this committee, 
declared that government operation ‘is doomed to failure in 
any event.’ Of course, it could not be reasonably expected that 
such men would make a success. The wonder is that it has 
made the success that it has, handicapped by the powerful hos- 
tile fire from without and the sniping from within.” 

The report declared that the record showed that it had been 
the policy of the Fleet Corporation gradually to undermine and 
destroy “our various trade routes and services.” In this con- 
nection the report named former President Palmer, former Vice- 
Pesident Sheedy, former Vice-President Love, and Vice-President 
Keene, who has resigned, effective December 31. The report 
expressed the belief that recent changes in personnel of the 
Fleet Corporation, was for the best interests of the merchant 
marine. 

The report declared against scrapping of idle ships. It said 
the cost of keeping these ships was a “mere bagatelle,” com- 
pared with the value of the ships if the time should come when 
they would be needed. Idle ships not necessary for the opera- 
tion of the merchant marine should be transferred to the Army 
and Navy for care, the report said. 

Creation of local corporations in various ports to take over 
established lines was recommended. The report made a vig- 
orous protest against ship subsidies. 


WALSH APPOINTMENT CONFIRMED 
_ The Senate, December 17, confirmed the nomination of Com- 
missioner Walsh, of the Shipping Board, sent to the Senate by 
President Coolidge. Mr. Walsh was serving on the board under 
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a recess appointment given by the President when he filled the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Commissioner Thompson. 


LISSNER TO QUIT 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


President Coolidge has received a telegram from Commis- 
sioner Lissner, who is in Los Angeles on a leave of absence, that 
he will resign from the Shipping Board, effective December 31. 
The commissioner has been in ill health and recently went to his 
home in California for a rest. 

The resignation of Mr. Lissner, who is a Republican, will 
enable President Coolidge to appoint either a Republican or a 
Democrat as a successor to Commissioner Haney who is serving 
under a recess appointment, but who will not be nominated by 
the President because of differences growing out of the com- 
missioner’s opposition to former President Palmer of the Fleet 
Corporation. 

Senator McNary, of Oregon, has submitted the names of 
Frank L. Shull, Republican, and Marshall N. Dana, Democrat, 
both of Oregon, so that the President may appoint either a 
Republican or a Democrat in Commissioner Haney’s place. It 
is understood the Democratic organization of Oregon, however, 
is opposed to Dana. The President asked that a name of 
a Republican and a name of a Democrat be submitted. Senator 
Jones, of Washington, has submitted the names of W. E. Gazzam, 
Democrat, of Seattle, and Harry Y. Saint, Republican, of Seattle, 
the latter now an official of the Shipping Board. 

If the President should appoint a Republican as a successor 
to Mr. Haney, he would have to appoint a Democrat to succeed 
Mr, Lissner, in order to keep he broad bi-partisan as provided 
by law. 


PARCEL POST REGULATIONS 


Postmaster-General New has issued the following notice to 
postmasters: 


By agreement with the postal administration of Canada, the 
maximum weight limit applicable to parcel-post packages (ordinary 
and insured) exchanged between the United States and Canada is 
increased from 11 pounds to 15 pounds, effective January 1, 1926. 

The present postage rate of 14 cents for each pound or fraction of 
a pound and the domestic insurance fees will continue to apply to 
parcels for Canada. 


W. Irving Glover, second assistant postmaster-general, has 
issued the following: 


The postal administration of Brazil has advised that, effective 
January 1, 1926, it will be necessary for addressees in that service 
receiving parcel post packages containing merchandise sent for com- 
mercial purposes to present a consular invoice to the customs officials 
at time of delivery. 

In view of the above, senders of merchandise of the nature men- 
tioned should prepare such invoices in quadruplicate, and transmit 
same to the Brazilian consul for certification, which official will re- 
turn one of the copies to the mailers for transmission to the ad- 
dressee, the remaining three copies to be retained by the consul 
for statistical purposes. 

The above should be added to the item “Brazil,’’ appearing on 
page 213 of the annual Postal Guide for 1925. 

This office is in receipt of information from the postal administra- 
tion of Great Britain to the effect that every parcel containing coins, 
bullion, precious stones, and any article of gold, silver or platinum 
must be insured. 

Coins of a value greater than £5 in value (unless intended for 
ornament); gold in ingots of a value greater than £5, and silver in 
ingots or partly worked, of a value exceeding £20, are prohibited, 
even if forwarded in insured parcels. 

The above should be added to the item “Great Britain and 
sat Ireland,’’ appearing on page 226 of the annual Postal Guide 
for 1925. 

This office has been informed by the representative of the Union 
of South Africa at New York that the customs duty on advertising 
matter sent to that colony has been increased to 40 per cent ad 
valorem or 6 pence per pound, whichever may be the greater. Sec- 
pen aes on page 182 of the July, 1925, Postal Guide is modified ac- 
cordingly. 


BIDS RECEIVED FOR LINE 


The Shipping Board has received bids from the Barber 
Steamship Lines, Inc., and John M. Franklin, of the Argonaut 
Steamship Company, on behalf of the American South African 
Line, Inc., a new corporation, for the American South African 
Line, operated by A. H. Bull & Company, Inc., for the Fleet 
Corporation. The Barber bid was made on a basis that would 
make the total amount offered approximately $454,249 for five 
vessels. The Franklin offer totaled $780,019 for five vessels. 
A. H. Bull & Company protested againsnt the sale of the line 
at this time on the ground that, because British competitors 
were pooling their profits and losses in the same trade, an Amer- 
ican operator could not compete with them successfully. The 
bids were referred to the ship sales division for consideration. 


WORLD’S PASSENGER FLEET 


The world’s passenger-carrying fleet, with an aggregate of 
12,275,000 gross tons, comprises nearly one-fifth of the vessel 
tonnage of the entire merchant marine of the world, as indicated 
by records of the Bureau of Research of the Shipping Board, 
which says: 


This great fleet of 2,109 vessels, sailing under the flags 
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of thirty-three nations, has accommodations for approximately 
1,000,000 passengers. 

The Leviathan, of 59,956 tons, the largest ship in existence, 
is the only vessel of over 25,000 tons flying the American flag. 
The British fleet is headed by the Majestic, 56,551 tons, and in- 
cludes seven other ships of over 25,000 tons. France has one 
vessel of 34,569 tons, Germany one of 32,354 tons and Holland one 
of 28,150 tons. The remaining 2,097 vessels are all of less than 
25,000 gross tons. * 

Great Britain, with 774 vessels, aggregating 5,381,350 gross 
tons, controls nearly 44 per cent of the world’s passenger-carry- 
ing tonnage. The United States ranks second, having 297 passen- 
ger carriers of 1,570,380 gross tons, 13 per cent of the total. Only 
87 vessels of the United States passenger fleet are employed in 
overseas service. Other countries having in excess of 100,000 
gross tons of passenger carriers are France, 204 vessels of 1,274,724 
gross tons; Japan, 184 vessels of 773,511 gross tons; Italy, 123 
vessels of 765,335 gross tons; Germany, 76 vessels of 663,984 gross 
tons; Holland, 105 vessels of 633,803 gross tons; Spain, 53 vessels 
of 198,447 gross tons; Brazil, 51 vessels of 152,030 gross tons, and 
Denmark, 37 vessels of 129,483 gross tons. Bulgaria and Iceland 
each have one passenger carrier. 


BOARD REJECTS ARMY REQUEST 


The Shipping Board has denied a request of the War De- 
partment that two of the five “535” President-type combination 
cargo-passenger ships of the government’s Admiral Oriental Line, 
operating between Puget Sound ports and the Orient, be trans- 
ferred to the War Department for use as transports. The Army 
was recently unsuccessful in an attempt to get two vessels of 
the same type that were operated by the Pan America Line. 
This line was sold to the Munson Line. 

Action of the board followed a protest to President Coolidge 
by Senator Jones, of Washington, against transfer of the ships. 
The senator contended that if the transfer were made, it would 
constitute a blow to the American merchant marine. The sen- 
ator introduced in the Senate a resolution calling on the Sec- 
retary of War to state his reasons for asking for transfer of the 
ships. The resolution declared that such transfer would greatly 
impair the services of the Admiral Oriental Line. 

The Shipping Board’s position with regard to both requests 
of the War Department was that to grant the request would 
injure the services of the established lines. 


URGES SUPPORT FOR SHIPS 


Speaking before the American Manufacturers’ Export Asso- 
ciation at New York, December 16, Chairman O’Connor, of the 
Shipping Board, defended the ship sales activities of the board 
and declared that the board was not operating ships in competi- 
tion with private American operators. The chairman made an 
appeal for use of American ships by American shippers. 


SHIP SALES APPROVED 


Chairman O’Connor, of the Shipping Board, has announced 
approval by the board of sales of the following vessels: 


The Lake Treba, 4,155 deadweight tons sold to Richard Walsh 
of Mobile for $37,000. 

The Western Reserve Navigation Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
bought the Lake Gaither, of 4,225 deadweight tons, for $36,000. 


POLICIES OF NEW YORK PORT AUTHORITY 


The purpose of the New York Port Authority is to eliminate 
waste by coordinating the terminal facilities of the harbor dis- 
trict and not to disregard the interests and rights of the rail- 
roads entering the region, according to a statement by Julian A. 
Gregory, chairman of that organization, in an address before 
the Jersey Marine Club this week. He declared that those who 
are attacking the Port Authority were “running their heads 
against a stone wall,” as it was working for the benefit of the 
rail carriers, steamship lines, and the people of the 182 munici- 
palities constituting the port district. 


MUNSON STEAMSHIP SAILINGS 


The Munson-McCormick Line announcesthat it will increase 
sailings to weekly basis from Baltimore and New York to Pacific 
Coast ports, effective January 23. It will have sailings from 
Baltimore January 23, Boston, January 27; New York, January 
30; Baltimore, January 30; Philadelphia, February 3; New York, 
February 6. Special attention is called to weekly sailings from 
Baltimore and New York, and bi-weekly from’ Philadelphia and 
Boston. 


AID FOR SHIPPING 


Chairman O’Connor, of the Shipping Board, has called at- 
tention to a report that the British government has pledged 
its credit to the Silver Line Steamship Company, Ltd., in the 
amount of $5,368,950 as a guaranty to cover the issue of deben- 
ture bonds as an aid in building six new cargo motor vessels 
with a deadweight carrying capacity of 9,000 tons each and 
with a speed of 13 knots. The chairman said this type of vessel 
was the most modern and efficient known: to shipbuilders. He 
said that this aid, given by the British government in building 
a British merchant marine to reach aggressively for the greater 
part of world-carrying commerce, was made more interesting 
“when compared with the indisposition of some Americans to 
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support an American merchant marine calculated to carry one. 
half of the commerce of the United States.” He said the amount 
of credit pledged by the British government in this instance 
represented more than one-sixth of the appropriation for the 
current year’s operation of the American merchant marine. 


O’CONNOR ON S. A. SHIP SERVICE 


Chairman O’Connor, of the Shipping Board, in an address 
December 15, at New York, before the Pan American Congress, 
dwelt on the importance of regular shipping service between 
the United States and South America under the American flag 
The chairman said he was going to make an effort to Visit 
South America next March. He said if he had attempted to 
make such a trip twenty years ago his quickest and cheapest 
route would have been by way of Liverpool, but that now one 
could make the trip “quickly, cheaply, and luxuriously under the 
Stars and Stripes of the United States.” He said every time 
a ship was added to a service between South American ports and 
United States ports, “it should spell for more prosperity on both 
ends of the route.” 


CANADIAN CAR LOADING 


Car loadings for the week ended December 5 were 3,845 cars 
less than the previous week, but 11,795 cars above the loadings 
for the corresponding week last year. The decline was more or 
less seasonal, although coal loadings showed a drop of 2,438 
cars. Loading in the western division was lighter by 1,375 cars 
and in the eastern division by 1,063 cars. Decreases were shown 
in grain, 741 cars; other forest products, 698 cars; and miscel- 
laneous freight, 1,101 cars, while merchandise gained 1,049 cars, 
all in the eastern division, and pulpwood, 541 cars. 


CARS OF REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED ON CANADIAN 
RAILWAYS 


EASTERN CANADA 
For the Week Ending, 


























































Dec. 5 Nov. 28 Dec. 6 

Commodities 1925 1925 1924 
Grain and Grain Products..... pees ceemores 4,674 4,780 4,191 
BED GeO eceseeiderstecsbeididbecbioedey ce 1,189 1,307 1,521 
| aren reer. es ee re ese 3,929 4,992 2,728 

SE cud peti Cum Aehdciaee nasa dpmewactanees 452 513 
BE 6 mateduswmoeansweeeere oe oe “eaheay Aare tecire ee 2,452 2,623 2,592 
POO ener eevcccetesccccoudesoevecesee LA 1,516 1,310 
PU. RG POD ai ciciiccséciccccecs niceiaameer) (ee 2,233 1,698 
Other Forest Products...........esee- oe: -cgeee 1,426 1,162 
EN eid brea Gaara cine sisaeaieodiee-ces o> 64-6506 ‘ 686 738 680 
Meawommmenne, Ee Cs Bosc cctcccceveccccsese 11,880 10,794 11,275 
PRIMOOTITIOO ORS 650.6 6:0 diciciviocic cdetvisccdctecdee 10,015 11,240 8,714 
Total Cars Loaded..,........ aecepenn SnEe 42,162 36,141 
Total Cars Rec’d from Connections... 30,923 30,714 27,732 
WESTERN CANADA 
Grain and Grain Products............. 17,292 8,788 
Bee Mo dctnanacascoe cements cons 1,931 1,996 
ME ‘aeevecdseeees 4,177 4,676 
CONG ceivccvescevs 40 
Lumber ....cecees 766 827 
Pulpw aeaie tala 139 67 
Pe Ge SS co ccaceecceseeee ane LEER 196 155 
Other Forest Products........... NE PEESS ‘ 1,696 1,264 
Gre iia becbintigeduasigense cheese ie ESR we se a oan 
erchandise, SREY HORE TORS: , - . 

ie :0- big et 360 6 005466-0i6.6.08-0 6.00 3,082 2,958 3 
Total Cars Loaded........ccseecceee. 32,165 $4,291 24,672 
Total Cars Rec’d from Connections.. 3,254 3,281 3,088 

TOTAL FOR CANADA 
Grain and Grain Products.............+.. 21,331 22,072 12,979 
BE EIN oc 6c Ucnldslddevcdeuncdonashsbehe ces 3,087 3,238 3,517 
Ny: atime dehagemsapa nen oiee cenies taser nesee /) ae 9,169 7,404 
Coke eeeeeeeeeeeeCeeeteeeeeeeeeeeeeeee . 488 553 336 
BME ia dilebid cbticchodelde'deneeseceriscdels 3,167 3,389 3,419 
RUE * ath $0.66 vkeunlew bene deede owes bteiee 2,196 1,655 1,377 
BED GR PODER. vacncccccccccece RAD = 2,493 2,429 1,853 
Other Forest Products........... nate ae anes, ae 3,122 2,426 
GD ts teak ebbe be 40sneeddbbcce ees dvedesseet ( BOM 1,400 1,167 
Merchandise, L. C. Li....... eee ccece niekles:s 16,277 15,228 15,258 
MiscellaneouS.....0..sceeeeseceececeereces 13,097 14,198 11,077 
Total: Cars Tidatedls v.55. ciccciccccces 72,608 76,453 60,813 
Total Cars Rec’d from Connections... 34,177 33,996 30,820 
CUMULATIVE TOTALS TO DATE 

1925 1924 
Grain and Grain Products..............-- 460,588 463,491 
Live St BE Cate Set iiatamesele-ee 120,863 118,220 
CbN650:060bbSSS46 CENCE cede Cece ees tees 222,729 272,246 
DE tvkndeedeeevenwteess'-0eeseeeebaseeees 15,074 11,679 
MAIER: ov cnéceduesions oube dbatcd oie 173,226 176,066 
PUWOCE ccacccceccccce 121,964 119,184 
Pulp and Paper......... 100,875 96,251 
Other Forest Products.. 137,629 124,638 
AES ee 69,822 61,804 
Merchandise, Li C. Liv....ccccscccceeceees 749,894 716,604 
iscellameOuS.....e.sseccseess RAL LAS 4 636,607 599,562 
Total Cars Loaded ee ae Sh eeeies oe 2,809,271 2,759,745 
Total Cars Rec’d from Connections.. 1,628,627 1,541,287 
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CANADIAN SHIPPING CONFERENCE 
The Trafic World Ottawa Bureau 


Formation, of a new conference by Canadian shipping inter- 
ests known as. “The Canadian Trans-Atlantic Conference” has 
been announced from Montreal by Major P. A. Curry, president 
of the executive committee of the new organization. The new 
conference will have jurisdiction only over eastbound Canadian 
and American freight from the St. Lawrence route and Maritime 
Province ports to United Kingdom and Europe. It will not have 
jurisdiction over westbound freight or cattle rates, and all pas- 
senger traffic will be dealt with from across the Atlantic. 

The Canadian body, Major Curry points out, will be in no 
way connected with existing North Atlantic conferences, but 
there will be no antagonism between them. It would be neces- 
sary, he said, for the working of the North Atlantic conferences 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


POSITION WANTED—Competent traffic manager having ten 
years’ experience, now employed, desires to make a change. Would 
appreciate an opportunity to locate with an industrial or commercial 
organization in or around New York City or Newark, N. J. Address 
L. M. M. 875, care The Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 


POSITION WANTED—Chicago loop district preferred; have had 
9 years’ experience railroad and industrial traffic; handling rates all 
territories, claims, tracing private cars, ete. Address A. D. E. 877, 
care The Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 




















FOR SALE—Several cars No. 1 Oak Railroad Cross Ties. Also 
several cars switch timbers. Ready for immediate shipment. L. E. 
Pearson, Box 705, South Bend, Ind. 


EM MERIDITH CO. 


Warehouse 

R .,DISTRIBUTORS 
72 Mdse. cars loaded 
every 24 hours for shipment 


over 16 different routes~ 


R.R.SIDING ~— SHORT HAUL TO ALL DEPOTS 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
WIESENFELD WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


General merchandise storage and distribution. 
Prompt and intelligent service 

References: Any jobber, anthiey sr Coisesieiealiians tanes bei Wii diy. 
DEEP WATER AND RAIL CONNECTIONS 


(Ot LL O7-NeT® 


10S. STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 


1020 South Canal St., near Taylor St. 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors 


DENVER, COLORADO | 
Kennicott-Patterson Warehouse Corporation 


STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
Serving many large National Distributors. Write us for information and rates 
1700 Sixteenth Street, DENVER, COLORADO 









ALBANY, u. ¥e | 








Henry Coburn Storage & Warehouse Co., Indianapolis 


Orders Filled and Enroute the Day Received. No Trap Car Delays. 
We Operate Our Own Truck Equipment. 


Merchandise Storage — Quick Shipments — Distribution Cars 
*‘Coburn Service for Efficiency’’ 
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Albany is the natural distributing point for New 
York and New England. Splendid warehouse 
facilities for every need. Direct track connec- 
tions with all railroads running into Albany. 


Albany Terminal & Security Warehouse Co., Inc. 








Merchandise Storage and Pool Car 
sitmncrs Distribution — ».caxro 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 





CLEVELAND MEMBERS AWA. O.WA. 


eS 


SER V/CeE 


TERMINAL 


SU/ODS BETTER BUSINESS 


MERCANTILE WAREHOUSING AND DISTRIBUTING 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, Inc. 


ST. JOSEPH, eye ena 
GEOGRAPHICALLY 
LOCATED TO RENDER 
DISTRIBUTORS mee 
DISTINCTIVE WAREHOUSE ~~ 
AND FORWARDING 
SERVICE 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 


WARNER WAREHOUSE CO. 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
New York Central Siding—Free Switching—Pool Car 
Distribution—Negotiable Warehouse Receipts Issued. 

Members: American Warehousemen’s Ase’n 













UNION 
TRUCKING 


Trucking—Distributing 
Storage — Forwarding 


LARGEST HANDLERS OF 
CARLOADS IN MICHIGAN 


524 Eighth St, DETROIT 
WE STORE AND DISTRIBUTE 


For the Great Calumet District 


General Merchandise, Furniture 
and Cold Storage 
The Great Lakes Warehouse Corp. 


Telephone Hammond 3780 HAMMOND, INDIANA 


on MPANY 
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to be studied carefully for the advantage of shippers through 
Canadian ports. It would be useless for the new conference to 
to quote higher rates than those in force out of United States 
ports. Major Curry says: 


Through the growing importance of Canada as a maritime nation 
and of Montreal as its principal port and premier seaboard grain port 
in the world, it was found necessary for shipping interests here to 
form an association to deal with rates on commodities passing through 
the port, and on other important matters. Some bitter criticism 
was leveled at the Canadian steamship companies during the rate 
inquiry held in Ottawa last session of Parliament, to the effect that 
they were being imposed upon by European interests. Thought there 
was no truth in such implications, the suggestion was one of which 
cognizance was taken, and it was seen that the Canadian companies 
could better serve the interests of the Dominion if they united to 
consider problems that were constantly cropping up for solution. 
The conference will welcome all applications made to it by shippers 


for consideration, and will be glad to meet representatives of the 
export trade who have questions to discuss. 
The following are the members of the Conference: Anchor- 


Donaldson; Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd.; Cunard Line; 
Furness-Withy & Co., Manchester Liners, Ltd.; Intercontinental 


Transport Services, Ltd.; Thomson Line; and White Star Dom- 
inion Line. 


MONTREAL GRAIN SHIPMENTS 


The Trafic World Ottawa Bureaw 


Shipments of grain from Montreal to the end of October 
from the beginning of 1925 amounted to 77 per cent of the total 
shipments from the five principal ports on the eastern seaboard 
of the United States. From January 1 to October 31, 138,728,742 
bushels of grain were shipped out of Montreal to ports through- 
out the world, principally to Europe, as compared with 177,841,000 
bushels from the ports of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
New Orleans and Boston. The totals for the latter ports were 
as follows: New York, 92,678,000; Philadelphia, 33,883,000; Bal- 
timore, 25,688,000; New Orleans, 20,400,000; Boston, 5,192,000. In 
November there were shipped through Montreal 18,344,615 bush- 
els of Canadian grain and 6,622,220 bushels of American grain. 

The great bulk of Canadian wheat exported in November to 
Great Britain went by United States ports. Of the 24,095,814 
bushels that went to Great Britain, 18,610,104 went via the United 
States. The value of the wheat passing through the United 
States to Great Britain was $24,974,071. In the four months 
ending November 30 a total of 63,632,820 bushels of Canadian 
wheat for the United Kingdom went via American ports as 
against 17,144,297 bushels through Canadian ports. 

The statistician of the Board of Grain Commissioners an- 
ticipates that, following the week ending November 14, from 90 
to 100,000,000 bushels of Canadian wheat will be required at 
eastern points to furnish supplies for home and United States 
mills and for export. Whether water shipments will have to be 
supplemented by a substantial rail movement toward the end of 
the winter season depends on how rapidly export shipments are 
made. The rate at which grain has been going into consump- 
tive channels for the last few weeks indicates that further large 
supplies will be needed before the opéning of the 1926 season of 
navigation. It is expected that shipments via Vancouver will 
increase substantially, provided ocean rates are not too high. A 
month ago tonnage was offering at 25s. to 27s.6d. with a fair 
volume available at the latter rate. Shippers held off, hoping 
that space would be obtainable at distress rates. No forward 
bookings were made, and tonnage became scarce. Rates are 
now firm at 35s. for December and January. 


CANADIAN SURCHARGE 


The rate of exchange and surcharge on international freight 
and passenger business from December 14 to 30 is nil. 


NIPISSING CENTRAL DECISION 


The Supreme Court of Canada has rendered a decision that 
the Dominion Government had power to authorize the Nipissing 
Central Railway, which is a subsidiary of the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario (an Ontario government railway) to cross 
Quebec crown lands in the gold mining district of Rouyn. The 
case turned on an interpretation of Section 189 of the railway 
act of 1919. Under this section no railway company can take 
possession of any land vested in the Crown without the consent 
of the government. 

The judgment says it was within the competence of parlia- 
ment to enact the above mentioned section; that it is applicable 
to provincial crown lands also; and that it is not obligatory on 
the governor-in-council to give consent to any application for the 
purpose contemplated in the section, but he has discretion to 
grant or refuse consent as he may see fit. 

The Nipissing Central was incorporated by federal charte 
in 1907. In 1924, the company obtained an order from the Rail- 
way Board approving its general location plan, profile, and book 
of reference of the portion of the line between Larder Lake in 
Ontario and Osisko Lake, in the township of Rouyn, Quebec, a 
distance of 837 miles. To build this line, it is necessary that the 
company be permitted to occupy Crown lands in both prov- 
inces. The company petitioned the governor-in-counci] for this 
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consent, but the Quebec government objected, as it was project. 
ing a line of its own to Rouyn mines, and the matter was re. 
ferred to the Supreme Court. 


THORNTON OPTIMISTIC 


Interviewed on his return from Great Britain, Sir Henry 
Thornton was optimistic about the future of the Canadian Ng. 
tional. “Full steam ahead is our signal,” he said, “and oy, 
progress next year should be even greater than in the year jugt 
closed. In addition to what looks like an operating net for 1995 
of $30,000,000, the record set up for October is unique in the 
annals of Canadian railways. Our operating net in October jg 
the greatest of any railway in Canada in any month. While we 
will not do quite so well in November and December, the figures 
for the year will show a highly satisfactory performance. 

“The Diesel car seems destined to revolutionize railway 
operation in this country. I am particularly delighted with its 
development, because it has been the outcome of research and 
experiment by men of our own Canadian National system. Not 
only will this car do big things for Canada, but it has already 
attracted wide attention in the United States, a proof of which 
lies in the fact that the head of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
of Philadelphia, and another prominent American railroad man 
are coming to Montreal to see me about this engine.” 


CANADIAN BOARD ORDERS 


The Board of Railway Commissioners has issued the follow. 
ing orders: 


Authorizing the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway to open for traffic 
a revision of its main line between mileage 231.88 and 233.62, Min- 
iota subdivision, Manitoba. 


Suspending, pending hearing, Supplement No. 14 to Canadian Na- 
tional Railways tariff C. R. C. No. E-709, in so far as it covers rates 
on grain products from Fort Colborne, Ont., to Buffalo, N. Y 


CANADIAN RAIL EARNINGS 


Traffic earnings of the Canadian Pacific for the week ending 
December 7 were $4,668,000, an increase of $903,000. Earnings 
of the Canadian National for the same period were $5,563,643, an 
increase of $772,035. 


CANAL TRAFFIC SUMMARY 


The summary of canal traffic for November shows that traffic 
through the Sault Ste. Marie Canals, Canadian and American 
locks, increased 1,792,129 tons over November, 1924. Wheat 
traffic showed an increase of 4,666,556 bushels on account of the 
larger crop, but did not reach the volume carried in November, 
1922 or 1923. Iron ore was heavier than last year by 2,284,384 
tons, while coal showed a decrease. 

On the Welland Canal the total freight traffic to November 
30 was a record for the canal. The total was 5,565,857 tons, 
over half a million tons greater than the similar period last year, 
which was also a record. For the season to November 30, this 
year, increases were as follows: Barley, 245,740 tons; oats, 
372,408 tons; merchandise, 34,444 tons; pulpwood, 76,192 tons; 
bituminous toal, 472,283 tons. There was a decrease in wheat 
of 739,632 tons. 

Traffic on the St. Lawrence also exceeded the high record 
made in 1924, by 583,761 tons. 


SAULT STE. MARIE cAnaae, Sen AND UNITED STATES 


November, November, 
1925 1924 
I a incites ogee eoaeid No. 2,140 1,568 
Registered Tonnage......... Tons 6,904,839 4,797,031 
I Sv ecceccngcsdecees No. 174 258 
DN Acacbuanceneeuetbeawene -Barrels 1,425,080 1,501,750 
PE dan wdlcceeaoeneSan oeeeel Bushels 66,903,489 62,236,933 
Other. GRINS. cccecccccssers Bushels 22,015,827 30,659,594 
Og re Tons 4,268,832 1,984,448 
See ea Tons 1,296,035 1,548,312 
CO err Tons aewnenine 106, 
Total Wreight.... ..ccseces Tons 8,410,101 6,617,972 


COAL PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENT 


Total production of soft coal the week ended December 5 
is estimated at 12,768,000 net tons by the Bureau of Mines of 
the Department of Commerce. This is the highest weekly ton- 
nage recorded since December 11, 1920. Production of anthra- 
cite the week ended December 5 is estimated at 62,000 net tons. 
The report shows that in the week ended December 5, 224,030 
carloads of soft coal originated on the principal coal-carrying 
roads. 

Cars of coal forwarded over the Hudson to eastern New 
York and to New England the week ended November 21 were 
reported as follows: Bituminous, 4,147; anthracite, 584. 

Tidewater bituminous coal shipment's from Hampton Roads 
the week ended December 5 totaled 407,748 net tons, of which 
216,658 tons were for New England delivery. 

Bituminous coal dumped into vessels at Lake Erie ports 
the week ended December 6 totaled 386,683 net tons. No al- 
thracite was shipped. 
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Los An geles 


A prea Port 


with 
Modern Facilities 


ARBOR 





Gateway 


to the 


Pacific Southwest 


58 Municipal Wharves. 
28 Modern Transit Sheds. 


4 Modern and up-to-date berths 
with two-story transit sheds and 
warehouse facilities from ships 
gear direct. 


4 Modern wharves with transit 
sheds under construction. 


Transcontinental rail connections from 
shipside direct. 


Send for late Annual Report 


also rates, rules and regulations 


Board of Harbor Commissioners 
1017 So. Figueroa Street 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Port of Houston 


Is Now a 
Delivery Point for the 
Chicago Board of Trade 


HIS arrangement has been in effect 
for some months past, practically an 
Bi entire season, and has added materi- 
ally to the tonnage through the 

Port of Houston. 





Best of all however, it has concentrated 
the eyes of the shippers of the world on 
Houston and has spread the story of ECON- 
OMY IN TIME AND MONEY to be gained 
through routing 


VIA 


Ohe 
Port of Houston 


With every facility of a modern port— 
serving a vast and a prosperous territory— 
FIFTY MILES CLOSER TO THE MAR- 
KETS OF THE SOUTHWEST by water— 
and with fifty miles more of water rates ap- 
plying to outgoing shipments, THE PORT 
OF HOUSTON is the strategic gateway— 
the logical outlet for all Texas, as well as 
points in Louisiana, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado and other 
States. 


Ask for “PORT HOUSTON” 
The official organ of the Port Commission 


JUST OFF THE PRESS AND FREE 
TO INTERESTED PEOPLE. 


ee E 


Address 
The Director of the Port 


5th Floor Courthouse 
TEXAS 


HOUSTON 
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Special Freight Services 


First of a Series of Twelve Articles on This Subject, Written for The Traffic World by G. Lloyd 
Wilson, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Commerce and Transportation, 
University of Pennsylvania 


The Nature of Railroad Special Services 


American railroads, in the hundred years in which they have 
served the commerce of the United States, have developed a 
number of auxiliary or ancillary services that are performed in 
addition to or to supplement the service of hauling goods from 
place to place. These services have come to be important parts 
of transportation, so that great industries and commercial enter- 
prises are built on foundations of the services. Throughout the 
United States the marketing of fruits, vegetables, and other 
perishable commodities is facilitated through the establishment 
of special railroad services, such as diversion and r-consign- 
ment, transit arrangement’ of various sorts, refrigeration, heat- 
ing, ventilation, and other services of a protective nature; 
“manifest” preference or scheduled fast freight trains, package 
freight car service, motor freight service by railroad companies 
in lieu of local way freight trains, peddler car service, arrange- 
ments for attendant'’s to travel with shipments to care for them 
en route, and miscellaneous special services that contribute to 
the speed, economy, bdr convenience with which goods are trans- 
ported from the areas of production to the local or national dis- 
tribution centers and from these local points to the consuming 
markets of the United States. Special services of various kinds 
are the lubricants that aid the wheels of the transportation sys- 
tem to revolve without unnecessary friction and that make it 
possible for the instrumentalities of transportation to perform 
their important functions in marketing American products 
throughout the length and breadth of a tremendous consuming 
area and to a consuming public of more than a hundred millions 
in continental United States alone. 

Special services also contribute to the success with which 
the import and export trades are conducted. Goods that are 
brought to America from the six continents of the world are 
often carried from the ports of import to the distributing and 
consuming centers under special services of one or several sorts. 
The products of American forests, farms, ranches, mines and 
factories are, in like manner, hauled by railroads to the ports 
for export under one or several forms of special railroad serv- 
ices. 

Bananas, for example, are transferred directly from the 
steamers that bring them from Central America and West In- 
dian ports to the Atlantic or Gulf ports of the United States 
to railroad cars that are specially prepared to receive and pro- 
tect them from spoilage. These cars are often hauled by fast 
freight’ trains from the ports to the markets in the interior. 
Shipments of American grain, live stock, metals, and manufac- 
tured goods are handled in specially prepared and equipped cars, 
in the ports at which the goods are transhipped to steamers to 
be conveyed to the world’s consuming markets. 


Special Service Tariffs 


In some cases, the services of a special nature rendered by 
the rail carriers are such that special tariffs are published pro- 
viding for rules and regulations governing the use of the serv- 
ices by shippers and consignees and specifying charges assessed 
for the services. These charges are added to the customary 
line haul rates properly applicable. The tariffs of the carriers 
that quote rates for the transportation of goods are applied to 
ascertain the line haul rates from points of origin to points of 
destination, but these tariffs, though they publish rates that in- 
clude services from the tracks or stations at the delivery points 
and include the delivery of the goods to railroad stations or 
private sidings at destination, do not usually include the serv- 
ices customarily designated as special services. In fact, the 
tariffs publishing class and commodity rates specifically provide 
that such rates as are published do not include any charges for 
demurrage, switching, terminal services, storage, refrigeration, 
or other services of like character. 

The tariffs of the Pennsylvania System provide, in a special 
rule governing the tariffs, the general rule concerning facilities, 
privileges and deliveries. This rule provides that the rates that 
are named in the tariffs apply from and to the tracks, stations, 
or other receiving and delivering points on, or to, and from 
private sidings connected with lines that are parties to the 
tariffs, where the particular traffic is usually received or de- 
livered. That is, rates on hay, for instance, apply from private 
sidings or stations at which hay is customarily handled by the 
carriers at points of origin to private sidings or the customary 
hay handling tracks and stations at destination stations. 

The rates also include the use of the receiving and deliver- 
ing facilities provided by the carriers at such stations, or at 


other receiving and delivering points, or private sidings of the 
shippers, consignees, or owners. The rates are subject, how. 
ever, to any charges due for switching, terminal service, storage, 
icing, demurrage, and all other charges. The rates are subject 
to any rules and regulations that may in any wise change, affect, 
or determine any part or the aggregate of such rates, as well as 
any privileges or facilities granted or allowed that are or may be 
published by any of the lines parties to the tariffs and filed with 
the Commission and the public service commissions of the states 
with which the tariffs are lawfully filed. The rates provided for 
in the line haul tariffs are subject to any other charges for 
strictly local service, and to any regulations incidental to such 
local service on file lawfully with the Commission or the state 
commissions. 

Line haul rates are also applied by the Pennsylvania to and 
from such tracks, stations, or other receiving and delivering 
points on connecting lines not parties to the tariffs, or to and 
from private sidings connected with such lines, when and as 
designated and provided for in delivery tariffs published by any 
of the lines parties to the tariffs of the Pennsylvania quoting 
line haul service rates. Such delivery tariffs, in order to be 
applicable, must, of course, be legally filed with the I. C. C. and 
with the proper state rublic service commissions. 


There are other types of special services for which no 
tariffs are published by the carriers providing for additional 
charges, for the services are performed by the carriers at the 


-regular transportation rates as parts of their ordinary freight 


services. The carriers, in order to reduce operating expenses 
on certain classes of traffic, or to improve their services for com- 
petitive purposes, substitute this class of special services for 
their ordinary freight service or add the special services to their 
regular services at their own expense. Thus, a number of trunk 
line railroads in the east have substituted motor freight service 
for their regular local or “way” freight trains, where the traffic 
is comparatively light and the stations that must be served are 
relatively close together. 

Again, rail carriers, in order to improve the services offered 
to less than carload traffic between important districts, make 
up through merchandise or package cars from selected stations 
in one large city to selected stations in other important cities on 
their own lines or on the lines of connections. 


Special expedited freight trains operated on regular sched- 
ules and making regular runs at comparatively high rates of 
speed are provided by many roads to meet the exigencies of the 
particular commercial needs they seek to serve. The Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe operates its widely known “Red Ball” trains 
for fast freight; the Frisco Lines, the Red White and Blue 
Service; the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, the Katy Manifest trains; 
the Pennsylvania, the series of scheduled fast freight trains 
bearing special names, such as “Spark Plug,” the “Blue Goose,” 
the “Hummer,” and the “Gas Wagon.” All these trains, and 
others as characteristically named, are operated on regular fast 
freight schedules between the important cities on the Pennsyl- 
vania System. 


No extra charges are made for special services of this 
nature. The kinds of traffic that require such services are ac- 
commodated on motor freight trucks, package cars, or fast 
freight trains at the regular rates published by the class or com- 
modity tariffs of the carriers that haul the freight. Although 
services of these sorts are substantive, rather than accessorial 
or ancillary services, they must be included in any discussion of 
special railroad freight serVices. 


History of Special Freight Services 


Special arrangements and services have been accorded to 
certain shippers and consignees of freight since the earliest 
days of American railroad transportation. They ante-date the 
act to regulate commerce of 1887 and the Hepburn act of 1906, 
for these acts take cognizance of the services and provide for 
the regulation of the services by the Commission and for the 
publication by the rail carriers of their tariffs providing for the 
rules, regulations, and charges to govern such services as are 
charged for in addition to the through rates for ordinary trans- 
portation services. 

Prior to the passage of the act to regulate commerce of 
1887, which provided for the establishment of the Commission, 
there was little or no uniformity in the application of special 
Services and privileges by carriers to shippers and consignees. 
The privileges granted by some railroads to favored shippers 
were denied others. Special services, privileges, and allowances 
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TENNESSEE 


The Logical Distribution Center for 


the Entire South, Southwest 
and Southeast 


Home of the Largest Merchandise 
Warehouses in the South 


FEDERAL COMPRESS & 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Successors to 


Memphis Terminal Corporation 


Properties covering approximately 200 
acres. 


10 miles standard railroad tracks on the 
property. 


We operate our own switch locomotive 
and connect with the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific R. R., Illinois Central R. R., Louis- 
ville & Nashville R. R., Missouri Pacific R. R., 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis R. R., St. 
Louis & San Francisco R. R., St. Louis-South- 
western R. R., Southern Railway, Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley R. R., also with the 
Mississippi-Warrior River Barge Service 
who switch to our plant without additional 
switching charges on carload lots. 


We Invite Storage of All Kinds of 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Warehouses of concrete construction, auto- 
matically sprinkled; lowest insurance rates. 


We maintain on the property a private 
watching and police force of from 
10 to 25 men. 


Member A.W.A. 


Address MERCHANDISE DEPT. 
P. O. Box 1025 Memphis, Tenn. 


THE. ‘TRAFFIC 


MEMPHIS, 
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Lines 
INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


Regular Fortnightly Sailings of Cargo Steamers 
to 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, 
Oakland, Portland and Seattle 


From From From 

New York Baltimore Savannah 

PETER KERR..........0- Dec. 22 
EASTERN KNIGHT...... Dec. 26 Jan. 1 Jan. 6& 
MONTICELLO .......0+- Jan. 9 Jan. 15 Jan. 19 
HANNAWA ..cccccsccees Jan. 23 Jan. 29 Feb. 2 


Pier No. 9, B. & O. R. R., Locust Point, Baltimore, Md. 
Pier No. 5, New York Docks, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A dependable service at differential rates 


Goods for Hawaiian Islands trans-shipped at Los Angeles Harbor 
without rehandling (connecting —— loads at same wharf) by 
the fast passenger steamers of t 

LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP: rae 
with which excellent connections are made 


Joint Service with 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


Passenger and Cargo Steamers 
NEW YORK TO HAMBURG 


MONTPELIER ........ Dec. 24 DEUTSCHLAND ....... Jan. 21 
WESTPHALIA ........ Dee. _ CLEVELAND ......... Jan. 28 
ALBERT BALLIN...... Jan. MONTPELIER ......... Feb. 4 
THURINGIA .......... Jan. 14 WESTPHALIA ......... Feb. 11 


Steamers sail from Pier 86, North River, Foot of West 46th St. 
PHILADELPHIA TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
LEGIE (via Baltimore and Hampton Roads)............... Jan. 30 
BALTIMORE TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 


SEEKONK (via Hampton Roads).............cccceeeceeees Jan. 27 
re Feb. 6 
NORFOLK AND NEWPORT NEWS TO BREMEN 
AND HAMBURG 
MEE c.0 0.4'0:4'0'0 gc 0/40 sia'e pea ese ewe ava ten bees desis ent Jan. 30 
IE oo bbs he decd ise eboodecesibede de ibovcctboid Feb. 9 
NEW ORLEANS TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
i ENG ah oak 66 oink 5 Oh See RAs ee eens Late Dec. or Early Jan. 


ALSO DIRECT FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 
FROM U.S. PACIFIC PORTS TO HAMBURG, 
ANTWERP AND UNITED KINGDOM 


Time bills of lading via Hamburg to LONDON, HULL, LEITH, 
UNDEE and all Scandinavian, Baltic, Mediterranean, 
Levant and African Ports. 


General Offices: 39 BROADWAY, New York 


WESTERN FREIGHT OFFICE: 





CHICAGO... nccccccescces 327 8. La Salle St., Phone Wabash 4891 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
PITTSBURGH. 000 ccs cccccoscccccccces 4128 Jenkins 
Diiviteuthopsebetaskee cee yas oe 1003 Rockefeller Bids. 
AGENTS 

TO EP Te eee ne Pee re re Te John M. Born 
a Diane -qeidas4¥nsairatne ee Dichmann, wach & Poh, Ine. 
a nndidanceos004oe00ns00se es ecneeress ‘Cc. H . Sprague & Son 
SACKSONVILLE UE sictbebeddeveecedbeosttwes ¥ 3 H & Co. 
LO Nal. o'.6.03 6 cist GGCSb0d RS cals Los Aooe | 8.8. Ce. 
inc cs wewneWihtes te emcebion swan Richard Meyer Ce 
28 rere i tel Ae Reser eames Dichmann, a & Pugh, Ine. 
Ee eo eee ne iden 4 Christenson 
PHILADELPHIA LS bith a boe aoeu Dichmann, Weient & Pugh, Ine. 
SS arr ee Celumbia Pacifie Shipping Ce. 
Seek wee 66. ahe'e-e6 nee eeee Senne Sudden & Christenson 
DRIIGO, « cc cccccccccccccsccvccces Sudden & Christensen 
en CUM co 5b hoc cee ccccccekveedecseebebes M. J.-Hogan & Co. 
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of various special sorts were often the handmaidens of rebat- 
ing, discrimination, and special preferment. The act of 1887 
forbade unjust and unreasonable discrimination between per- 
sons, places, and commodities, so that the use of special services 
and privileges as weapons of unfair discrimination was curbed. 
The Commission recognized special services as essential parts 
of railroad transportation service. The Hepburn act of 1906 
required the rail carriers to publish rates and regulations for 
special services so that they might be available to all shippers 
and consignees that required them, at reasonable rates and 
under uniformly fair terms. 

The carriers have gradually defined and clarified the serv- 
ices of special or accessorial nature that they hold themselves 
out to perform and have, with the aid and direction of the 
amendments to the act to regular commerce, and with the ad- 
ministrative direction of the Commission, worked out fairly 
uniform rules and regulations for the government of the use of 
special services and of the terminal services that are so closely 
identified with special services as to be almost indistinguishable. 


Typical Special Services 


It is well, at the outset of an analysis of the special services 
and privileges furnished and allowed by American railroads, to 
sketch briefly the outstanding important services and privileges. 


Reconsignment and Diversion 


A special service of primary importance is the changing of 
the consignee or destination of a shipment of goods, without the 
removal of the goods in the car, at the through rates from the 
points of origin to final destinations. If back or out-of-route 
hauls are involved in moving diverted or reconsigned shipments 
to their final destinations extra mileage charges for such hauls 
are sometimes provided for in the tariffs of the carriers granting 
the diversion and reconsignment privileges. Charges are made 
for the extra clerical and transportation services incident to 
diverting or reconsigning shipments.+ 


Transit Services and Privileges 


Arrangements are in effect throughout the United States by 
which shipments of iron or steel, grain, lumber, and other forest 
products, cotton, ores, vegetables and fruits, meats and animal 
products, live stock, and other raw or semi-manufactured staple 
commodities may be stopped off at stations between the points 
of origin and final destinations to be partially manufactured 
and brought into marketable condition. Iron and steel may be 
fabricated; grain may be milled and malted; lumber may be 
dressed or otherwise treated; cotton may be compressed; ores 
refined; fruits and vegetables graded and stored; live stock fed, 
dipped, yarded, and marketed, and other important services of 
similar natures may be performed on other raw or rough ma- 
terials of industry so that they reach their destinations further 
progressed in manufacture, but usually not completed articles 
ready to be consumed.* 


Perishable Protective Services 


Shipments of fruits, vegetables, dairy products, meats, pack- 
ing house products, and other commodities subject to spoilage, 
are protected before shipment and in transit through the use of 
special railroad cars and the furnishing of special refrigeration, 
ventilation, and heating services to protect and preserve the 
goods. The special refrigerator cars are often pre-cooled before 
the goods are loaded and are re-iced as often as is necessary 
at icing stations en route to destinations. The ice used to cool 
the goods is placed either in bunkers at each end of the cars, 
or used as “top ice” in the cars with the goods, or as “crate ice” 
in the packages with the goods. Perishable commodities that re- 
quire air to prevent spoilage are ventilated by leaving traps or 
doors open, and shipments that require heating to prevent freez- 
ing are made in cars equipped with stoves, so that the required 
degrees of heat may be maintained throughout the journey. 

Extra charges are usually assessed for refrigeration, ven- 
tilation, and heating services, and these, together with the rules 


and regulations governing the services, are published in special 
tariffs by the carriers. 


Preparation of Cars to Accommodate Special Shipments 


It is sometimes necessary especially to prepare cars for 
certain kinds of goods. Cars must be lined with felt or heavy 
paper to protect shipments of potatoes and other fruits and 
vegetables in certain seasons of the year. Shipments of grain 
in bulk are retained in the cars through the use of grain doors 
or bulk-heads. The use of ‘these contrivances prevents leak- 
age, and the bulk-heads or temporary partitions divide the cars 
into bins for the segregation of different grades or kinds of 
grain. 

Hay, straw, or other materials of similar sorts, are used to 
protect shipments of certain commodities from breakage or dam- 





tSee Diversion and Reconsignment, Traffic World, Volume XXXVI, 
Nos. 9, 11, 18 and 15. 


*See Transit Services and Privileges, 


Traffic World, Volume 
XXXV, Nos. 9, etc. 
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age due to temperature variations. The rules of the classifica. 
tions and tariffs of the carriers provide that certain commodities 
may be retained in place and supported through the use of 
dunnage, and allowances are made for the use of such protectiy, 
devices. Dunnage usually consists of the protection of com. 
modities through the use of stakes, standards, stripping, bo). 
sters, racks, and other blockings and supports. 

Cars used for the transportation of live stock are required 
to be cleaned, fumigated, or disinfected, by the requirements 
of municipal, county, state, or federal regulations, or by the 
orders of the shippers of the stock. The carriers make charges 
to cover the cost of their services in preparing the cars in this 
fashion. The charges are published in special tariffs. 

Bedding is sometimes supplied for cars containing ship. 
ments of live stock and charges are assessed for the furnishing 
of this service when it is performed by the carriers for the 
shippers or owners of the animals. 


Caretakers 


The shippers of live stock and of perishable commodities 
that require heaters to protect them usually provide caretakers 
to accompany the shipments to attend to them en route. These 
men tend the fires, feed and water the live stock and poultry, 
and otherwise care for the goods or animals. 

Special rates are made by the carriers for the transportation 
of caretakers and special contracts are made relieving the car- 
riers from liability for injuries to the caretakers while they are 
employed in this service and riding on freight trains carrying 
the goods. 


Peddler Car Service 


Peddler car service is a combination of perishable protec- 
tive and transit services. Shipments of meats and packing 
house products are loaded at the shipping points into refrigera. 
tor cars and placed under refrgeration service. The cars are 
hauled to the first destination, opened, and partly unloaded, re- 
iced, and reforwarded to the next destination. This process is 
repeated until the final destinations are reached and the cars 
completely unloaded. Extra charges are made for this service, 
and the charges, as well as the rules and regulations govern- 
ing the service, are published in special service tariffs of the 
carriers. 


Package Car Services 


Through package, merchandise, or “program” cars are load- 
ed from selected freight stations in the larger industrial and 
commercial centers on certain days of the week for designated 
stations on the lines of the originating carriers or their connec- 
tions. These cars are forwarded to the selected stations with all 
the less carload freight from the station of origin for the des- 
tination station or for points beyond that station. Such through 
package cars are billed from Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston to Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, and 
other important Central Freight Association points over the 
lines of the important trunk lines. Eastbound cars are made up 
from these and other large C. F. A. cities for important eastern 
centers. 

There are no extra charges assessed by the carriers for 
through package car service. The service is substituted by 
the carriers for the regular less carload service in order to avoid 
the use of intermediate transfer stations and to expedite the 
movement of the merchandise cars. No tariffs are published 
providing for this service, but the carriers do issue package 
car guides or “sailing day schedules” showing the freight sta- 
tions to and from which merchandise cars operated and the 
days of the week on which freight is accepted at the stations 
of origin for various destination points. These guides also in- 
dicate the routes over which the cars travel to destinations and 
the approximate running time to the points that have such 
service. 

Package or merchandise cars are important auxiliary serv- 
ices of the railroads that afford expedited freight service to less 
carload shippers and are important competitive factors used 
by the railroads in developing their freight traffic. 


Preference Freight Services 


Many railroads of the United States have established sys- 
tems of giving certain freight preferment in movement over 
other commodities. Urgently needed shipments are handled on 
fast freight trains that operate at high rates of speed and that 
take preference over slow freight trains. Ordinary freight that 
does not require special movement,.but that must be moved 
with reasonable dispatch, is handled in moderately fast freight 
trains, while the heavy, bulky, low grade commodities, such as 
ore, coal, sand, slag, brick, and cement, are handled on so-called 
slow or dead freight trains. 

Special car placards and special symbol way bills are often 
used to designate the cars and freight that are to receive special 
movement. No extra charges are made for services of this sort. 
The carriers use preference freight services to improve the 


operation of the roads and as a competitive force to develop 
additional traffic. 





The high grade commodities usually accom- 
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Foreign Freight 
Forwarders 


Established 1884 


D.C. ANDREWS & CO., Inc. 


27-29 Water Street, New York, U.S.A. 


Boston Office: 
92 State Street 


1,500,000 SQUARE FEET 


OF 


Modern Fireproof Warehouse Space in Les Angeles and at the Port 
of Les Angeles 
Free and U. 8. Customs Bonded Storage 
Insurance Rate 18 Cents 


Storage — Forwarding — Distribution — Cartage 
Space Leased for Private Warehouse, Office and Display 
Desk Space with Desk and Office Service Rented 
Cetton Pressed to High Density 
We cam serve you in some capacity and would suggest that you 
complete yeur file by requesting the rates for our specialized service. 
Union Terminal Warehouse Corporation 


Shattuck & Nimmo Warehouse Company 


UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Los Angeles, California 


Hartman’s Eastern Freight Rates 


CLASS RATES 


FROM 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
BOSTON CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE 
BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS PITTSBURGH 
PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 
To Stations of Destination in Official and Southern 
Classification Territories 
Issued in Loose Leaf Form with a Distribution of Revised Pages 
at Monthly Intervals 


THIS BOOK WILL BE SENT ON APPROVAL 


W. J. HARTMAN, Publisher 


41 Park Row, NEW YORK 732 Federal Street, CHICAGO 


Attach to Your Letter Head and Return 


W. J. HARTMAN, PUBLISHER 
732 Federal St., Chicago 
“ Send Hartman’s Eastern Freight Rates on 30 Days trial. Our only 
obligation is the return of the issue if it is not satisfactory. 
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PANAMA MAIL S.S. COQ. 


Fast Freight and Passenger Service 


Scheduled sailings via Panama Canal 
From=—SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS ANGELES 
. TomHAVANA AND NEW YORK 


EASTBOUND SAILINGS 
From San Francisco From Los Angeles 


December 28 
January 14 January 16 


February 8 
Also regular sailings for Mazatlan, Manzanillo, Champerico, 


San Jose de Guatemala, Acajutla, La Libertad, La Union, 
Corinto, Amapala, Puntarenas, San Juan del Sur and Balboa, 
Cristobal (Panama) and Buenaventura. 


Trans-Shipment at Panama for South Americn and European Ports 


OFFICES 
2 Pine Street, San Francisco, C 


al. 
10 Hanover Sq., New York, N.Y. 548 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


WORLD WIDE 


FREIGHT SERVICE 
FREQUENT SAILINGS PROMPT FORWARDING 
106 SHIPS 1,165,441 TONS 
54 Years’ Experience 
International Mercantile Marine Company 
White Star Line American Line Red Star Line 
Atlantic Transport Line Panama Pacific Line 
Leyland Line White Star-Dominion Line 
A. C. FETTEROLF, Freight Traffic Manager 
Ne. 1 Broadway, New York City. J.D. ROTH, Mgr., 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 


I. C. C. PROCEDURE 


IN RATE and 


ALLIED CASES 


By 
HARLEIGH H. HARTMAN 


(Formerly Attorney and Examiner of 

the Interstate Commerce Commission; 

also Lecturer on I. C. C. and Public 
Utility Law, etc.) 


Publication Being Distributed 
By 
I. T. HANSON 


610-614 Mills Building 
Washington, D. C. 


COPY will be gladly forwarded to you on 
approval and ample time given for 
thorough perusal. Price $8.00 per copy. 
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modated on preference freight trains are hauled at higher rates 
than those charged for the slow or dead freight, so that the 
costs of the special services may be said to be reflected in the 
general transportation rates assessed on the high grade com- 
modities. 

Fast Freight Lines 


Before the development of the present freight transporta- 
tion systems, with thousands of miles of railroad line under one 
management, there were fast freight lines made up of several 
or a number of shorter_railroads connecting important centers. 
Fast freight lines came into existence in great numbers after 
1866, in which year Congress authorized the establishment of 
combination routes to replace the older system of the handling 
of shipments over several lines by freight forwarders located at 
the junction points. 

Fast freight lines maintain virtually no operating organiza- 
tions, but combine portions of railroads into through routes and 
solicited freight between the important cities on their lines. 
rates were fixed by the railroads that made up the routes and 
the fast freight or despatch lines received percentages of the 
rates for their services in obtaining the freight traffic and for 
the use of their equipment. 

Many of the celebrated fast freight lines have passed out 
of existence and through service arrangements have been made 
by the carriers to replace them. There are still, however, lines 
of this sort in existence that are important factors in the special 
services afforded by American railroads. 


-Motor Freight Services 


A number of American railroads, particularly those in the 
east, have substituted motor freight services for local or way 
freight trains on branches or divisions where the stations are 
humerous and traffic is comparatively light. 


Private Freight Cars 


Shippers of certain commodities, such as_ perishables, 
petroleum and its products, naval stores, live stock, and pack- 
ing house products, use special equipment for the transportation 
of their products. These cars, in some cases, are owned by the 
shippers themselves, while in others they are leased from pri- 
vate car lines. The carriers have not been required to furnish 
all the types of special equipment used in transporting these 
commodities and have preferred, in many instances, to pay the 
owners of the special types of car rentals for their use rather 
than purchase the equipment. 

The brief summary of the outstanding special services in- 
dicates the great variety and importance of these services in 
our modern transportation system. A comprehensive knowledge 
of the nature of the special services available and of the rules 
and regulations governing their uses is of vital importance in 
understanding and using the facilities of transportation in pro- 
duction and distribution of commodities. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


“Loading of revenue freight for the week ended December 5 
totaled 1,020,873 cars,” says the car service division of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association. 

“This is the first time in history that loading of revenue 
freight has been in excess of one million cars after Thanksgiv- 
ing week and was due principally to heavy shipments of grain 
and grain products, coal, merchandise, miscellaneous freight and 
forest products. The total for grain and grain products was the 
highest for any one week so far this year. 

“Compared with the preceding week when freight shipments 
were reduced owing to the observance of Thanksgiving day, the 
week of December 5 was an increase of 97,660 cars. It also was 
an increase of 51,388 cars over the corresponding week last year 
ae an increase of 106,952 cars over the corresponding week in 

Loading by districts the week ended December 5 and for the 
corresponding period of 1924 was reported as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 


13,633 and 11,027; 
live stock, 3,533 and 4,661; coal, 


32,132 and 46,879; coke, 4,343 and 
2,669; forest products, 5,464 and 5,809; ore, 2,358 and 2,056; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 73,438 and 69,268; miscellaneous, 93,012 and 
81,695; total, 1925, 227,913; 1924, 224,064; 1923, 222,413. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 5,228 and 3,752; 
live stock, 2,935 and 3,296; coal, 45,167 and 48,673; coke, 7,751 and 
4,941; forest products, 2,622 and 3,216; ore, 3,976 and 2,890; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 54,595 and 50,863; miscellaneous, 77,387 and 71,850; 
total, 1925, 199,661; 1924, 189,481; 1923, 185,025. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 306 and 221; live 
stock, 119 and 200; coal, 44,897 and 34,242; coke, 654 and 445; forest 
products, 1,735 and 1,627; ore, 58 and 71; merchandise, L. C. L., 6,953 


and 7,247; miscellaneous, 5,342 and 3,896; total, 1925, 60,064; 1924, 
47,949; 1923, 37,314. 
Southern district: Grain and grain products, 4,765 and 4,192; 


live stock, 2,059 and 2,775; coal, 30,958 and 25,780; coke, 1,217 and 
941; forest products, 23,996 and 25,536; ore, 1,608 and 1,345; merchan- 
dise, L. C. L., 41,728 and 41,651; miscellaneous, 56,532 and 51,876; 
total, 1925, 162,863; 1924, 154,096; 1923, 134,992. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 14,781 and 14,- 
987; live stock, 11,851 and 12,905; coal, 9,712 and 10,418; coke, 1,500 
and 1,408; forest products, 17,094 and 17,505; ore, 736 and 628; mer- 
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chandise, L. C. L., 32,825 and 29,390; miscellaneous, 32,971 and 32,195. 
total, 1925, 121,470; 1924, 119,437; 1923, 119,243. F 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 15,521 ang 
14,014; live stock, 13,213 and 15,656; coal, 21,994 and 21,210; coke 
320 and 300; forest products, 11,003 and 10,549; ore, 3,881 and 3,051: 
merchandise, L. C. L., 37,926 and 36,467; miscellaneous, 63,781 and 
56,224; total, 1925, 167,639; 1924, 157,471; 1923, 149,063. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,295 and 5,898: 
live stock, 2,973 and 3,465; coal, 6,961 and 6,561; coke, 212 and ‘19: 
forest products, 8,160 and 9,031; ore, 555 and 450; merchandise, L, ¢' 
L., 15,007 and 14,651; miscellaneous, 42,100 and 36,810; total, 1995 
81,263; 1924, 76,987; 1923, 65,871. . 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 59,529 and 54,021; live 
stock, 36,683 and 42,958; coal, 191,821 and 193,763; coke, 15,997 and 
10,895; forest products, 70,074 and 73,273; ore, 13,172 and 10,491; mer. 
chandise, L. C., ., 262,472 and 249,537; miscellaneous, 371,125 anq 
334,547; total, 1925, 1,020,873; 1924, 969,485; 1923, 913,921. 


Loading of revenue freight this year compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1925 1924 1923 

Five weeks in January.......... 4,450,993 4,294,270 4,239,379 
Four weeks in February......... 3,619,326 3,631,819 3,414,809 
Four weeks in March............ 3,694,916 3,661,922 3,662,552 
Four weeks in April............. 3,721,662 3,498,230 3,764,266 
Five weeks in May.............. 4,854,720 4,473,729 4,876,893 
Four weeks in June............. 3,956,011 3,625,182 4,047,603 
POUr WEGEs IR DUI... oi cccccsces 3,887,834 3,524,909 3,940,735 
Five weeks in August........... 5,364,010 4,843,997 5,209,219 
Four weeks in September........ 4,297,453 4,147,885 4,147,783 
Five weeks in October........... 5,537,408 5,455,431 5,348.499 
Four weeks in November........ 4,094,967 3,902,172 3,853,651 
Week of December 5Bth.......... 1,020,873 969,485 913,921 

EME acer ae bere 48,500,173 46,029,031 47,419,310 


OCTOBER OPERATING RESULTS 


The Commission’s official statistics on operating revenues 
and expenses of Class I roads, for October and the ten months 
ended with October, for the United States as a whole, follow: 


1925 1924 
Average number of miles operated....... 236,627.77 ‘236,248.77 
Revenues: 
RS fy dcloetiesene py ob ees e<veke ees thie sl $ 450,492,640 $ 439,041,913 
PEE icader-vasweceeren en goneeacs 786,463,740 $82,885,625 
RR ee ee oe nee 8,038,437 8,160,091 
EE iat anna nace cue sae etek enaaceciee 14,896,259 13,584,517 
Al other tranaportation.. ....icccccccecece 18,229,263 17,568,482 
DEE, | a Bad ocdbip ed ks dcncetedee tore 12,448,396 10,944,147 
A Ee 1,322,318 904,056 
Be ee > ee See ee See cee 578,032 216,337 
Railway operating revenues ......... 591,313,021 572,872,494 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structure..... 77,158,242 75,537,116 
Maintenance of equipment ............ 110,427,491 113,273,572 
IE oie ara treiaiecsi alg emia siasndicicimena sere 9,097,356 8,194,398 
Pe en ee 193,635,782 189,443,364 
Miscellaneous operations ...........+.. 4,848,079 4,351,980 
General ....... ea ee ne 16,498,605 14,298,414 
Transportation for investment Cr...... 1,313,713 1,060,569 
Railway operating expenses ......... 410,351,842 404,038,275 
Net revenue from railway operations.... 180,961,179 168,834,219 
BiGE GAR DECTOOND © dc cic vcwcecccevecs 34,149,623 32,157,542 
Uncollectible railway revenues .......... 184,463 224,012 
Railway operating income ........... 146,627,093 136, 452,665 
Equipment rents Dr. balance............. 7,815,027 7,300,737 
Joint facility rent Dr. balance............ 1,112,080 1,928,485 
Net railway operating income........ 137,699,986 127,223,443 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent) 69.40 70.53 


FOR TEN MONTHS 


1925 1924 
Average number of miles operated....... 236,631.78 236,134.75 
Revenues: 
EEE. < Gib aica-a eine Kaas eae Caine caeomee $3,771,149,210 $3,605,826,493 
PEE, doc tadecivccopels dashwieke seks §882,820,982 *907, 046,863 
MEE Gui vhc cpinaicaVieawh Oce-edoicchenonueene 79,236,261 79,816,206 
PID ib dis eile dite bdtessadsied apriveceeieety 117,521,368 116,771,857 
All Gther trAnSportation ....cccccececece 166,515,762 160,936,173 
RE | LES nhicdcb obieas v.vinedobwes does ee 105,930,576 99,694,923 
EE I ces cacgesssecewariewase 9,152,835 8,644,455 
SORE SRG: Ble Ried a dite yecccesfenucwdas 2,552,529 2,140,395 
Railway operating revenues ......... 5,129,774,465 4,976,596,575 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures.... 694,658,687 677,366,045 
Maintenance of equipment ............ 1,055,495,143 1,061, 628,235 
=e enn 87,772,214 82,025,505 
ey I eee eee ers 1,789,998,899 1,810,700, 028 
Miscellaneous operations .............. 956,194 42,218,288 
SEES, ERE er 146,657,543 140,845,644 
Transportation for investment Cr...... 10,447,285 10,914,457 


3,803,869, 288 


Railway operating expenses 
Ay monggen Kaan 1,172, 727,281 


3,809,091,395 
Net revenue from railway operations..... 


1,320,683,070 


MAUWAY {8X QECTUAIB. «.ccccccccccsccccees 299,920,000 285,583,860 
Uncollectible railway revenues .......... 1,491,642 1,746,906 

Railway operating income ........... 1,019,271,428 885,396,521 
Equipment rents Dr. balance ............ 65,623,305 60,930,793 
Joint facility rent Dr. balance........... 18,600,615 17,799,167 


Net railway operating income........ 


935,047,508 806,666,561 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent) 74.25 76.44 





+Includes $3,652,788 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. {Includes 
$3,289,223 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. §Includes $33,214,432 
s!eeping and parlor car surcharge. *Includes*’ $31,203,144 sleeping and 
parlor car surcharge. 


TELEPHONE CONSOLIDATION 
The Ozaukee-Washington Telephone Company and the Wis 
consin Telephone Company have applied to the Commission for 
approval of acquisition of the property of the former by the 
latter. The Ozaukee-Washington company owns and operates 
telephone exchanges and toll lines in Ozaukee county, Wisconsin. 
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Fortnightly Sailings Via Panama Canal 


MOBILE and NEW ORLEANS 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco 
Oakland, Portland, Seattle 


and Tacoma 


Through bills of lading issued to Hawaii, Australia, 
New Zealand and Dutch East Indies for trans- 
shipment at San Francisco. 


Calls are made at Tampa and San Diego as Carge offers. 
THE STEELE STEAMSHIP LINE, INC. 


GENERAL GULF AGENTS 
424 Whitney-Central Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


THE STEELE STEAMSHIP LINE, INC. 
15 Moore Street 
SWAYNE & HOYT, INC., Pacific Coast Agents, 
430 Sansome Street 
H. H. KENNEDY, Commercial Agent 
106 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 


NORTH COAST LIMITED 


Lv. CHICAGO 10.35 A.M. 
Ar. ST. PAUL 10.30 P.M. 
Ar.MINNEAPOLIS 11.25 P.M. 


MINNESOTA LIMITED 


Lv. CHICAGO 
Ar. ST.PAUL 7.0 


M 
M. 
Ar. MINNEAPOLIS 7. He M. 


ORIENTAL LIMITE 


Lv. CHICAGO 
Ar. ST.PAUL 
ArR.MINNEAPOLIS 


eo NEW CHICAGO 
- UNION STATION 


TICKETS - RESERVATIONS 


BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAU 
179 W. JACKSON ST. WAB. 4600 


J.RVAN DYKE,cent act. CHICAGO 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


New York, N. Y. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


St. Louis, Mo. 






THE LARKIN TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSE 


—Renders all forms of warehouse service. 
—Stores automobiles and general merchandise. 


—Distributes pool cars without carting charges and makes 
local deliveries. 


—Issues negotiable and non-negotiable warehouse receipts. 

—Has lowest insurance rate in Buffalo. 

—Has storage-in-transit privileges. 

—Located on Erie and N. Y. C. R. R. 
capacity. 

—Conducts only Bonded Warehouse in Buffalo. 


For information and prices, write 


J. E. WILSON, Traffic Manager 


Lettkettt Co tac. 


680 Seneca Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 


125 car spotting 







hip by Water 


io | “DIFFERENTIAL RATES” via 


WILLIAMS LINE 


San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
~ Oakland, Seattle and Tacoma 


Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York and Norfolk 


SAILINGS EVERY 14 DAYS 
Thru bills of lading issued to all other Pacific 
Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 


For rates, dates of sailing and other information apply to 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CO., Inc. 
Moore and Water Streets, New York, Telephone Bowling Groen 7394 


Baltimore, Md. Phila P; Patsbargh, Pa. i. 
39 South St. Drexe Blig. Oliver - 307 a" Ave. 
And at our Branch Offices at ports of call, ete. 
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BIG ROAD FIGURES 


Class I roads having annual operating revenues above 
$25,000,000 had a net railway operating income in October of 
$117,205,594 as compared with $108,088,389 in October, 1924, and 
a net railway operating income of $787,650,438 in the ten months 
ended with October as compared with $690,306,411 in the same 
period of 1924, according to compilations of the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Commission on operating revenues and oper- 
ating expenses of large steam roads. The detailed figures as 
to operating revenues, operating expenses, net railway operating 
income and operating ratio follow: 


FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1925 AND 1924 


Net Oper- 
railway ating 
Operating Operating operating ratio 
revenues expenses income % 
Total—Roads reported— 
1925 $500,877,724 $347,850,453 $117,205,594 69.4 
1924 486,392,592 343,316,668 108,088,389 70.6 
New England Region: 
Boston & Main— 
1925 7,116,332 5,294,106 1,267,197 74.4 
1924 6,988,069 5,425,930 996,654 77.6 
New York, New Haven & Hartford— 
1925 11,874,349 8,607,126 2,284,698 72.5 
1924 11,068,263 8,268,575 1,912,172 74.7 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson— 
1925 2,634,934 2,597,357 476,680 98.6 
1924 3,832,444 2,988,139 804,280 78.0 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western System— 
1925 6,477,320 4,780,180 1,156,194 73.8 
1924 7,879,309 5,521,664 1,782,019 70.1 
Erie (including Chicago & Erie)— 
1925 10,477,680 8,213,023 1,478,325 78.4 
1924 11, 459, 139 8,645,994 2,218,251 75.5 
Lehigh Valley— 
1925 5,894,306 4,932,216 686,261 83.7 
1924 7,187,202 5,593,709 1,193,198 77.8 
Michigan Central— 
1925 8,294,625 5,486,270 2,227,660 66.1 
1924 7,791,764 5, 298,897 1,906,257 68.0 
New York Central (including Boston & Albany)— 
1925 35,543,534 27,231,965 6,270,868 76.6 
1924 33,205,812 25,293,428 6,131,149 76.2 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis— 
1925 5,156,441 3,597,318 1,208,804 69.8 
1924 4,978,245 3,505,954 1,194,974 70.4 
Pere Marquette— 
1925 4,255,831 2,679,001 1,260,941 62.9 
1924 4,020,111 2,510,140 1,178,029 62.4 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie— 
1925 2,752,457 2,195,991 728,944 79.8 
1924 2,657,801 2,198,851 681,066 82.7 
Wabash— 
1925 6,639,832 4,574,009 1,598.074 68.9 
1924 6,186,574 4,496,637 1,268,138 72.7 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio— 
1925 23,736,093 16,858,734 5,416,924 71.0 
1924 21,309,541 15,410,330 4,533,474 72.3 
Central of New Jersey— 
1925 4,359,779 3,478,761 420,525 79.8 
1924 5,077,541 3,044,558 1,565,122 60.0 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois— 
1925 2,488,393 1,912,306 417,169 176.8 
1924 2,399,589 1,898,536 335,568 79.1 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis— 
1925 8,348,701 6,165,196 1,778,919 73.8 
1924 8, 238, 497 6,062,536 1,649,748 73.6 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern— 
1925 2,073,982 1,418,409 352,924 68.4 
1924 1,911,269 1,138,748 569,748 59.6 
Long Island— 
1925 2,959,267 2,447,042 308,568 82.7 
1924 2,922,661 2,346,243 243,859 80.3 
Pennsylvania— 
1925 62,600,963 46,587,082 12,343,295 74.4 
1924 59,508,805 46,064,270 8,743,197 77.4 
Reading— 
1925 7,261,311 5,532,262 1,560,437 76.2 
1924 8,061,096 5,805,750 2,072,237 72.0 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio— 
1925 11,781,795 8,325,746 2,987,333 70.7 
1924 10,508,822 8,190,753 2,033,127 177.9 
Norfolk & Western— 
1925 10,192,055 6,187,257 3,460,124 60.7 
1924 8,875,666 5,939,774 2,562,471 66.9 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line— 
1925 8,504,905 5,926,168 1,907,594 69.7 
1924 5,987,487 5,050,546 528,596 84.4 
Central of Georgia— 
192 2,888,666 1,978,494 707,552 68.5 
1924 2,519,878 1,826,550 542,198 72.5 
Illinois Central— 
1925 14,757,357 11,029,135 2,651,130 74.7 
1924 13,913,788 10,764,222 1,997,292 77.4 
Louisville & Nashville— 
1925 13,142,831 9,502,508 2,985,695 72.3 
1924 12,521,582 9,297,489 2,693,605 74.3 
Seaboard Air Line— 
1925 6,008,211 4,450,660 1,063,213 74.1 
1924 4,277,288 3,380,537 731,717 79.0 
Southern— 
1925 13,901,740 9,148,196 3,658,005 65.8 
1924 12, 757, 515 8,706,991 3,272,053 68.2 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley— 
1925 2,478,639 1,737,095 558,945 70.1 
1924 2,301,637 1,630,562 523,308 70.8 
Northwestern Region: 
Chicago & North Western— 
1925 14,772,076 11,043,783 2,722,768 74.8 
1924 14,950,129 10,959,245 2,773,126 73.3 
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Net Oper. 
railway ating 
Operating Operating =" rate 
revenues expenses incom % 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul— 
1925 16,240,927 11,594,232 3,367,968 71,4 
1924 16, 377, 721 11, 125, 830 3,921,287 675 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha— j 
1925 578,985 1,959,056 416,045 769 
1924 ? 859, 233 a 970, 864 624,083 685 
Great Northern— ‘ 
1925 13,821,116 6,872,256 5,564,800 49.7 
1924 14,377,460 7,301,420 5,504,510 50,8 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie— 
1925 5,177,686 3,324,414 1,274,526 64.2 
1924 5,480,973 3,267,924 1,728,977 59.6 
Northern Pacific— 
1925 10,685,622 5,940,441 4,094,711 55,5 
1924 10,783,424 6,067,216 3,916,207 56.3 
Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co.— 
1925 2,807,826 2,083,024 365,338 74.9 
1924 2,866,265 2,059,720 521,066 71.9 
Central Western Region: 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe— 
1925 21,141,579 11,556,939 7,704,618 547 
1924 20, "249,200 12,608,802 5,851,252 62.3 
Chicago & Alton— 
1925 2,990,994 2,134,097 570,986 71.4 
1924 2,949,666 2,231,188 465,405 75.6 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy— 
192 15,751,770 10,503,971 8,893,056 66.7 
1924 16,456,589 11,240,842 3,993,400 68.3 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific— 
1925 11,699,444 8,352,635 2,477,855 714 
1924 12; 093,989 8,607,892 2,557,717 71.2 
Denver & Rio Grande Western— 
1925 3,680,682 2,516,543 922,551 68.4 
1924 3,555,408 2,901,260 438,856 81.6 
Oregon Short Line— 
1925 4,298,584 2,386,587 1,501,678 55.5 
1924 3,484,745 2,204,483 920,314 63.3 
Southern Pacific (Pacific System)— 
1925 1,161,076 12,762,942 5,942,989 60.3 
1924 13° 566, 935 12,464,095 4,989,589 63.7 
Union Pacific— 
1925 14,222,318 7,430,536 5,599,750 52.2 
1924 12,611,120 6,852,558 4,588,475 54.3 
Southwestern Region: 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio— 
1925 2,733,066 1,942,250 632,617 71.1 
1924 3; 539, 809 2,185,826 1,155,489 61.7 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe— 
1925 2,829,165 1,659,442: 1,025,537 58.7 
1924 3, 514, 715 1, 936, 200 1,419,858 55.1 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas— 
1925 3,249,580 2,171,186 863,042 66.8 
1924 . 3,595,935 2,273,289 1,001,895 63.2 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas of Texas— 
1925 2,165,171 1,395,922 552,294 64.5 
1924 2,669,646 1,625,800 788,653 60.9 
Missouri Pacific— : 
1925 12,190,647 9,144,054 2,110,433 75.0 
1924 12,276,378 9, 393, 998 1,855,400 76.5 
St. Louis-San Francisco— 
1925 8,595,603 5,888,068 2,046,009 68.5 
1924 8,413,330 5,444,270 2,387,784 64.7 
Texas & Pacific— 
1925 3,481,478 2,314,462 886,394 66.5 
1924 3,372,527 2,287,633 $21,539 67.8 
For ten months ended with October, 1925 and 1924. 
Net Oper- 
railway ating 
Operating Operating operating ratio 
revenues expenses income % 
Total—Roads reported— 
1925 4,334,524,959 3,227,313,285 787,650,438 74.5 
1924 4,212,310,505 3,218,730,083 690,306,411 76.4 
New England Region: 
Boston & Maine— 
1925 66,327,554 51,821,110 9,514,407 78.1 
1924 65,359,710 53,393,125 7,143,274 81.7 
New York, New Haven & Hartford— 
192 109,764,188 81,399,035 19,098,177 74.2 
1924 105, 897, 850 81,709,638 15,796,392 177.2 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson— 
1925 37,052,813 29,202,490 6,911,742 78.8 
1924 37,553, 284 30, 448, 424 6,440,849 81.1 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western System— 
1925 71,642,690 52,753,012 13,359,341 73.6 
1924 72, 092; 513 53,830,307 13,244,845 74.7 
Erie (including Chicago & Erie)— 
1925 100,284,812 78,529,079 15,233,895 78.3 
1924 100, 435, 626 81,020,219 14,127,299 80.7 
Lehigh Valley— 2 
1925 64,281,477 48,538,775 11,538,672 75.6 
1924 63,896,545 50,737,332 9,877,133 79.4 
Michigan Central— 
2s 76,435,291 51,380,101 20,025,566 67.2 
924 73, 800, 410 51,831,561 16,443,241 70.2 
New York ateel (including Boston & Albany)— 
1925 319,859,417 237,847,345 58,187,858 74.4 
1924 308, 825, 061 232,569,332 54,509,774 75.3 
New York, ei: & St. Louis— 
1925 45,489,832 32,629,769 9,050,677 71.7 
1924 45, ‘016, 584 33,969,967 7,525,986 75.0 
Pere Marquette— 
1925 34,946,724 25,373,587 7,023,492 72.6 
1924 34,951,081 25,829,619 6,109,412 73.9 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie— 
1925 26,589,147 21,383,846 7,062,942 80.4 
1924 26,210,858 21,299,814 6,719,539 81.3 
Wabash— 
1925 57,544,364 43,049,864 9,331,972 74.8 
1924 54,585,487 42,022,441 7,528,405 77.0 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio— 
1925 196,486,614 148,719,224 35,076,446 75.7 
1924 187,370,833 143,752,229 32,261,491 76.7 
Central of New Jersey— 
1925 47,337,872 34,682,582 7,700,599 73.3 
1924 46,710,274 33,936,595 8,112,947 72.7 
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WARD LINE 


New York and Cuba Mail Steamship Co. 
General Offices Foot of Wall Street New York 
Passenger and Freight Service Between 


New YORK-HAVANA-MEXIGAN GULF Ports 


Sailings from New York as Follows: 
For Havana—Every Saturday for Passengers and Freight. 
For Havana, Cuba; bet a — i citeeaitias th 
: Macs ortnightly on Thursday for Passengers. 
and Tampico, Mexico } Every Thursday for Freight. 


Special Cruises to Havana and Tropics Now in Effect 











Additional Freight Services from New York as Follows: 


Cuban Ports—Frequent sailings for freight to Havana; weekly sailings 
for south side Cuban Ports, Guantanamo, Santiago, Manzanillo, and 
Cienfuegos. Sailings to and from other Cuban Ports as freight 
offers. 

Mexican Ports—Frequent sailings to and from Progreso, Vera Cruz, 
Tampico, Puerto Mexico and Frontera as freight offers. 

Nassau, Bahamas—Fortnightly freight service. 










New Orleans Services 


Cuban Ports—Sailings for cargo from New Orleans as follows: Weekly 
to Havana; fortnightly to Cienfuegos, Manzanillo, Santiago, Guan- 
tanamo (south side), and Cardenas, Caibarien, Nuevitas, Matanzas, 
Antilla and Sagua la Grande (north side). 

Mexican Ports—Fortnightly freight service from New Orleans to 
Tampico and Vera Cruz; monthly service to Puerto Mexico. Fre- 
quent service to and from Progreso as freight offers. 










Texas to Mexican Gulf Ports 


Monthly freight sailings between Beaumont and Orange, Tex.; 
Tameice and Vera Cruz, Mexico. 
Note—The New York and Cuba Mail Steamship nn ual reserves the right to 
cbange, substitute or withdraw sailings without notice. 


AGENCIES 
Chicago, 1., 1501-2 Marquette Bidg., M. L. Schultz, Western Traffic Agent. 
Galveston, Texas, Steele Steamship Line, Inc., its. 
New Orleans, La, 506 Whitney Bldg., Dudley Thomas, General Agent. 
New York, N. Y., Pier 14, East River, E. Waters, Agent. 
San Franelsco, Cal., Davies Turner & Co., 110 Calfornia St., C. A. Andersen, 
Pacific Coast "Manager. 
we” _ Compostela y Desemparado, Wm. Harry Smith, General Agent for 


Mexico only Cinco de Mayo No. 16, R. C. Burns, General Mexican Agent. 
Li ng., Dock Board Bldg., Benj. Ackerley & Son, General European Agents. 













| TRANSMARINE LINES 





Gulf Service 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
SERVING 
THE SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST 


Steamer sails from PORT NEWARK, N. J. (New York Harbor) 


on the 10th, 20th and 30th of each month 


Intercoastal Service 


LOS ANGELES . HARBOR, OAKLAND 
AND SAN FRANCISCO 


Steamer sails from PORT NEWARK, N. J. (New York Harbor) 


-EVERY TEN-DAYS 
Also sailings to other ports as inducement offers 


Claims 
DIRECT loading CAR to SHIP eliminates { Delay 
Through Bills of Lading Issued 


TRANSMARINE LINES 


Port ey ewan: Terminal 
errors ys Oe 


Dells, Feth Wet, Ls Angulo, sles, Minaeapelis, 
statu id San Antonie, San 









5 Nassau St., New ‘York 
u oy Vert Cty 
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When you ride the 


Los Angeles Limited 


you wish it went everywhere! 


“All the latest refinements of 
equipment demanded by partic- 
ular travelers. The service is 
superb. The road is a smooth 
boulevard of steel. 


*‘Every one enjoys the friendly 
social atmosphere of the train 
and the kindly climate and mag- 
nificent scenery of the West. 


“I wish it went everywhere!” 


Only 68 Hours from Chicago 


Lv. Chicago (C&sNW Terminal) 8:00 P. M. 
Ar. Salt Lake City (2nd day) 2:05 P. M. 
Ar. Los Angeles (3rd day) 2:00 P. M. 


All-Pullman. Through dining car serv- 
CALIFORNIA ice, club - observation car, barber, 
reat cobra valet, maid, manicure and the ever- 
sea people daily welcome shower bath. 


—_ Se a Three other daily trains to California; 


forget life’s two to Denver with connections for 


strenuous rou- California. 

tine. Ample ac- 

commodations Handsome Caltfornia books free on 
at all prices. request. 


Any ticket agent or Union Pacific 
representative will be glad to arrange 
your trip, or address 


W. H. Murray, General Passenger Agent, Omaha, Nebr. 


Union Pacific 


47439 
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ies Sa RECOVERY OF EXCESS EARNINGS 


Operating Operating operating ratio Details of payments by carriers of half of their excess y 

: P88 net 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois "= S*POMSES. = Income = % ~—pailway operating income, as preliminarily computed, in the yea; 
1925 21,577,268 18,094,861 1,471,980 83.9 ended October 31, 1925, are set forth in an appendix to the 

annual report of the Commission, as follows (cents omitted): 


Decemt 


1924 21,571,569 18,650,226 1,159,308 86.5 
Cleveland, ———_ = Chicago & St. Louis— 


25 75,992,300 55,424,242 15,047,455 , 72.9 Name of Carrier 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 Total 
1924 73,065,106 55,853,246 SE,740,618 TES AUOUBIR ccccccccccese mare nee coe ec ae 47 $3 47 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern— Augusta Northern.... .... soles ae ee 3,308 3,308 
1925 20,930,751 14,447,167 3,543,185 69.0 Brimstone R. R. & | 
1924 17844337 «12,717,926 —=«-2,758,106 71.3 Canal .............. done’ 5 saz” A Pde Se weve 15,188 
Long Island— Cima & Southern... 5,035 5,0 
1925 31,463,240 22,431,251 «5,983,351 71.3 tetas ttt gees By tees 1035 
“ee cre <tr Cornwall ............ $22,883 111) $12,741 13,413 oa 
endian 1924 29,853,488 22,164,050 4,177,641 74.2 owilte,” Chehalis’ & , 9,088 
1925 557,069,209 484,861,792 88,408,872 78.1 pastemGocss Greek. 1.2 Trr 800 1,500 


21,827 21397 

















Reading 1924 540,453,055 429,297,498 69,024,905 79.4 Dayton Union... vetoes wees oe 5 a 963 963 
1925 77,039,710 57,580,577 «17,123,925 74.7 fronton ......., <u Eowaeekcicmabt 6) ei sae 
1924 76,380,594 58,321,535 15,899,755 76.4 Fort Worth Belt..... ety erst ane Bees 19,865 19.865 
Pocahontas Region: Genesee & Wyoming. .... nee ee ome 61,208 61,208 
Chesapeake & Ohio— Hannibal Connecting. .... woes ° 10,619 6,913 see 17,582 
1925 101,368,320 73,800,541 24,964,964 72.8 Ironton ...........0. sess oes 132,946 132,946 
1924 90,623,800 69,269,946 18,817,967 76.4 —— & Stony aie 
Norfolk & Western— PEGE. ccecccccecssece wens fnas ,162 Meise tes 1,162 
1925 86,389,979 56,444,928 25,469,340 65.3 La, Salle & Bureau o 
1924 77,274,247 57,696,712 14,882,490 74.7 UE | Sc cceccvewes rade eeu 5,701 6,695 6,024 18,421 
Southern Region: Ligonier Valley....... 37,521 $4,035 21,608 eee coos 63,165 
! Atlantic Coast Line— Ludington & Northern 38 1,44 aerate anor bees 1,486 
1925 76,370,332 52,695,645 16,995,064 69.0 Mount Hope Mineral. ...._ .... vies 395 tees 395 
1924 66,980,553 50,015,161 12,079,875 74.7 Philadelphia, Bethle- 
Central of Georgia— ome & New Eng- eat . , 
1925 24,929,488 18,866,910 4,425,962 75.7 RR. sa6ciswaic seen ss o sens wee. 24,569 24,365 eves 48,935 
1924 22,427,388 17,489,315 3,727,010 78.9 Pittsburgh, Lisbon & 
Illinois Central— - WROMEEER. ic ciceccccce - 2,341 sndh oki wanes 1,477 wien 3,818 
1925 126,240,787 97,147,654 20,247,902 77.0 Port Huron & Detroit .... ‘Give eee 7,669 ere 7,669 
1924 126,275,231 98,243,411 20,153,740 77.8 Potato Creek......... one 1,005 Sanee sees 1,005 
Louisville & Nashville— San Antonio Southern 2,460 wales eer 2,460 
1925 117,310,273 89,848,285 22,156,564 76.6 Santa Maria Valley.. 3,500 te 3,500 
1924 111,779,130 89,123,712 17,887,503 79.7 Sioux City Terminal. .... iatate wieeds whine 3,879 3,879 
Seaboard Air Line— Steelton & Highspire. .... rT Sees cigars 2,156 2,156 
1925 50,993,446 38,193,131 8,810,619 74.9 Trinity Valley South- 
1924 43,324,196 33,772,757 «7,284,851 78.0 CFM .s.eeeeeeeeereees Reite- ewin.s ied da 84 84 
Southern— TUSRCBCO 20. cc ccc cccce pein seers eueia 1,016 1,464 2,480 
1925 128,026,510 86,461,847 28,202,324 70.8 Unity ................ aie we 
1924 117,779,603 86,173,251 23,991,235 73.2 Warrenton ........... awe ae ane aie 455 455 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley— Washington, Brandy- 
1925 19,968,856 14,305,402 3,937,878 71.6 wine & Point Look- 
1924 17,789,538 13,297,551 3,170,186 74.7 eee warete ae dita 85 wists 85 
Northwestern Region: ates pat det. a Falls & oe i 
cago ort estern— * eee eres ealoeh eeee eeee eevee eree 
1925 198,072,334 96,195,579 18,353,938 17.5 Wyandotte Terminal. .... Saree mies nena 687 687 
1924 126,376,4 102,139,923 14,472, x SS 
ides thie ae ”|hl ee $68,745 $5,483 $77,408 $84,667 $496,143 $732,448 


1925 134,632,455 109,358,712 12,999,478 81.2 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha" ee or REVENUE TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


925 22,488,632 17,930,211 2,675,335 79.7 





Revenue traffic statistics of Class I railroads, exclusive of 
9 > 
Great Northern— ans ae. on ee San switching and terminal companies, for September and the nine 
: ae 24,650.300 pS, get 7 months ended with September, compiled by the Bureau of Sta- 
, ’ , > ’ ’ ad i id , al 
Sesenasiin, St. Soak & Galt ie Mera tistics of the Commission from carriers’ reports, show the fol 
1925 41,165,654 30,240,519 7,150,780 73.5 lowing: a 
a 4 1924 38,812,171 30,616,335 4,858,807 78.9 Revenue tons carried—208,933,000 for September and 196,892,000 t 
Northern Pacific— __ a 2 for September, 1924; 1,677,364,000 for nine months ended with Septem- é 
1925 80,268,359 59,098,906 16,684,295 73.6 ber, and 1,565,536,000 for same period of 1924. a 
1924 77,499,409 59,256,177 14,325,566 76.5 Revenue tons carried one mile—38,004,515,000 for September and i 
eeeethes | R. Soa ae 1k en 181 1.008900 813 35,448,644,000 for Septemver, 1924; 301,775,268,000 for nine months 
1924 24°205'441 19'077'513 2° 495,818 78.8 ended with September and 281,836,018,000 for same period of 1924. 


b Freight revenue—$419,044,933 for September and $398,447,952 for 
Central Western Region: September, 1924; $3,316,152,927 for nine months ended with September 
Atchison, Topeka & Goats Fe— and _$3,160,041,005 for same period of 1924. 





925 161,166,963 113,056,589 34,992,644 70.1 Revenue per ton-mile—11.03 mills for September and 11.24 mills 

1924 160,264,243 118,992,069 29,766,002 74.2 for September, 1924; 10.99 mills for nine months ended with Sep- 
Chicago & Alton— sh _ tember and 11.21 mills for same period of 1924. 

1925 25,613,648 = 19,357,765 3,703,085 75.6 Revenue per ton per road—$2.01 for September and $2.02 for Sep- 

1924 25,769,212 19,899,098 3,842,423 77.2 tember, 1924; $1.98 for nine months ended with September and $2.02 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy— for same period of 1924. 

1925 131,685,382 96,617,831 23,324,416 73.4 Revenue passengers carried—74,385,000 for September and 77,968,- 

1924 _ 135,578,207 99,816,156 24,311,015 73.6 000 for September, 1924; 669,557,000 for nine months ended with Sep- 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific— - tember and 708,576,000 for same period of 1924. 

1925 103,263,447 80,582,280 13,096,297 78.0 Passenger revenue—$95,564,450 for September and $93,106,053 for 

1924 103,309,118 81,134,397 12,445,546 78.5 September, 1924; $795,735,231 for nine months ended with September 
Denver & Rio Grande Western— and $823,469,069 for same period of 1924. 

1925 27,425,620 20,533,231 5,447,183 74.9 Revenue per passenger-mile—3.866 cents for September and 2.99 
Oxeein Short mE a, 27,239,294 23,340,980 2,653,244 85.7 conte Led —— 1924; 2.907 cents for nine months ended with 
1925 28,674,720 20,922,090 4,741,082 73.0 eptember and 2.961 cents for same period of 1924. 

ees ae or we Gos” ye net 672 125,167,782 32,818,323 71.4 Cert ee en eee 
1924 173,577,399 121,377,131 34,812,983 69.9 The greatest freight traffic for any one month on record 

Union Pacific— was handled by the railroads of this eountry in October,” says 
1925 90,434,629 59,116,593 23,534,149 65.4 the Bureau of Railway Economics in a statement continuing 
1924 93,201,962 61,858,196 22,676,134 66.4 as follows: 

Southwestern Region: ’ 

Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio— This traffic for the month of October amounted to 44,061;988,.000 
1925 24,419,367 20,043,106 2,804,336 82.1 net ton-miles, which has never been equalled before during any 
1924 28,176,061 21,599,175 4,918,995 76. one month. This was an increase of 928,165,000 net ton- miles 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe— or 2.2 per cent over the previous high record which was estab- 
1925 23,638,666 18,077,161 3,473,837 76.5 lished during the month of October, 1924. It also was an increase 
1924 23,383,464 18,061,795 3,656,266 77.2 of 4.4 per cent over the same month in 1923 and an increase of 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas— 3.7 per cent over the same month in 1920. E 
1925 29,115,644 18,508,962 8,814,065 63.6 Xn the Eastern district, in October, freight traffic showed an ; 


1924 28,155,223 19,216,790 7,138,489 68.3 increase of 2.4 per cent over the same month last year while in 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas of Texas— 


the Southern district there was an increase of 10.5 per cent. The 
1925 17,914,420 14,029,731 1,396,810 78.3 Western district showed a decrease, however, of four-fifths of 
1924 17,918,047 13,063,748 2,695,105 72.9 one per cent compared with October, 1924. 
For the first ten months in 1925, the volume of freight traffic 
1925 108,314,427 85,050,276 14,549,788 78.6 amounted to 377,594,710,000 net ton-miles, an increase of 5.9 per 
1924 101,201,985 81,117,350 12,593,781 80.2 cent over the corresponding period last year, but a decrease of 
St. Louis-San Francisco— 2.2 per cent under the same period in 1923. |. 
1925 74,139,666 51,481,787 18,009,434 69.4 Freight traffic in the Eastern district for the ten months 
1924 70,519,195 49,755,710 16,870,735 70.6 showed an increase of 6.6 per cent over’ the corresponding period 
SS PRE 1925 28,305,842 21,502,797 4,597,963 76.0 a —y i Th ne, —vwonnge | » oo ge satel = ines te se 
305, 002, 597, 4 en per cent. e estern strict showed an increase of 6. 
1924 27,214,534 20,944,713 4,116,550 77.0 per cout. 

















Missouri Pacific— 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | | The Houston Oil Terminal 


Company 


This concern renders a valuable 
service to the Port of Houston. In 
this small space it is impossible to 
tell the story — but, we have pre- 
pared a booklet which puts before 
you the functioning of THE HOUS- 
TON OIL TERMINAL COMPANY 
in graphic form. The book is FREE 
to all purchasing agents interested 
in fueling at the Port of Houston 


TRIPP WAREHOUSE COMPANY and to all others who are interested 


Redtenensiie. fad in any phase of the Oil industry. 
Send for it. 





4 





Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Prompt and Efficient Handling of Pool Cars Address 


ee ee The Houston Oil Terminal 


Insurance Rate, 18 cents per $100.00 
Motor Truck Delivery 
Service that Satisfies Building Company ~~ 





——— or % 
2 — er - el ee ee ae ee 


gy : ee % 
American Chain of Warehouses, Ine. 


ESTABLISHED 1911 





A Group of Warehouses in Ninety Distributing Centers 









Financially Responsible Ideally Located to Serve All Territories 
Thoroughly Experienced in All Details of Merchandise Distribution 





We will be pleased to furnish shippers with rates and all other information 
of interest in connection with the handling of 
their accounts in any cicy. 








A directory showing in detail facilities of all warehouses available upon request. 
For further information write our nearest representative 


O. V. HUKILL, Eastern Representative P. F. CASSIDY, Western Representative 
415 Greenwich Street 203 So. Dearborn Street 
Phone Walker 4600 Phone Harrison 3300 
New York City Chicago, IIl. 
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PACKING INSTRUCTIONS 


“Expert advice on best methods of packing and wrapping 
parcels for shipment by domestic parcel post or express is con- 
tained in a manual, which is expected to come from the gov- 
ernment printing office soon,” says Julius Klein, director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department 
of Commerce, in a statement continuing as follows: * 


e of investigation conducted by members of the De- 
shan of ‘Commerce Advisory Board for Domestic Packing, com- 
posed of representatives of that department, the Post Office Depart- 
ment, express companies, and container industries, the manual was 
given final approval at a meeting held recently at the Post Office 
°F pamabiet is the first of a series to be published covering all 
phases of packing. The others, each representing a type of shipping 
container, will be issued when approved by the Advisory Board. 

The work was undertaken following the marked success “ 
previous publication on_ export packing practices prepared by = 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at the suggestion of the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. -_ 

Because of the limited number of booklets which will be available 
and the great economic waste which it is seeking to correct, the Ad- 
visory Board wishes the public to “read it and pass it on. 

“Millions of dollars are wasted annually through careless and 
improper packing which destroys merchandise through loss and 
breakage and which invites pilferage,” the pamphlet says. o 

Owing to the proximity of Christmas and the accompanying an- 
nual flood of parcel post and express packages, a large percentage of 
which usually become damaged as a resylt of poor wrapping or pack- 
ing, Postmaster General New and Secretary of Commerce Hoover are 
uniting in appeals for widespread publicity of the information con- 
tained in the findings of the board. 

The outstanding principles of good packing and wrapping, as out- 
lined by the board, are found in the following brief summary of its 
lee wranning alone should be used only for such commodities 
as readily lend themselves to that form of packing. . 

Fragile articles of all kinds need the protection of a box or other 
outside container, in addition to paper used for cushioning. 

When several loose articles are to be wrapped in a single pack - 
age, they should be first tied together to prevent any play” or 
—_ ——— packages are subject to the following common- 

Ss: ‘ 
. et io tough paper a oe eases kind 
y h a hole through with your finger. 
“7 Piiable paper should be used—the kind that does not crack 
is folded. 
be a A. paper is better than used. _ 
4. When used paper is employed, it must be free from holes, 
rs. 
—T the cuneiee the package and the greater the distance it is to 
travel, the thicker the paper should be or the greater the number of 
sheets to be used—always strong, tough, pliable sheets. 
Use two sheets, unless you are sure one is strong enough. 

The twine used in tying should also be strong and should be 
drawn taut because much handling induces stretching. _ 

The twine should be in one piece, and each crossing should be 
knotted to prevent slipping. Long, narrow packages should have 
several such crossings. Paper tape is permissible on parcel-post 
packages only under certain conditions. Ask your postmaster. 

Just as important as wrapping and tying is marking. Never use 
lead pencil. Use waterproof crayon, ink, or stencil, and mark plainly. 

Always address to street and number. Spell out the state. Before 
the return address, but the word “From.” 


you cannot 


LUMBER SHIPMENTS 


Telegraphic reports received by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association indicated the status of the lumber indus- 
try, for the week ended December 12, from 398 of the larger 
softwood and 118 of the chief hardwood mills of the country. 
The 359 comparably reporting softwood mills reported increases 
in production, shipments and new business, as compared with 
reports from 336 mills the previous week. Increases in pro- 
duction and shipments, and an apparent decrease in new busi- 
ness, were noted in comparison with reports for the same period 
a year ago, when, however, fifteen more mills reported. The 
hardwood reports gave large increases in all three factors, but 
there were 17 more reporting mills than the week before. 

The following table compares the national lumber movement 
as reflected by the reporting mills of seven regional associations 
for the three weeks indicated: 


Corresponding 


Preceding Wk.. 
Week, 1924 


Past Week 1925 (Revised) 


RD sh aka acaisckecneeen ees 359 374 336 
Production .......... 227,645,442 221,023,108 210,713,199 
Shipments ........... 238,122,045 237,514,350 229,320,874 
Orders (New Bus.).. 246,716,691 267,095,765 214,838,495 


The following revised figures compare the lumber movement 
of the seven associations for the first fifty weeks of 1925 with 
the same period of 1924: 

‘ Production 
PY SIRS nn 12,013,477,874 
ésbubet cebesbeeas 11,494,385,413 


Shipments 
11,881,761,775 
11,469,886,673 


SOFT COAL LOADING 


Loading of bituminous coal at the mines the week of De- 
cember 5 totaled 225,760 cars, according to reports filed by the 
carriers with the car service division of the American Railway 
Association, which says: 


Orders 
11,729,427,133 
11,354,430,754 


This was an increase of 32,568 cars over the same week last 
year, and 47,727 cars above the same week in 1923, and the highest 
loading since week of December 4, 1920. 

For the ten weeks from October 3 to December 5, inclusive, 
loading of bituminous coal at the mines amounted to 2,121,495 cars, 
an increase of 246,146 cars or 13.1 per cent above the corresponding 
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period last year and 249,647 
responding period in 1923. 
in 1921 and 1922. 

Bituminous coal production for the ten weeks from October 3 
to December 5, inclusive, was the greatest for any corresponding 
period during the past five years, amounting to 120,334,000 tons. This 
was an increase of 15,380,000 tons or 14.7 per cent over the same 
period in 1924, while it also was an increase of 17,147,000 tons or 16.6 
per cent over the same period in 1923. 

Loading of anthracite coal from stock piles, storage and wash. 
eries during the ten weeks’ period from October 3 to December 5 
inclusive, totaled 57,403 cars, of which number 3,509 were loaded dur: 
ing the week ended on December 5. 


cars or 13.3 per cent above the gor. 
It also exceeded the corresponding periods 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period De. 
cember 1-7, inclusive, was 159,897, according to the car service 


division of the American Railway Association. The surplus was 
made up as follows: 


Box, 59,512; ventilated box, 203; auto and furniture, 9,577; total 
box, 69,292; flat, 6,023; gondola, 23,917; hopper, 30,360; total coal, 
54,277; coke, 501; S. D. stock, 16,714; D. D. stock, 3,091; refrigerator, 
8,126; tank, 13; miscellaneous, 1,860; total, 159,897. 


The average daily shortage was 395 cars, made up of 21 


box, 9 flat, 156 gondola, 175 hopper, 14 coke, and 20 refrigerator 
cars. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 4,500 box, 1,550 flat, 
1,150 S. D. stock, 50 refrigerator, and 20 miscellaneous cars. 





ACTUAL FREIGHT COSTS 


In his bulletin for December, President W. B. Storey, of the 
Santa Fe, gives some data on the comparative freight rates on 
men’s clothing and other articles of general and every day use. 
This study of actual freight charges on representative items 
from producing centers to Santa Fe points, including California, 
shows the following, the bulletin says: 


The freight on a man’s suit from Chicago to Topeka, Kan., is 
6.1 cents; Houston, Tex., 10.2 cents; Denver, 10.9 cents, and Los 
Angeles, 16 cents. The freight on a pair of shoes from St. Louis 
ranges from 4.1 cents to Kansas; 9.1 cents to Albuquerque, N. M., 
and 13.2 cents to Phoenix, Ariz. 

The freight on a man’s hat from Philadelphia to Los Angeles is 
1.8 cents. It costs 7.9 mills to ship a can of salmon from Seattle to 
a pues. and all points east of the Rocky Mountains on the Santa 

e, 8 mills. 

The freight on oranges from California to Santa Fe territory east 
of the Rockies is about 8 cents a dozen, or two-thirds of a cent each. 
notwithstanding the special equipment and refrigeration service neces- 
sary to handle the citrus shipments. The freight on raisins and other 
dried fruits from California to points east of the Rockies is ap- 
proximately 14% cents per pound. 

The freight on an auto tire from Akron, Ohio, to Phoenix is only 
60% cents. The cost of shipping a sulky plow, weighing an average 
of 4? mee from Moline, lll., to Denver, a distance of 1,041 miles, 
is $6.19. : 

The president calls attention to the belief of the consumer that 
the price he pays is largely enhanced by the amount of freight paid 
by the merchant, particularly for wearing apparel. The freight on 
heavy articles or those of great bulk and moving a long distance take 
on greater cost for transportation. 

The official quotes from the Monthly Labor Review, published by 
the United States Department of Labor, to show the average whole- 
Sale price of farm products for the eight months =? with August, 
1925, was 58.9 cents higher than for the year 1913; foods, 56.8 per 
cent higher; cloths and clothing, 89.7 per cent higher; fuel and light- 
ing, 71.5 per cent higher; — and metal products, 30.2 per cent 
higher; building materials, 75.4 per cent higher; chemicals and drugs, 
33.9 per cent higher; house furnishings, 70.6 per cent higher; miscel- 
laneous commodities, 32 per cent higher; and for all commodities, 58.8 
per cent higher. 

The Santa Fe, in 1913, received an average of 1 cent for hauling 
a ton of freight one mile, and for the eight months of this year it 
was 1% cents, an increase of 25 per cent. 


MOVEMENT OF CARS 


“A new high record for all time in the speed with which 
freight cars were handled was made by the railroads of this 
country during the month of October,” says the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics in a statement, continuing as follows: 


The average daily movement of freight cars in October was 32.2 
miles per day, which was the highest average ever attained during any 
one month on record. This average exceeded by one and one-half 
miles the previous record of 30.7 miles made in October, 1923, and 
1924, and again in September, 1925. 

In computing the average.movement per day, account is taken 
of all freight cars in service, including cars in transit, cars in process 
of being loaded and unloaded, cars undergoing or awaiting repairs 


aoe also cars on side tracks for which no load is immediately avail- 
able. 


The average load per freight car in October was 26.3 tons, which 
was a decrease of one ton under the average for October last Year 
and seven-tenths of a ton below the average for October, 1923.° It 


also was a decrease of one-half of a ton under the average for Sep- 
tember, 1925. 


POSTAL COMMITTEE CONTINUED 


Congress has passed a joint resolution continuing in effect, 
until not later than the second week of December, 1926, section 
217 of the act reclassifying the salaries of postal employes and 
increasing postal rates to provide for salary increases. It was 
explained that the purpose of the resolution was to extend the 
life of the committee appointed to investigate postal rates. Un- 
der the original act, the term of the committee expired December 
12. The committee has not yet completed its investigation on 
which a revision of postal rates will be based. 
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Consult us regarding your 


WAREHOUSING 
STORAGE 
DISTRIBUTION 


Daily Deliveries by Zone System 











within ten mile radius 


Quincy Market Cold Storage and Warehouse Co. 


GEORGE S. LOVEJOY 


Manager General Storage Department 
178 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Total General Storage Capacity 
9,706,000 Cubic Feet 
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Wharfage and Dockage 


Free Stores 
Customs Bonded Stores 
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Paul Anderson has been appointed commercial agent of the 
Burlington at Atchison, Kansas. E. L. Speer has been made divi- 
sion freight and passenger agent at Hannibal, Missouri. 

Henry Brown has been appointed general agent of the Kan- 
sas City Southern at Chicago. 

L. A. Behrle has been made assistant general freight agent 
of the Chicago and Alton at Chicago. F. P. O’Reilly has been 
appointed chief of tariff bureau at Chicago. 

Lewis Ward has been made freight representative of the 
Nickel Plate at Indianapolis. 

C. H. Wilson has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the Southern Pacific Lines in Texas at Houston. 

George L. Tillery, formerly assistant general freight agent 
of the Atlantic Coast Line at Wilmington, N. C., has become as- 
socited with the La Salle Extension University in Philadelphia. 

J. D. Stirling, manager of warehousing and distribution, 
Vacuum Oil Company, Chicago, has been appointed traffic man- 
ager with headquarters at New York. 

John P. Rounds has been appointed general agent of the 
Michigan Central at Pittsburgh. 

M. A. Phillips has been made traveling agent of the Minne- 
apolis and St. Louis at New York. 

Norman Buck, formerly rate clerk, Chicago Great Northern, 
has been appointed to a similar position with the Union Pacific. 
Mr. Buck is president of the Chicago Rate Clerks’ Club. ~ 

C. B. Rader, for five years secretary and traffic commissioner 
of the Denver Grain Exchange Association, has been appointed 
traffic manager and secretary of the Wichita Board of Trade. 
Mr. Rader was the recipient of a farewell dinner by the Grain 
Exchange December 10 and another dinner in his honor was 
given by the Traffic Club of Denver December 11. Mr. Rader 
was secretary of the traffic club for five years. 

R. Seth McCallen has been made freight traffic agent of the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis at Chattanooga. 

L. M. Bogan has been made traveling freight and passenger 
agent of the Mississippi Central at Hattiesburg, Miss. A. P. 
Fowler has been appointed traveling freight agent at Atlanta, Ga. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of Wichita met at luncheon December 17. 
The club will hold its annual dinner January 7. 














The Transportation Club of St. Paul held its weekly lunch- 


eon and meeting, designated “Ladies’ Day,” at the St. Paul Hotel, 
December 15. 





The Miami Valley Traffic Club held a dinner-dance at the 
Greystone, Dayton, Ohio, December 7. About three hundred 
members and guests attended. 





The Traffic Club of New England held its annual meeting, 
December 10, and elected the following officers: President, G. O. 
Sheldon, New England agent, the Clyde-Mallory Lines; vice- 
presidents, G. L. Graham, general freight agent, the American 
Woolen Company; E. B. Jones, New England freight and pas- 
senger agent, the Erie; S. B. St. John, district passenger agent, 
the Santa Fe; and A. D. Fiske, division freight agent, the Amer- 
ican Steel and Wire Company; secretary and treasurer, P. L. 
Stuart, New England agent, the Great Lakes Transit Corpora- 
tion. The evening was designated “Past Presidents’ Night,” and 
seven past presidents and the retiring president received gold 
medals in honor of their service. 





The Traffic Club of Kalamazoo has elected the following 
officers: President, G. J. Bolender, traffic manager, the Western 
Paper Makers’ Chemical Company; vice-president, H. W. Moore, 
freight agent, the Pennsylvania; secretary, C. H. Winslow, traf- 
fic manager, the Kalamazoo Chamber of Commerce; treasurer, 
J. N. Barkenbus, traffic manager, the Sutherland Paper Com- 
pany; and governor for three years, R. E. Whitlock, Kalamazoo 
Railway Supply Company. 





The Oil and Gas Well Supply Traffic Association will hold 
its next regular meeting at the Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., 
January 12 and 13. 





The Toronto Transportation Club held its annual banquet 
December 18. G. H. Ingalls, vice-president of the New York 
Central, spoke on the relationship between the United States 
and Canada as business partners. 





: The Traffic Club of Memphis held its annual banquet at the 
Hotel Gayoso December 10. The four ways of transportation 
were discussed by J. J. Pelly, vice-president, Illinois Central. 
He said the nation’s railroads would always hold a commanding 
position in transportation against the highways, the waterways, 
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and the airways. He outlined briefly the limitations of the water. 
ways, the greater cost of transportation by highways, and the 
inconvenience and less safe travel by airways. Dr. D. w. 
Daniel, of Clemson College, South Carolina, spoke on “Oppor. 
tunity, Missing, Meeting, Making.” 





The Los Angeles Transportation Club held an educational 


meeting December 16. The subject, “Bills of Lading,” was dis. 
cussed. 





The Junior Traffic Club of Minneapolis held its annual meet- 
ing at the Nicollet Hotel, December 14, and elected the following 
officers: President, C. E. Berlanger, ‘in charge of traffic, J. R. 
Clark Company; vice-president, C. C. Hollingsworth, traffic man. 
ager, the W. B. Northrup Company; treasurer, C. N. Page, com- 
mercial officer, the C. M. & St. P.; and secretary, A. A. Luedeke, 
soliciting freight agent, the Northern Pacific. 





The Traffic Club of Denver has ratified the resolution per- 
taining to the regulation of motor carriers adopted by the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America at Louisville. T. V. Kirk has 
been appointed secretary, succeeding C. B. Rader, resigned, to 


become secretary and traffic commissioner, Wichita Board of 
Trade. 





The Traffic Club of New York will hold its holiday meeting 
at the Waldorf Astoria, December 24. 





The Traffic Club of South Bend held its annual meeting at 
the College Inn, Hotel La Salle, December 14. The following 
officers were elected: President, Grant Clapperton, general 
agent, the New York Central; vice-presidents, Glen Hess, traffic 
manager, the Mishawaka Woolen and Rubber Company, and H. 
J. Jackson, general freight agent, the N. J. I. & I.; and secretary- 
treasurer, Glenn Oreweiler, traffic manager, Chamber of Com- 
merce. The club, which was reorganized eighteen months ago, 
now has a local membership of 65 and a non-resident member- 
ship of 125. It has applied for membership in the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America. The club will hold its second annual 
banquet at the Oliver Hotel January 28. 





The Milwaukee Traffic Club, Inc., at a business meeting 
December 14, unanimously ratified the resolution of the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America with respect to the regulation of 
motor vehicles used in interstate commerce. There was some 
discussion, however, as to whether the resolution was intended 
to apply only to motor vehicles used in common carriage. It is 
pointed out by officers of the association that the intent was that 
the resolution apply only to common carriers. The club will hold 
its annual dinner at the new Elks’ club house, January 13. The 
speakers will be Dr. Glenn Frank, president, University of Wis- 


consin, and Sir Henry W. Thornton, president of the Canadian 
National. 





The Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club held a 
noon meeting, December 14, at the Tutwiler Hotel. The com- 
mittee, appointed to report on the advisability of remaining in 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, unanimously recom- 
mended that membership be continued and this action was rati- 
fied by the members. Action on the association resolution to 
regulate motor carriers was postponed until the January meet- 
ing. The club has had good entertainments recently and the 
members are said to be becoming more active. They are pre- 
paring for the annual election of officers the latter part of Feb- 
ruary. And it is expected that the annual banquet this year will 
be one of the most enjoyable events the club has ever had. 





The Pacific Traffic Association, December 8, elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Frederic Morgan, traffic director, the 
Zellerbaach Paper Company; vice-presidents, S. K. Burke, the 
Southern Pacific; Ralph Mitchell, traffic manager, Henry Cowell 
Lime and Cement Company; and George Culbert, traffic man- 
ager, Pacific States Electric Company; executive secretary, D. A. 
McPherson, American Hawaiian Steamship Company; and treas- 
urer, H. J. Brown, assistant traffic manager, the Western Sugar 
Refinery. Directors elected are A. T. White, traffic manager, the 
Emporium; R. C. Bray, traffic manager, the Trojan Powder Com- 
pany; H. W. Klein, assistant general freight agent, the Southern 
Pacific; N. F. Titus, assistant general manager, the McCormick 
Steamship Company, and Robert Hutcheson, traffic manager, the 
Associated Oil Company. 





The Transportation Club of Evansville held its annual meet- 
ing December 16 and elected the following officers: President, 
W. H. Orr, chief clerk, the L. & N.; vice-president, C. R. Steele, 
traffic manager, the Sunnyside Milling Company; and secretary- 
treasurer, H. K. Rogers, rate clerk, the L. & N. The following 
directors were elected: H. Helmbock, agent, the Southern; W. 
M. Lutz, agent, the L. & N.; C. S. McKamy, -secretary-treasurer, 
Wabash Valley Motor Company; G. H. Ebert, traffic manager, 
A. Waller and Company; W. J. Popp, traffic manager, the In- 
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Facts About 
Kenna Terminal 


9 Great Modern Warehouses 
—for Storage, Light Manufactur- 
ing, Offices 


2,000,000 Square Feet of Space 

250,000 Square Feet Covered Shed 
4,000 Feet of Wharf—triple-tracked 
81 Foot Ship Channel, 200 Feet Wide 


People Within 10 
"17, 000, 000 erithin 100 Miles 
Same Freight Rate as to New York 
Complete Fire Protection 
No Lighterage, No Taxes to Pay 





Che approach of another VBuletide 
affords us the welcomed opportunity 
of extending heartfelt Christmas 
Greetings and our best wishes for a 
Happy and Prosperous New Vear. 


The Kansas City Southern Railway Texarkana and Fort Smith Railway 
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Railroads to Everywhere 
Carry Merchandise from 


ERMINA 


PORT NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. _. 
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Here, at this former United States pare Sie freight of any character can he 


transferred from car or ship to truck, or from boat or truck to car direct, saving 
time and labor and entailing no charge for cartage or " Nalovienae—abeetink trans- 
fers and reshipments and facilitating distribution. 


Rail facilities are not only exceptional—they are unsurpassed. It will be readily 
seen that Kenna is the best warehousing and distributing base on the Atlantic 
seaboard. Its proximity to the great metropolitan district, with its 6,000,000 peo- 
ple, makes deliveries by motor truck to Manhattan possible in from one-half 
hour to an hour. 


Booklet and Maps on Request 
Charles Milbauer, General Manager 


KENNA TERMINAL, P. 0. Box 504, Newark, N. J. 
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ternational Steel & Iron Company, and O. T. Myerhoff, traffic 
manager, the Graham Glass Company. 


The Traffic Club of St. Louis will hold a luncheon and 


meeting December 21. It will be designated “International Shoe 
Day.” 


TRANS-MISSOURI-KANSAS BOARD MEETS ~* 


The Trans-Missouri-Kansas Regional Advisory Board met 
at the Hotel Muelbach, Kansas City, December 16. Traffic con- 
ditions were reported by representatives of the railroads and 
of industry as being good, with a general surplus of cars for all 
business. There were no complaints of service from the com- 
modity committees and their reports showed that the business 
of the year in industries throughout the territory had been equal 
to the previous year in volume and that some increases in move- 
ment had been made. 


SOUTHEAST BOARD MEETING . 


The Southeast Shippers’ Regional Advisory Board held its 
twelfth regular meeting at New Orleans, December 11. The 
officers of the board were all re-elected. Reports of commodity 
committees showed that commercial and industrial conditions 
in the southeast were as good as in 1924 and that, in a number 
of industries, there was improvement in production and ship- 
ments. The railroads represented reported their equipment to 
be generally in good order and that there was no congestion of 
traffic other than in Florida, where every effort was being made, 
according to M. J. Gormley, of the car service division of the 
A. R. A., to meet the unprecedented growth in traffic. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TARIFFS 


W. H. Chandler, chairman of the National Industrial Traffic 
League committee to cooperate with the railroad traffic execu- 
tives, has made the following report to members of the League: 


At the conference in Chicago, November 17, between the League’s 
committee and the carriers’ committee, representing the railroads in 
the three classification territories, the question of prompt mailing of 
tariffs and the proposal to charge for tariffs were discussed. 

The traffic executives requested that they be furnished with the 
data developed by the committee on rate construction and tariffs, of 
which T. T. Webster is chairman, showing delay in distribution. 
This information has been furnished them. 

Your committee was informed that there is no foundation for the 
rumor that carriers propose ney | for tariffs, and that the sub- 
ject is not being seriously considered by the railroads. 

It developed during the conference that there is a great deal of 
waste in the distribution of tariffs, and that when shippers request 
tariffs for a spécial purpose, frequently their names are placed on the 
railroad mailing list, but, having no use for subsequent issues, they 
merely dispose of them by throwing them into the waste basket or 
elsewhere. It was also developed that in some instances when ship- 
pers request tariff publishing agents or carriers to remove their names 
from the mailing list it is not done, and they continue to receive issues 
_ they are not interested, which are disposed of as above out- 
ined. 

It is to the interest of both shippers and carriers that waste in 
this respect be eliminated wherever possible, and your committee 
agreed to call the matter to the attention of League members and to 
request them to notify tariff publishing agents and individual railroads 
to discontinue furnishing them any tariffs in which they are not 
interested, or which they do not really need, and in the event the car- 
riers do not remove their names from their mailing list, that the 
matter be called to the personal attention of the proper official. 

Will you not, therefore, kindly do all that you can to assist in 
reducing the economic waste growing out of the distribution of 
tariffs both by asking for a discontinuance of any publications in 
which you are not interested, and calling attention to the failure on 
the part of any tariff publishing agent or railroad to remove your 
name from its mailing list when requested to do so. 

It is the opinion of your committee that much time would be 
saved if shippers would cooperate with the carriers in this respect, 
for by reducing the number of tariffs to be mailed, much better time 
will be made in distributing the issues to those interested. 





CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 


Locomotives in need of repair on December 1 totaled 10,725, 
or 16.9 per cent of the number on line, according to reports filed 
by the carriers with the car service division of the American 
Railway Association. This was an increase of 16 locomotives 
compared with the number in need of repair on November 15, 
at which time there were 10,709, or 16.8 per cent; but a decrease 
of 849 locomotives compared with the number in need of repair 
on December 1, last year, at which time there were 11,574, or 18 
per cent. Of the total number in need of repair, 5,370, or 8.5 per 
cent, were in need of classified repairs on December 1, a de- 
crease of 311 compared with November 15, while 5,355, or 8.4 per 
cent, were in need of running repairs, an increase of 327 loco- 
motives within the same period. Class I railroads on December 
1 had 4,656 serviceable locomotives in storage, an increase of 


374 compared with the number of such locomotives on Novem- 
ber 15. 





NEW EQUIPMENT ORDERED 


The Pacific Fruit Express Company, subsidiary refrigerator 
line of the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific, has ordered 5,000 
new refrigerator cars to be delivered before September 1, 1926. 
The company has also been authorized by its owner lines to 
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build 41 cars for replacing cars retired from-service in the last 
year, according to an announcement made by the parent con. 
pany. The increase in number of freight refrigerators, accorq. 
ing to the announcement, was neessary in order to handle the 
peak loadings of fruit and perishables in September and Oeto. 
ber, originating in the territory served by the Union Pacific ang 
the Southern Pacific. The acquisition of new refrigerators yj} 
bring the number of cars of that type owned by the line up to 
38,375, an increase of 15 per cent over the present owned and 
leased equipment. The cost of the new equipment will amount 
to about $16,000,000. 


PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE 
The report of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau for October 
shows 26,746 cars held overtime—a percentage of 07.98—as 
against 23,483—a percentage of 08.28—for October, 1924. 


.Digest of New Complaints 





No. wan, The Fredonia Linseed Oil Works Co., Fredonia, Kans., vs, 
A. & V. et al. 

Rates on linseed oil from Fredonia, Kans., to points in Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Texas and Louisiana, in violation of sections 
1, 3, 4 and 6 of the act. Asks rates for future, and reparation. 

No. 17733. Fredonia Linseed Oil Works Co., Fredonia, Kans., vs. 
Santa Fe et al. 

Rates on flaxseed from South Dakota points to Fredonia, Kans., 
in violation of sections 1 and 3 of the act. Asks rates for the 
future, and reparation. 

No, sh The Sar-A-Lee Company, Cleveland, O., vs. A. C. & Y.,, 
et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1, 2 and 3 of the act on a product 
known as sandwich spread, composed of mayonnaise salad dressing 
with pork, pickles and other ingredients added, from Cleveland 
to points in official, southern and western classification territories. 
Asks rates or ratings for the future and reparation. 

No. 17743. Assoc. of Cocoa and Chocolate Manufacturers of the 
United States, New York City, vs. A. & V. et al. 

Alleges that present ratings on cocoa beans are in violation of 
the first three sections of the act; that present ratings on choco- 
late are in violation of the first three sections of the act; that 
present rating on chocolate coating are in violation of section 1. 
Asks ratings for the future. 

No. 17744. Root Glass Co., Terre Haute, Ind., vs. Evansville, Indian- 
apolis & Terre Haute et al. 

Rates on glass bottles from Terre Haute, Ind., to Homer, La., 
in violation of sections 1, 3 and 4 of the act. Asks rates for the 
future, and reparation. 

No. 17745. National Petroleum Assoc. et al., Washington, D. C., vs. 
B. & O. et al. 

Rates and charges on coal, in violation of the first three sec- 
tions of the act, from points in West Virginia and Pennsylvania 
to Sheffield, Pittsfield and other Pennsylvania destinations. Asks 
rates for the future, and reparation. 

No. 17746. Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston, Tex., vs. Beaumont, 
Sour Lake & Western et al. 

Unreasonable, discriminatory and prejudicial rates on petroleum 
and its products from Hearne, Tex., to Baytown, Tex., for export 
= coastwise movement. Asks rates for the future, and repara- 
tion. 

No. 17747. Fall River (Mass.) Chamber of Commerce, on behalf of 
Heywood Narrow Fabric Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 

Charges in violation of sections 1 and 3 of the act, on “flat 
cotton twine’’ from Fall River, Mass., to points in various other 
states. Asks establishment of any quantity rating of third class 
applicable to shipments of flat cotton twine in barrels or boxes, 
bbe moving under class rates governed by the official classi- 

cation. 

No. 17748. Continental Can Co., Inc., New York City, vs. Central of 
New Jersey et al. 

Unreasonable rates on tin plate scrap from Baltimore, Md., to 
Sewaren, N. J. Asks rates for the future, and reparation. 

No. 17749. George Potter Clayton, Shawneetown, Ill., vs. L. & N. 

Unreasonable rates on soft coal from Earlington, Ky., and points 
taking rate group 2, as named on page 1 of I. C. C. A15452, to 
Shawneetown, Ill., as well as in violation of sections 2 and 3 of 
the act. Asks rates for the future, and reparation. 

No. 17750. Knoxville Iron Co., Knoxville, Tenn., vs. L. & N. et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1 and 3 of the act, on bar iron 
from Birmingham, Ala., and Knoxville, Tenn., to points in 
Georgia. Asks rates for the future bearing proper relation to 
rates from Birmingham, Ala., and reparation. 

No. 17751. Pat Malloy et al., receivers for Constantin Refining Co., 
Tulsa, Okla., vs. Missouri-Kansas-Texas. 

Alleges illegal charges on gasoline shipments while held on 
private tracks of complainants. Asks cease and desist order, and 
cancellation of claims. 

No. 17752. Dallas Paper Co., Dallas, Tex., vs. Arkansas & Louisiana- 
Missouri et al. 

Unreasonable rates on wrapping paper from Bastrop, La., 
Dallas and Wichita Falls, Tex. Asks reparation. 

No. Meg Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Dallas, Tex., vs. Chicago & Alton 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates on copper sulphate from Chicago, IIl., to 
Dallas, Tex.. Asks reparation. 

No. 17754. Sewall Paint & Glass Co., Dallas, Tex., vs. C. C. C. & 
St. L. et al. 

Unreasonable rates on ground tale from Emeryville, N. Y., to 
Dallas, Texas. Asks reparation. 

No. re Consolidated Rendering Co., Boston, Mass., vs. New Haven 
et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1, 2 and 3 of the act, on acid phos- 
phate or prosphate rock acidulated from Lowell, Mass., to East 
Windsor, Conn. Asks reparation. 

No. 17756. F. E. Gates Marble & Tile Co., Indianapolis, Ind., vs. 
Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1 and 6 of the act, on sawed stone 
and marble from Carthage and Phenix, Mo., to Indianapolis. Asks 
reparation. 
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Announcing the 1926 Edition 
The FREIGHT TRAFFIC RED BOOK 


‘‘The Encyclopedia of the Traffic Department”’ 


, =, For Five Years 
| ~=T he Recognized Authority 
Ae On Traffic Procedure 


For the Traffic Manager, Shipper, 
Lawyer, Auditor and Student 
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FEATURES OF THE 1926 EDITION 


All sections have been revised to date, and the 
ie ~ ay following new subjects added: Warehousing and 
SF XG => pS —} ; Distribution, Freight Consolidation Service, Pipe 
4 Y in-<apeeeeee_- Line Transportation, Foreign Parcel Post, Fed- 
Uo vs AWAIT eral Arbitration Act, Home Port Act, Act of 
Congress Punishing Unlawful Breaking of Car 
Seals, Embargo Regulations, Rules of Commission Re Maintenance of Records, Commission’s Approved 
Class Rate Tables Re Southern Class Rates, Commission’s Order Re Rate Structure Inves’t. 17000. 


Now a volume of 640 pages, $6.00, including a service in the form of supplements issued to November, 1926 


THE TRAFFIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 150 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 


WETZEL DROP FRONT TARIFF FILES 


(PATENTED) 





Leadership 


—With ordinary talent 
and extraordinary de- 
termination all things 
are obtainable. 


Write us for information. 





P. A. Wetzel Company 


. Manufacturers 
A Stack of Wetzel Drop Front Tariff File Sections SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


(Measuring outside 45 inches wide, 57% inches high and 18 inehes deep) 
This outfit can be obtained with the same sized drawers throughout 


Start with any number of sections and build up as your requirements grow. 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any s mple question relating to the law * 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man ot long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 

roblems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
oe him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this department any 
question, legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer 
or that involves a situation too complex for the kind of investigation 
herein contemplated. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 















Liability of Carrier for Damage from Freezing Resulting from 
Unreasonable Delay 

New York.—Question: On January 22, 1925, we shipped 
thirty-seven cases of Quevic Water from point “A” to New York 
City. The car into which it was loaded arrived in New York 
the following day, January 23, but was not unloaded until Janu- 
ary 26, when the bottles of water were found to have been frozen. 

In declining liability, the carrier’s claim department says: 
“Owing to severe weather conditions and heavy ice in the 
bridges, our marine and yard departments were unable to float 
the car to “C” street until the night of January 24 and on ac- 
count of the 25th falling on Sunday the car was not opened until 
the morning of January 26.” 

The carrier’s representative made mention of section 2-a, 
Uniform Bill of Lading, which provides that no carrier is bound 
to transport property by any particular train or vessel or in time 
for any particular market or otherwise than with reasonable 
dispatch “and since the slow movement in this instance 
was due to causes beyond the carrier’s control, we are not in a 
position to assume liability.” 

Answer: While, in general, it is the duty of a common Ccar- 
rier to provide and furnish all reasonable and necessary facili- 
ties for the prompt transportation of such goods as it holds 
itself out to the public as engaged in carrying, in such quantities 
as might reasonably and ordinarily be expected to be offered 
for carriage, and to exercise such care as is required to protect 
the goods from loss or damage during transportation, the de- 
cisions of the courts with respect to the liability of a carrier 
for freezing of perishable goods received for transportation are 
not at all uniform. Certain decisions hold that the carrier is 
liable where goods are frozen owing to its negligence either in 
shipping at a season of the year when a freezing spell might rea- 
sonably be anticipated, or in not taking care of the shipment 
during freezing weather. Hewett vs. Chicago, etc., R. Co., 63 
Iowa 611; Fox vs. Boston, etc., R. Co., 19 N. E. 222 (Mass.); 
McGraw vs. Baltimore, etc., R. Co., 41 Am. Rep. 696; Mich. 
Cent. R. Co. vs. Burrows, 33 Mich. 6; Milton vs. Denver, etc., 
R. Co., 29 Pac. 22 (Colo.); Pierce vs. So. Pac. R. Co., 47 Pac. 
874 (Cal.); Hinton vs. Eastern R. Co., 75 N. W. 373 (Minn.); 
Nelson & Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. (Neb.), 167 N- W. 574; 
Young & Co. vs. G. R. & I. R. Co. (Minn.), 167 N. W. 11. 

Other cases, however, hold that while freezing weather 
such as is likely to cause injury to freight, vegetables, fruit 
trees and like property, is not deemed an act of God, the carrier 
will not be liable for loss from such causes unless by some fault 
or negligence on his part. See Schwartz vs. Erie R. Co., 106 
S. W. 1188 (Ky.); White vs. Minneapolis, etc., R. Co., 127 N. W. 
544 (Minn.); Calender-Vanderhoff Co. vs. Chicago, ete., R. Co., 
109 N. W. 402; Vail vs. Pac. R. Co., 63 Mo. 230; Rezek vs. Sou. 
Pac. 181 N. Y. S. 117. 

Another class of cases holds that a railroad by its contract 
to safely carry, does not insure perishable freight against the 
effect of temperature encountered by it during the period ordi- 
narily required by it for transportation unless the circumstances 
under which the contract of carriage is made are such as imply 
an undertaking to that extent on the part of the carrier, or that 
there are tariff provisions which specifically authorize such a 
contract of carriage. See Brenninson vs. Pac. R. Co., 110 N. W. 
362 (Minn.); Pac. Fruit & Produce Co. vs. No. Pac., 186 Pac. 852 
(Wash.); Clements vs. D. & R. G., 219 S. W. 660. 

Under the decisions of the courts, extraordinary weather 
conditions, such as floods, snowstorms, and the like, will ordi- 
narily constitute a sufficient excuse for delay in transportation, 
and the carrier is not bound to use extraordinary efforts and 
incur great expense in order to avoid delay. See Mo., etc., R. 
Co. vs. Truskett, 104 Fed. 728 (affirmed 186 U. C. 480, memo- 
randum); R. Co. vs. Atterbarry, 190 S. W. 1133 (Tex.); R. Co. 
vs. Grain, 224 S. W. 1063 (Ky.); Salt Co. vs. R. Co., 204 IIL Ap. 
376; Williams Co. vs. Pac.., etc., R. Co., 48 Sou. 630 (Fla.); Amer- 
ican Express Co. vs. Smith, 3 Am. Rep. 561 (Ohio); Unionville 
Produce Co. vs. Chicago, etc., R. Co., 183 S. W. 63 (Mo.). It is 
bound, however, to use reasonable care to avoid delay and should 
make reasonable provision for operating its facilities in all kinds 


of weather such as is expected in the particular latitude where 
itf business is carried on. 
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Notwithstanding the divergence of opinion as to whether or 
not freezing is an act of God which relieves a carrier from lia- 
bility, it has been held that the carrier must not contribute to 
the injury by any negligent act of its own and a carrier is there. 
fore liable for injuries to vegetables caused by freezing where 
the shipment was unreasonably delayed in transit. See McGraw 
vs. B. & O., 41 Amer. Rep. 696 (W. Va.); Bivens Bros. vs. A. ¢. 
L., 97 S. E. 215 (N. C.); White vs. Ry. Co., 126 N. W. 533 
(Minn.); Young vs. Me. Cent., 93 A. 48 (Me.); Barnes Co. vg, 
U. P. Ry., 173 N. W. 9438. 

Freight Charges—Liability of Consignor Where Carrier Accepts 
Check from Consignee 

California.—Question: Please advise if a shipper is liable 
for the freight charges where the agent accepts a check from 
the consignee, who is not known to him, if the check later turns 
out to be no good and the agent is then unable to locate either 
the consignee or the shipment. 

Answer: In Dawson vs. City Bank, 57 N. Y. 81, it is held 
that the mere taking of a check for the freight from the con- 
signee, which is dishonored, without laches on the part of the 
carrier by which the shipper has been damaged, will not deprive 
the carrier of the right to the freight from the shipper. 
Freight Charges—Liability for Where Shipper Signs Stipulation 

Referred to in Section 7 of Bill of Lading 

California.—Question: Can a shipper free himself from 
liability for ordinary undercharges, by signing the section 7 
clause, in shipments which must be guaranteed? 

Answer: In its opinion in Louisville & Nashville A. E. Co. 
vs. Central Iron & Coal Co., 265 U. S. 59, the court said: 


But delivery of goods to a carrier for shipment does not, un- 
der the interstate commerce act, impose upon a shipper an abso- 
lute obligation to pay the freight charges. See Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Ruling No. 314, Bulletin No. 7, issued August 
1, 1917: “The law requires the carrier to collect and the party 
legally responsible to pay the lawfully established rates without 
deviation therefrom. It follows that it is the duty of carriers to 
exhaust their legal remedies in order to collect undercharges from 
the party or parties legally responsible therefor. It is not for the 
Commission, however, to determine in any case which party, con- 
signor or consignee, is legally liable for the undercharge, that 
being a question determinable only by a court having jurisdiction 
and upon the facts of each case.” This ruling, which was adopted 
May 1, 1911, and “interpreted” May 4, 1918, was amended, on 
March 6, 1922, by calling attention to the provision inserted in the 
Uniform Domestic Bill of Lading prescribed October 21, 1921. By 
that provision the consignor may (see section 7 of conditions and 
clause on face of bill) relieve himself of all liability for freight 
charges. In the Matter of Bills of Lading, 52 I. C. C. 671, 721; 
64 I. C. C. 347; ibid., 357; 66 I. C. C. 63). 


It seems apparent from the above that by availing himself 
of the provisions of section 7 of the Uniform Bill of Lading Con- 
tract Terms and Conditions a shipper may place upon the con- 
signee liability for an undercharge on a given shipment. 


Transit—Reasonableness of Charge 


Washington.—Question: Kindly refer me to a few cases 
that have been tried before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a reduction in rates on creosoting, sorting, milling and stor- 
ing in transit on lumber; also if reparation was granted in cases 
to which you refer me. 

Answer: With respect to this matter, see George M. Spiegle 
& Co. vs. Southern Ry. Co., 19 L C. C. 522, in which case the 
Commission held that the milling-in-transit charge on lumber 
at Newport, Tenn., was unreasonable and discriminatory, and 
awarded reparation. 

We locate no other cases in point. 


Limitations—Actions by Director-General for Charges on Ship- 
ments Moving During Federal Control 

New Jersey.—Question: The government is pressing a bill 
against us for a shipment delivered March 7, 1919. This ship- 
ment was sold delivered. The shippers of this car at the time 
of the shipment were a solvent corporation. 

After the car was received, all bills paid and freight charges 
paid by the corporation shipper, the corporation was voluntarily 
dissolved. 

The government is now trying to collect from us, the balance 
due on this car, account of an error made by their employes. 

If this were a carrier’s claim, it would be outlawed, accord- 
ing to the interstate act as amended, section No. 16, paragraph 
No. 3, reading, in part, as follows: 


All actions at law by carriers subject to this act for recovery 
of their charges, or any part thereof, shall be begun within three 
years from the time the cause of action accrues, and not after. 


Is it possible for a claim by the federal government to be 
outlawed? 

Answer: Under the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Director- 
General, 264 U. S. 456, the Director-General is not barred from 
bringing, at the present time, an action for the recovery of 
charges on a shipment moving during the period of federal con- 
trol. 

There is no contractual relation between the carrier and 
the consignee by the mere designation of the latter as consignee, 
which obligates him to receive the goods or to pay the freight 
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charges, and he is not liable therefor in the absence of an agree- 
ment, express or implied. If, however, a shipment is accepted 
‘and the consignee becomes liable as a matter of law for the full 
amount of the freight charges whether they are demanded at 
the time of the delivery or not until later. P. C. C. & St. L. vs. 
Fink, 250 U. S. 577; L. & N. R. Co. vs. Central Iron & Coal Co., 
265 U. S. 59. 

Set-Off—Action by Carrier for Freight Charges or Actionh by 

Shipper for Damage to Goods 

Illinois—Question: Have the carriers the legal right to set 
off, against freight charges due them, certain loss and damage 
claims which have been filed against them? Also, can a receiver 
of freight set off against the freight charges which he owes the 
carriers, certain loss and damage claims which he has filed 
against them? 

Answer: The decisions of the courts with respect to whether 
or not a shipper may set-off a claim for injuries to goods in an 
action by an interstate carrier for freight are conflicting. 

In First National Bank of Chicago vs. Rogers, Brown & Co., 
299 Fed. 602; Director-General vs. Clark, 271 Fed. 525, and C. 
& N. W. R. R. vs. Fecktonas Mfg. Co., 262 Fed. 715, it is held 
that such claims may be offset, while in C. & N. W. Ry. Co. vs. 
William S. Stien & Co., 233 Fed., 716 and Ill. Cent. R. Co. vs. 
W. L. Hooper & Sons, 233 Fed. 134, it is held that they may not 
be offset. 

With respect to the matter of a carrier offsetting the 
amount of unpaid freight in an action by a shipper for injury 
to goods, see I. A. & P. Ry. Co. vs. Novit, 19 S. W. 496. In this 
case it was held that in an action against a railroad for damages 
to a carload of apples in transit, the railway could recover un- 
paid freight, and might set off the amount due as freight charges. 

Rates—Discrimination—What Constitutes 

Ohio.—Question: The city of A is located on the X Rail- 
road and on the Y Railroad. The rate on a certain commodity 
from a point M on the X Railroad is less than the rate on the 
same commodity from the point N on the Y Railroad to the 
destination A. 

In a case of his sort, can the question of discrimination be 
raised to equalize the rates to A from both M and N, although 
the commodity is hauled over different railroads? 

Answer: In the instance you cite there is no unjust dis- 
crimination within the meaning of the act as to which the Com- 
mission mray make an order under section 3 of the interstate 
commerce act. 

See Kokomo Opalescent Glass Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L., 81 


I. C. C. 352, citing iron ore rate cases, 41 I. C. C. 181, 190, wherein 
the Commission said: 


It is a well established principle that undue prejudice or pref- 
erence may not be said to exist as between shippers or communi- 
ties unless the same carrier serves them or participates in their 


traffic and the transportation conditions are shown to be sub- 
stantially similar. 


See also Saginaw & Manistee Lumber Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co., 19 I. C. C. 119, 125, in which case the Commission held 
that where two carriers serve the same destination from two 
different points of origin, neither can be held to discriminate 
against mills at that destination because it seems fit to make 
or refuse a lower rate than is inherently reasonable. 

The situation might, however, be remedied by the Commis- 
sion under its minimum rate power or it may be possible to show 
that the rate from point N is unreasonable per se or relatively. 
Storage—Refused or Unclaimed Goods—Obligation of Carrier to 

Hold Goods at Destination for. Reasonable Time to Enable 

Consignor to Arrange for Disposition 

Missouri.—Question: We desire interpretation of carrier’s 
right in the following case under section 4, Uniform Bill of 
Lading. 

Shipment arrived at station A and after being on hand two 
weeks was sent to station B. During time shipment was on 
hand at station A we were endeavoring to get same delivered. 
Having been forwarded on shipper’s order bill of lading, and no 
bill of lading on hand, we were trying to deliver in lieu of bill 
of lading. 

We hold written statement from consignee saying that he 
would accept, but upon going to the freight station he found 


that shipment had been moved to station B, therefore making 
delivery impossible. 


Station A is a town of about 3,800 population, and our in- 
terpretation of section 4 is that shipment should have been 
stored at station A and not taken away. Claim was filed with 
carrier and has been declined, they showing their handling, con- 
tending authority under section No. 4. 

Have carriers right to move shipments 
From the above you can see that we were unable to make de- 
livery from the matter of handling, which resulted in loss of 
about $400. What would be, in your mind, a reasonable time 
a shipment should be allowed to remain on hand at destination 
where agent is employed and storage facilities are proper to 
take care of same? 


Answer: We cannot locate a ruling on the question you 
raise. 
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It seems to us, however, that unless you promptly advised 
the carrier that you were negotiating with the consignee for the 
acceptance by him of the shipment, the carrier was justified jp 
forwarding the shipment to station B, after the expiration of two 
weeks from its arrival at station A. 

The law requires a carrier to warehouse shipments whic 
are not removed from its premises by the owner or consignee 
thereof, but there is no tariff provisidn, so far as we are aware 
which makes it obligatory on the part of the carrier to store the 
goods in any particular place. 

However, while it is the duty of the consignee or owner of 
goods to remove them. from the premises of the carrier within 
a reasonable time, the carrier being in the transportation, anq 
not the warehouse, business, it seems to be a reasonable require. 
ment that the carrier hold the goods at their destination, jf 
warehouse space is available, for such time as will enable the 
shipper, upon receiving, in accordance with the provisions of 
the storage tariff, advice from the carrier of the goods being 
refused or unclaimed by the consignee, to arrange for the dis. 
position of the goods. A proper condition precedent, however, 
would seem to be that the shipper, upon receiving advice from 
the carrier that the goods have been refused or unclaimed, 
notify the carrier that he is making arrangements for the dis. 
position of the goods. 

Rates—Application of Long and Short Haul Provision of Fourth 
Section of the Act 

Ohio.—Question: There is published in Jones’ commodity 
tariff No. 131-C, I. C. C. No. 1421, a rate of 20% cents applying 
from Cincinnati to Lansing, Mich., on lumber and forest prod- 
ucts. There aré many intermediate points not named in this 
tariff being forced to use the regular class rate. In this con- 
nection St. Marys is a direct intermediate point and we feel we 
are entitled to the commodity rate applying from Cincinnati. 
For your further information St. Marys rates apply from Cin. 
cinnati in Jones’ 63-E I. C. C. 1597. Our rates, Lansing, Mich., 
are not shown in this tariff, but do appear in his I. C. C. 1421. 
Will you please advise some ruling of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission covering cases of this kind? 

Answer: Under the long and short haul provision of the 
fourth section of the interstate commerce act, unless relief from 
the operation of this section of the act has been applied for by 
the carriers and granted by the Commission, the publication of 
lower rates from Cincinnati, O., than from the point in question, 
if that point is, in fact, directly intermediate to Cincinnati on 
traffic moving to the destination in question, constitutes a vio- 
lation of the act. 

If St. Marys is directly intermediate and there be no ground 
for a departure from the long and short haul provisions of the 
fourth section of the act, which is a question for determination 
by the Commission, the Commission will, upon complaint being 
filed with it and due hearing had thereon, order the publication 


of rates from the intermediate point not higher than the rates 
from the more distant point. 


Two-for-One Rule—Application of Where One of Cars Furnished 
in Lieu of Cars Ordered Will Not Load to Minimum 

Indiana.—Question: Will you give_us your opinion on the 
following case,: The question arose here with a shipper of 
portable boilers and the C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. over the 
application of article B, section 3, rule 34 of C. F. C. No. 4 
freight loaded on a flat car. 

Shipper ordered a 46-foot flat to load portable boilers. The 
railway company find they cannot furnish the car ordered in 
the required time and furnish one 41-foot and one 40-foot flat to 
take the load. 

The weight of the shipment is 43,000 pounds and could have 
been loaded on the 46-foot car very nicely. Owing to the length 
of the boilers (there being four in the shipment) but two could 
be loaded on each of the shorter cars, thus dividing the weight 
equally on each car. 

The railway company now are proposing to collect charges 
on a basis of minimum weight provided for the 41-foot car and 
actual weight for the lading on the 40-foot car, making the 
weight charged for considerably more than the actual weight of 
the shipment, notwithstanding the fact the shipment could have 
been loaded on the car ordered and actual weight applied. 

We have advised shipper it was our opinion he is not liable 
for more than actual weight, which is 43,000 pounds, and con- 
siderably more than the minimum provided for the car ordered. 
We contend the latter clause of the rule is applicable in this 
case. 

The latter clause of the rule reading as follows: 

“It being further provided that if the articles are of such 
length as could have been loaded on car of size ordered, the 
charge will not be in excess of the minimum carload weight 
applicable to the size of the car ordered unless actual or esti- 
mated weight is in excess of such minimum, in which event the 
actual or estimated weight will apply.’ 

Answer: The last clause of paragraph (b), of section 3, of 
rule 34, of the Consolidated Classification, which you quote, re- 
lates to the basis for charges where articles are of such con- 
tinuous length as to rest upon two or more cars or are loaded 
on one car and extend over the other car or cars, this clause 
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providing that if the article was of such length as could have 
been loaded on a car of the size ordered the charge will not be 
in excess of the minimum carload weight applicable to the size 
of car ordered, etc. It is not applicable, in our opinion, in the 
present instance. 

As we see it, the application of the provisions of rule 34 to 
the shipment in question results in what appears to be an un- 
reasonable charge by reason of the fact that while, as we under- 
stand, the entire shipment could have been loaded on a 46-foot 
ear, the size of the car ordered, the 41-foot car, one of the two 
shorter cars furnished in lieu of the 46-foot car ordered, could 
not, because of the length of the boilers, be loaded to the mini- 
mum weight provided therefor. Had one of the two cars fur- 
nished been a little longer, it is probable that you could have 
loaded this car to its minimum, but this is a question of fact. 

The purpose of the two-for-one rule is to accord to the ship- 
per the same charge on his shipment when loaded in two shorter 
cars furnished by the carrier in lieu of a car of the length 
specified by the shipper, which longer car is not available, as 
would have been legally applicable had a car of the size ordered 
by the shipper been furnished. 

Certainly, it is not just and reasonable that the shipper 
should, by reason of the loading limitations of the cars furnished 
by the carrier in lieu of the car ordered, be required to pay 
charges in excess of those which would have been assessed had 
the carrier furnished the size of car ordered by the shipper. 

However, it might well be held that a shipper knowing the 
character of his shipment, should not accept for loading cars fur- 
nished by a carrier in lieu of the size of car ordered, which 
could not be loaded-without penalizing the shipper for the dif- 
ference between the weight which can be loaded on one of the 
cars furnished and the minimum weight therefor, which, under 
the provisions of rule 34 must be used for the assessment of 
charges, and that having accepted such substitute equipment he 
cannot complain if, because of the nature of his shipment, addi- 
tional charges over and above the charges which would have 
been assessed had the carrier furnished the size of car ordered, 
are collected by the carrier. 

If, however, the shipper specifies the size of cars which the 
carrier shall furnish in lieu of the car originally ordered, and 
the size of cars specified by the shipper to be furnished in lieu 
of the car originally ordered will permit of the loading of the 
first car to the minimum thereof, as required by the provisions 
of rule 34, there can be no doubt, in our opinion, but that the 
carrier, in the event that it fails to furnish substitute cars of 
the size specified by the shipper, would be required to refund 
the difference between the charges collected and the charges 
which would have accrued had the carrier furnished the size of 
car originally ordered. 


Bills of Lading—Dating of, for Trap Car Shipments Switched by 
Switching Line to Road Haul Carrier 

Ohio.—Question: Kindly refer to The Traffic World, issue 
of November 29, 1924, page 1222, under caption “Bill of Lading— 
Dating of for Trap Car Shipment Switched by Switching Line to 
Road Haul Carrier.” 6 

We believe that Examiner Knowlton’s proposed finding as 
given on page 762 of the issue of October 3, 1925, under the 
caption “Dating of Bills of Lading,” differs from your answer 
in respect to rate, but as to damages and loss it is the same. 
In most cases our trap cars are switched on switching ticket 
only and no bills of lading are given to switching carrier. The 
bills of lading are never put in the trap cars but are mailed to 
road haul line, but we never can get them to sign our bills of 
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lading the same date as that receipted for on original Switching 
receipt. 

What do you think can be done to get carriers to date bills 
of lading same as shown on switching tickets? Do we under. 
stand that in order to get road haul line to date the bills of 
lading same date as shown on switching ticket we would haye 
to specify the consignee and destination of each and every 
shipment contained in the trap car and list them on the switch. 
ing ticket? 

We cannot but think that Examiner Knowlton’s recommenda. 
tion, on page 762, issue of October 3, 1925, is entirely wrong be. 
cause the date of August 25, 1920, shows on switching ticket 
and receipted for by switching carrier is correct date and rate 
on that date should be applied, especially in view of remarks 
of Examiner Knowlton, there could be little doubt but that 
carriers would have been liable therefor if shipments were dam. 
aged the evening of August 25, 1920. If carriers are liable for 
damages evening of August 25, 1920, why is it the rate does 
not apply the same date instead of August 26, 1920? 


Answer: In the proposed finding of the examiner to which 
you refer, it is recommended that the Commission find that the 
rates as of August 26, 1920, were the proper rates to apply, the 
examiner basing his finding on the supplemental order of the 
Commission of May 20, 1911, which is quoted from on page 762 
of the October 3, 1925, Traffic World, under the caption “Dating 
on Bills of Lading,” and in whih supplemental order the Commis- 
sion, in éffect, said that where the switching tickets of the lines 
performing the switching service show the consignee and des- 
tination of the shipment and are, in effect, informal bills of lading 
issued by initial carriers the formal bills of lading of the line 
carriers based thereon might be dated as of the date of the 
switching ticket, but that where the switching tickets issued 
by the originating carriers performing the switching service 
merely identify the shipment by car number and indicate the 
line carrier to which switching delivery is being made, but do 
not indicate the destination or consignee of the shipment, the 
bill of lading issued by the line carrier should be dated as of 
the day it is made, that is, the day the destination is indicated 
to the line carrier and the shipment committed to it under the 
contract of transportation thereto, and not as of the date of the 
issuance of the switching ticket. 


The examiner’s proposed finding, above referred to relates 
to a situation where the switching instructions are given to the 
switching line and not to the line haul carrier. 


In our answer, on page 1222, of the November 29, 1924, 
Traffic World we dealt with this situation and also with that 
where the switching instructions are placed with the line haul 
carrier, 


It will be observed that in each instance we stated that the 
giving of shipping instructions, which includes the naming of 
the destination and consignee of the shipment was a condition 
precedent to the issuance of a bill of lading by the road haul 
carrier. 


We, therefore, see no variance between our answer and the 
proposed finding of the examiner, either as to the matter of the 
rate to apply or of the liability of the carriers for loss of or 
damage to the shipment. 

Under the Commission’s third supplemental order, above re- 
ferred to, the dating of the bill of lading issued by the line 
haul carrier as of the date of the switching ticket is conditioned 
upon the switching ticket showing the consignee and destination 
of the shipment. 
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Note. items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


December 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

* Finance No. 5191—Joint application of Inter-Mountain Telephone 
Company of Tennessee and the Holston Telephone Company for 
a certificate of advantage and public interests. 

@ Finance No. 5198—Joint application of Cumberland Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, Inc., and the Tri-State Telephone Company 
for a certificate of advantage and public interest. 

* Finance No. In the matter of the joint application of the 
Mutual Telephone Company and the Belle Telephone Company 
of Pennsylvania for a certificate of advantage and public interest. 


December 21—Washington, D,. C.—Examiners Brown and Devoe: 

* Finance No. 5212—Application of Kansas City Southern Ry. Co. for 
authority to acquire control, by lease, of the railroad of the 
Texarkana & Fort Smith Ry. Co. located in the state of Arkansas. 

* Finance No. a pees of Texarkana & Fort Smith Ry. Co. 
to issue $10,000,000 of bonds and of Kansas City Southern Ry. 
to assume obligation and liability as guarantor, in respect thereof. 


December 21—San Francisco, Cal.—Railroad Commission of California. 

‘Finance No. 5089—Application of Western Pacific R. R. Co. for 
authority to construct a branch line of railroad in San Joaquin 
County, Calif. 


Docket of the-Commission 








December 21—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 
= S. No. 2240 and sup 1 to 8, incl—Commodity rates in South- 
western territory. 


December 21—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Flynn: 
i he Merchants’ Assn., a corporation, vs. American Ry. 
xp. Co. 


December 21-22-23—Argument at Washington C.: 
15584—Sinclair Refining Co. et al. vs. A. & W. Ry. Co. et al. 
15585—Miller Petroleum Co. et al. vs. A. & W. le Co. et al. 
16065—Barnsdall Refining Co. et al. vs. La. & Ark. Ry. Co. et_al. 
— oa Texas Petroleum Traffic Bureau vs. La. Ry. & Navi. 
o. et al. 


DeCember 28—Concord, N. H.—Examiner Jameson: 
* Finance No. 5101—Application of Boston & Maine R. R. 
awd to abandon its Lakeport-Rochester, 
ranch. 


December 29—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Flynn: 
1. & S. No. 2546—Lumber from Pacific Coast point to points in Ohio. 
January 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Halderman: 
Valuation No. 510—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. Co, 
January 4, 1926—Kansas City, Mo.—Commissioner Aitchison: 
‘Ex Parte 87—Revenues in Western District. 
17000—Rate Structure Investigation. 
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January 4—Los Angeles, Cal.—Examiner Flynn: 
17409 and Sub. No. 1—Southern Glass Co. vs. G. H. & S. A. Ry., et al. 


January 4, 1926—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Haley: 
Finance No, 3802—Excess income of the Lehigh & Hudson River 
Railway Company. 


January 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fowler: 
Valuation No. 557—In re tentative valuation of the property of, the 
Hamilton Belt Ry. Co. 


January 4—Harrisburg, Penna.—Examiner Knowlton: 
* 17470—National Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers vs. Amer- 
ican Ry. Express Co. et al. 


JQnuery 5—Lynchburg, Va.—Examiner Fuller: 


Traffic Bureau—Chamber of Commerce (Lynchburg, Va.) vs. 
Penna. R. R. et al. 


* 17521—Traffic Bureau—Chamber of Commerce vs. Penna. R. R. et al. 
* 17589—Traffic Bureau—Chamber of Commerce (Lynchburg, Va.) vs. 
N. & W. Ry. et al. 


January 5—Eau Claire, Wis.—Railroad Commission of Wisconsin: 

*.Finance No. 3215—Application Fairchild & North Eastern Ry. Co. 
for a certificate of public convenience and necessity authorizing 
the abandonment of its railroad. 

January 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Harriman: 

* 16841—International Paper Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 

January 5—Williamsport, Pa.—Examiner Knowlton: 

= ~ ee eo + sana aeaae Lumber Co. vs. Susquehanna & N. 

- RR e " 


January 6—Rochester, N. Y.—Examiner Knowlton: 
a Cider Vinegar Manufacturers’ Assn. vs. N. Y. C. 
. R.- et al. 
January 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fowler: 
Valuation No. 587—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 

Ashley, Drew & Northern R. R. Co. 

January 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Folsom: 

Valuation No. 569—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 

Trinity Valley & Northern Ry. Co. 

‘ Valuation No. 584—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Christie & Eastern Ry. Co. 

January 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* 1. & S. No. 2533.—Butter and lard tubs, meat and packing house 
products, from and to Southwestern points. 

* 1. & S. No. 2514—Apples from Virginia points to eastern destinations. 

January 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Harraman: 

* ae Creek Valley Lumber Company vs. B. & O. R. R. 
et al. 

January 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Folsom: 

* Valuation No. 168—In re tentative valuation of the property of Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis & Louisville Ry. Co. et al. 

January 6—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Weems: 

* 17677—Great Southern Refining Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 


January 7—BElizabeth City, N. C.—Examiner Fuller: 

* 17631—Spence-Hollowell Co. et al. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. et al. 

* 17383 (and Sub. No. 1 to 7 incl.)—A. J. Doughty and A. J. Doughty, 
as Agents, vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


January 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* Finance No. 501—Guaranty Settlement with Great Northern Ry. Co. 
—— 463—Guaranty Settlement with Farmers Grain & Ship- 
ping Co, 
Finance No. 879—Guaranty Settlement with Watertown & Sioux 
Falis Ry. Co. 
Finance No. 377—Guaranty Settlement with Chicago, Indianapolis 
& Louisville Ry. Co. 


Finance No. 708—Guaranty Settlement with Northern Pacific Ry. Co. 
a. a Guaranty Settlement with Gilmore & Pittsburgh 
y. Co. 4 
Pisene No. 311—Settlement with Big Fork & International Falls 
y. Co. 
Finance No. 312—Guaranty Settlement with Billings & Central Mon- 
tana Ry. Co. 
Finance No. 638—Guaranty Settlement with Minnesota & Interna- 
tional Ry. Co. 
January 8&—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. &. = No. 2504—Ice from Illinois and Wisconsin to the Chicago 


ct. 
5504—The Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of South Carolina vs. 
Cc. C. & O. Ry., Director General, as Agent, et al. 

January 8—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Flynn: 

17479—Pratt-Gilbert Co. et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 

17557—Pratt-Gilbert Co. et al. vs. Ariz. Eastern R. 
January 8—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Knowlton: 

16664—C. A. Johnston vs. A. C. L. R. R. 

17171—Chester A. Johnston vs. C. & W. C. Ry. 


R. et al. 
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January 8—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Weems: 
Lae | fond Sub, No. 1)—Wm. Fraser, Jr., Inc., vs. A. C. L. R. R 
et al. 


January 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Harraman: 
17427—The American Sugar Refining Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al, 


January 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* Finance No. 3525—Application Aroostook Valley R. R. Co. for ay. 


thority to construct an extension of its line in Aroostook County, 
Maine. 


January 11—Columbia, S. C.—Examiner Fuller: 
* a ey — Penitentiary et al. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish 
R. R. Co. et al. 


January 11—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Shanafelt: 
* 16197—The Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. N. & B. R. R. et al. 
* 17149—Holden Paper Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co. 


January 11—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner Weems: 
17672—Jackson Traffic Bureau vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 
ba ae ae Traffic Bureau for Jackson Fertilizer Co. vs. A. & 
. Ry. e 2 


January 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Harriman: 
17520—Clinchfield Coal Corp. vs. C. C. & O. Ry. et al. 


January 11—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Knowlton: 
17478 (and Sub. No. 1)—The Folberth Auto Specialty Co. vs. N, 
2G mR R. et al. 
January 11—El Paso, Tex.—Examiner Flynn: 
15027—-Peyton Packing Co., et al. vs. Ariz. Eastern R. R., et al, 
January 12—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Shanafelt: 
* 17201—J. H. Schneider & Co. et al vs. D. L. & W. R. R. et al. 
January 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kephart: 
Valuation No. 235—In re tentative valuation of the properties of 
the Virginian Ry. Co. and the Virginian Terminal Ry. Co. 
January 12—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Knowlton: 
1 Peter Witt vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 
January 13—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Shanafelt: 
* 17449—S. Berger vs. Penn. R. R. 
* 17367—The Texas Co. vs. B. S. L. & W. Ry. et al. 
January 13—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Knowlton: 
? be Pe American Petroleum Products Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L 
y. et al. 
* 16534 (and Sub. No. 1)—The National Refining Co. et al. vs. C. C. 
Cc. & St. L. Ry. et al. 
January 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Harraman: 
17596—Labor Co-Operative, Educational and Publishing Society vs. 
B. & O. R. R. et al. 
January 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. #84—In the matter of the application of J. L. Lan- 
caster and C. L. Wallace, as Receivers of the Texts & Pacific 
Ry. Co., for a certificate of public convenience and necessity 


authorizing the abandonment and dismantling of the Midland & 
Northwestern Ry. 


— eee Investigation. Fourth Section Order 


January 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Folsom: 
Valuation No. 566—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Trinity Valley Southern R. R. Co. 
January 14—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Shanafelt: 
* 17504—L. Casazza & Co. et al. vs. D. L. & W. R. R. et al. 
January 14—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Fuller: 
*1. S. No. 2557—Handling, storage and wharfage charges on fer- 
tilizer at Gulf ports. 
‘January 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* Finance No. 4741—Construction of Line by New York, Pittsburgh 
& Chicago Railroad. 
January 14—Shreveport, La.—Examiner Weems: 
* bi agp seerrearner Sand & Gravel Co., Inc., vs. St. L. S. W. Ry. 
et al. 
January 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Macomber: 
Valuation No. 607—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Savannah & Statesboro Ry. Co. 
January 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hendon: 
Valuation No. 580—In re tentative valuation of the property of the 
Texas, Oklahoma & Eastern R. R. Co. 
January 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Harraman: 
* 17616—Security Cement & Lime Co. vs. A. & St. L. R. R. et al. 
January 15—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Shanafelt: 
* 17575—Federated Metals Corporation vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 
January 15—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Fuller: 
* 1. & S. No. 2561—Rules governing minimum carload weights, de- 
pendents upon marked capacity of car from southern points. 
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Four Hours 


From 


8,000,000 


Be Se 


M ORE than 8,000,000 people are 
within four hours by rail from 
the City of Chicago. A traveling man 
who starts from Chicago and rides four 
hours on a passenger train reaches the 


outer limits of a territory in which there 
are more than 8,000,000 consumers. 


This represents Chicago’s immediate 
home market. 


In this zone Chicago absolutely domi- 
nates, and industries operating in this 
zone from Chicago have a decided 
advantage over competition outside 
this zone. 


Provided these industries are so 
located on switch track property in 
Chicago as to be able to have ready 
and direct freight connection with the 
territory lying in this zone. 


Be Se Bz 


T is a primary function of Hodge, 

Nicolson & Porter, Inc., to assist 
manufacturers and distributors in locat- 
ing themselves in Chicago, so that they 
may have the maximum amount of 
accessibility to this territory. 





ge Se de 


Hodge, Nicolson 


& Porter, Inc. 


1782 Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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NORFOLK— 


—lower freight costs 
—quicker service 
_—by rail —by sea 
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O manufacturers shipping to national and 
foreign markets Norfolk offers great oppor- 
tunities. 


Located midway on the Atlantic Coast eight 
great railroad lines link Norfolk with the great 
consuming and producing centers of the country. 
Because of this central location Norfolk freight 
rates are low—and freight service prompt. 


By sea—coastwise lines to Atlantic seaports 
provide express service at freight rates. Frequent 
sailings to all ports of the world offer economies 
in time and money in reaching foreign markets. 


Norfolk’s port service is always reliable. The 
harbor is free from ice all year. Its natural facil- 
ities can expand indefinitely without congestion. 
Rail and water transportation are coordinated. 


The Norfolk Port Commission will gladly 
serve you in any way. Write for the booklet 
“Shippers’ Information.” 


NORFOLK PORT COMMISSION 


NORFOLK, VA. 
“Port of Quick Dispatch and Economical Handling’ 


Frequent Sailings 


to— 


Liverpool 


Manchester 
Bristol 
Glasgow 
Avonmouth 
Amsterdam 
Rotterdam 
Antwerp 
Copenhagen 
Oslo 
Helsingfors 
Danzig 
Christiania 
Genoa 
Dundee 
Londonderry 
Cardiff 
Belfast 
Dublin 
Cork 
Hamburg 
Bremen 
Australian Ports 
Manila 
Yokohama 
Kobe 
Shanghai 
Hong Kong 
taru 
Itosaki 
Moji 
Singapore 
Havana 
Java Ports 
New Zealand Ports 
West Coast U. S. A. 
and others. 
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DAIRYING 


To avoid delay, monet for Canadian destinations must be accompanied by SHIPPERS’ EXPORT DECLARATION MADE IN TRIPLIe 
- This document must be delivered railroad agent at initial point with the shipment and 
accompany same to Canadian port of entry. 


Pa., 2041 Oliver Bl AS 
AGENCIES Portland Ore,’ Sea and Pine Sts. ete ip 
Los *, Mo., 2050 Railway Exch. Bidg ( 
la gg Bg a acon, Bt " 1113 Merchants Nat’l Bank Bidg / 
Milwaukee, Wis., Wi San Francisco, 675 Market St. , 
ae ” ~ *x- 9 : 
inte Sn Boo Line Sth Bt. Spokane “ eos oie Nat'l 
Yemeh. Wis, 
Woolworth Bldg Tacoma, Wash., 1113 Pacific Ave. 
Omabe. Keb.. Jos W. O,W, Bldg Waukesha, Wis. 
Cross Bidg., Locust St. at 15th. Winnipeg, Man., 603-604 Lombard Bldg. 
Our Freight House ‘meaner at DULUTH are Joint With Duluth, Missabe and Northern Ry. 


ROUTE YOUR FREIGHT---CARE SOO LINE 
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THE INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION 
Operating the 





Mississippi-Warrior Service 
FEDERAL BARGE LINE 


The Federal Barge Line operates on the Mississippi River a weekly packet schedule which offers a service 
advantageous to manufacturers and merchants located in the upper part of the Mississippi Valley in the distribution 
of their products into the South, Southeast and Southwest, and to the territory reached by sea from New Orleans. 


The packet leaves St. Louis at six o’clock each Friday evening and has freight ready for delivery to merchants 
at Memphis each following Monday morning, Vicksburg Wednesday morning, and New Orleans Thursday morning. 


Freight for points on connecting railroads is transferred to such connecting lines immediately upon arrival at the junction 
ports of Memphis, Vicksburg and New Orleans. 


Merchandise cars are despatched daily from South Water Street Station of the Illinois Central at Chicago, making 
connection with this schedule, and freight delivered to that station as late as Thursday is ready for delivery to merchants, 
railroads and steamship connections at New Orleans the following Thursday morning. 


The excerpt given below from a manifest of a recent packet boat shows the wide-spread use of the Barge Line’s 
differential rates and this packet service. 


























Origin Destination Commodity Weight Origin 




























































Destination Commodity Weight 
Chicago, Ill. Tampa, Fla. Telephones 3,200 Chicago, Ill. New Orleans, La. Canned Meats 2,100 
Cincinnati, Ohio Galveston, Tex. Wrap. Paper 921 Chicago, Ill. Miami, Fila. Furniture 415 
Richmond, Ind. San Antonio, Tex. Springs 3,025 St. Louis, Mo. Houston, Tex. Coal Hods 526 
Chicago, Ill. ~ Key West, Fla. Canned Meats 660 St. Louis, Mo. Beaumont, Tex. Shovels 595 
St. Louis, Mo. Beaumont, Tex. Underwear 165 Manitowoc, Wis. New Orleans, La. Aluminumware 482 
Chicago, Ill. Aguadilla, P. R. Canned Meats 400 Webster City, Ia. Tampa, Fila. ugs 180 
St. Louis, Mo. Houston, Tex. Malt Syrup 5,641 St. Louis, Mo. London, Eng. Chicken Feathers 56,476 
Austin, Ind. Miami, Fla. Cd. Vegetables 48,075 St. Louis, Mo. Mobile, Ala. Babbitt Metal 1,100 
E. Alton, Ill. Mobile, Ala. Sledges 2,902 Chicago, Ii. Houston, Tex. Saws 590 
Cincinnati, Ohio Baton Rouge, La. Wrap Paper 6,288 Milwaukee, Wis. Houston, Tex. Oil Stoves 26,560 
Chicago, Ill. Mobile, Ala. Machinery 200 Detroit, Mich. New Orleans, La. Drums 1,725 
Monticello, Tl. Hulls, Texas. Medicine a Chicago, Ill. Baton Rouge, La. Furn. Polish 275 
Chicago, Il. Pasadena, Calif. Pipe Fittings 4,103 Monticello, Tl. Ft. Worth, Tex. Medicine 3,828 
Manitowoc, Wis. Honolulu, T. H. Aluminum Articles 2,492 Cleveland, O. Vicksburg, Miss. Wire Fittings 6,890 
Chicago, Ill. Tacoma, Wash. Sprinklers 202 Chicago, Il. Dallas, Tex. Bath Tubs 27,125 
Blair, Wis. Tampa, Fila. Canned Goods 38,000 Chicago, Il. Shreveport, La. Chocolate 300 
Chicago, Ill. Havana, Cuba Leather 510 St. Louis, Mo. San Francisco, Calif. Poultry Remedies 34,529 
Havana, Ill. Los Angeles, Calif. Wheels ; 29,120 St. Louis, Mo. San Francisco, Calif. Phos. of Lime 43,455 
Chicago, Ill. St. Petersburg, Fla. Hardware 148 St. Louis, Mo. Plant City, Fla. Paint 212 
Kewanee, II. Destrehan, La. Pipe Fittings 723 Jonesboro, Ind. Jackson, Miss. Copper Wire 670 
St. Louis, Mo. Little River, Fla. Hardware 11,535 Chicago, Ill. Miami, Fila. Elec. Stoves 361 
Arlington, II. New Orleans, La. Pulpboard 9,280 Columbus, O. New Orleans, La. Candy 343 
Barberton, Ohio New Orleans, La. Matches 32,489 Lockland, O. New Orleans, La. Gummed Tape 1,240 
Chester, W. Va. Memphis, Tenn. Earthenware 305 Chicago, Ill. Miami, Fla. Glassware 140 
Cincinnati, Ohio Houston, Tex. Brass Valves 160 St. Louis, Mo. ‘Pass Christian, Miss. Furniture 130 
Cleveland, Ohio Memphis, Tenn. Drugs 210 St. Louis, Mo. Newton, Miss. Shoes 100 
Coldwater, Ohio Vicksburg, Miss. Overalls 110 Columbus, O. New Orleans, La. Chain 380 
Monticello, Ill. Ft. Worth, Tex. Medicine 3,828 Cleveland, O. New Orleans, La. Porch Lanterns 280 
Monticello, Ill. Baton Rouge, La. Medicine 148 St. Louis, Mo. Shreveport, La. Gummed Tape 112 
Racine, Wis. Houston, Tex. Saddlery Hdw. 600 Chicago, Iil. Little Rock, Ark. Salted Peanuts 370 
Sidney, Ohio Houston, Tex. Aluminumware 268 Chicago, Ill. Camden, Ark. Piano 930 
Sioux City, Ia. Miami, Fla. Pop Corn 644 St. Louis, Mo. Santa Clara, Cuba Wire Cloth 307 
Waukegan, III. Ft. Smith, Ark. Wire Nails 44,821 St. Louis, Mo. Little River, Fla. Shoes 304 
Webster City, Ia. Tampa, Fila. Jugs 180 St. Louis, Mo. Tampa, Fila. Steel Lockers 2,896 
Wildwood, IIl. Dallas, Tex. Wall Paper 45,205 Chicago, Ill. Texarkana, Ark. Canned Meat 1,450 
Washington, Ohio New Orleans, La. Canned Goods 4,200 Milwaukee, Wis. Memphis, Tenn. Pneu. Tires 180 
St. Louis, Mo. Barranquilla, Col. Tank Mchry. 2,108 St. Louis, Mo. Birmingham, Ala. Rugs 448 
St. Louis, Mo. Lima, Peru Tank Mchry. 704 St. Louis, Mo. Tuscaloosa, Ala. Stoves 450 
St. Louis, Mo. Caibarien, Cuba Clipping Machine 2,059 St. Louis, Mo. Houston, Tex. Castings 2,600 
Kalamazoo, Mich. New Orleans, La. Iron Bars 313 St. Louis, Mo. Miami, Fla. Bolts and Nuts 191 
Norwood, Ohio New Orleans, La. Safes 2,260 Chicago, Ill. Miami, Fla. Trays 349 
Willoughby, 0. New Orleans, La. Pneu. Tires 650 Chicago, Ill. Houston, Tex. Enamel Signs 3,500 
Elkhart, Ind. New Orleans, La. Carriages 11,564 Chicago, Ill. Tampa, Fla. Cocoa 1,500 
St. Louis, Mo. London, Eng. Barytes 41,116 Toledo, O. New Orleans, La. Drums 2,560 
St. Louis, Mo. San Francisco, Cal. Drugs 84,300 Chicago, Il. New Orleans, La. Sidewalk Glass 800 
St. Louis, Mo. Mobile, Ala. Lye 40,000 Cleveland, O. New Orleans, La. Gas Stoves 350 
Edwagdsville, Il. New Orleans, La. Radiators 14,355 Columbus, O. New Orleans, La. Shoes 480 
Waukegan, Iil. Ft. Smith, Ark. Wire Nails 44,821 Chicago, Il. Miami, Fla. Boxes 6,000 
Chicago, Ill. Ft. Smith, Ark. Pipe Fittings 310 S. Greensburg, Pa. New Orleans, La. Glassware 345 
Sterling, Ill. Greenville, Miss. Strap Hinges 1,646 Chicago, Ill. Miami, Fla. Dishwasher 1,105 
St. Louis, Mo. Bluefields, Nic. Phonographs 478 St. Louis, Mo. Ft. Smith, Ark. Silicate Soda 1,524 
St. Louis, Mo. Seattle, Wash. Steel Lockers 30,000 St. Louis, Mo. Hot Springs, Ark. Canned Goods 44,782 
St. Louis, Mo. Tampa, Fila. Talcum Powder 95 St. Louis, Mo. Long Beach, Calif. Candles 205 
Omaha, Nebr. Memphis, Tenn. Auto Parts 120 St. Louis, Mo. Los Angeles, Calif. Lawn Mowers 2,931 
Cleveland, O. Memphis, Tenn. Condensed Milk 43,623 St. Louis, Mo. Los Angeles, Calif. Metal Goods 11,251 
Chicago, Il. Little Rock, Ark. Bed Springs 440 St. Louis, Mo. Hollywood, Calif. Lawn Mowers 795 
St. Louis, Mo. San Juan, P. R. Beverage 49,875 St. Louis, Mo. San Francisco, Calif. White Lead 32,100 
Chicago, IIl. Pine Bluff, Ark. Canned Meats 220 St. Louis, Mo. Sacramento, Calif. Lockers 3,082 
Maitland, O. Memphis, Tenn. Tin Cans 21,093 St. Louis, Mo. Portland, Ore. Paper Boxes 3,490 
St. Louis, Mo. Birmingham, Ala. Jelly 1,362 St. Louis, Mo. Seattle, Wash. Paper Holders 225 
St. Louis, Mo. Prattville, Ala. Candy 100 ‘St. Louis, Mo. Tampa, Fila. Furniture 22,294 
St. Louis, Mo. Hot Springs, Ark. Paint in Oil 1,715 St. Louis, Mo. San Francisco, Calif. Carpet 6,668 
Chicago, Il. Miami, Fla. Percolators 399 St. Louis, Mo. San Pedro, Calif. Washers 1,040 
Cincinnati, O. Houston, Tex. Brass Valves 126 St. Louis, Mo. San Francisco, Calif. Straw Hats 2,057 
St. Louis, Mo. Houston, Tex. Solder 550 St. Louis, Mo. Camaguey, Cuba. Hardware 327 
Chicago, Ill. Arecibo, P. R. Canned Meats 400 









Your competitors are using the Barge Line increasingly and with growing satisfaction. 
All inquiries are promptly and courteously answered. 


You can address the nearest representative or Theodore Brent, Traffic Manager, 


Customhouse, New Orleans. 












Chicago, IIl., 


Los Angeles, Calif., 
846 Stock Exchange Bldg., 


703 Transportation Bldg., 





Mobile, Ala., San Francisco, Calif., 








Municipal Wharf, . 415 Custom House, T. B. Esty, 
H. E. Ruddiman, General Agent J. M. Ford, Commercial Agent H. M. Wilson, Commercial Agt. Pacific Coast Representative 
Birmingham, Ala., Memphis, Tenn., New Orleans, La., St. Louis, Mo., 
822 Brown-Marx Bldg., 1224 Cotton Exchange Bldg., 200 Board of Trade Annex, 


244 Custom House, 
N. W. Guice, General Agent 


J. W. Mooney, General Agent F. C. Reilly, General Agent 





C. E. Becker, General Agent 
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Has But One Solution 


Quick Service—at Low Cost—with Responsible Operation 








CRWODOKRD 





The UNIVERSAL CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY provides this very solu- 
tion for the manufacturer or jobber whose freight is provided with a carload rating of third class or 
lower in Consolidated Freight Classification No. 4. 


AN EXTENSIVE SERVICE 


The consolidated car services operated by this company extend from coast to coast and on 
the Great Lakes. During the season of navigation, the NICHOLSON UNIVERSAL STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY, in connection with the UNIVERSAL CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY, 
operates ten steamers with ports of call at Chicago, Kenosha, Milwaukee, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland 
and Buffalo. These steamers are adequately equipped for the handling of automobiles, furniture, 
and all classes of carload and less than carload merchandise. 


QUICK SERVICE AT LOW COST 


Universal Freight Service is maintained by this company only between cities where the volume 
of properly classified freight is sufficient to warrant a daily car at reduced rates. 


RESPONSIBLE OPERATION 


Universal reduced rates— | 
Are less than railroad L. C. L. rates. 



























Include ample insurance for your protection. 


Provide for a properly trained personnel and the mainte- 
nance of adequate facilities. 


Are accurately figured on the cost of the service rendered. 


All of which is absolutely essential to Responsible Operation. 


UNIVERSAL 
CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING 
COMPANY 











Atlanta Dallas Seattle 
Baltimore Dayton Galveston Laredo Omaha St. Louis 
Boston Denver Hoboken Long Island City Perth Amboy St. Paul 
Bridgeport Des Moines Houston Los Angeles Philadelphia Toledo 
Brooklyn Detroit Indianapolis Louisville Pittsburgh Toronto 
Buffalo E. Liverpool Jersey City Milwaukee Portland Trenton 
Chicago E. St. Louis Kalamazoo Minneapolis Rochester Waco 
Cincinnati El Paso Kansas City Newark San Antonio Weehawken 


Cleveland Ft. Worth Kenosha New York San Francisco Wilmington 
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